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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL   AND   CHURCHILL  PRESS. 
1  8  9  8. 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES. 


Boston,  March,  1898. 

To  the  School  Committee  : 

The  Committee  on  Supplies,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
of  the  School  Board,  submit  their  report  for  the  financial 
year  commencing  Feb.  1,  1897,  and  ending  Jan.  31,  1898. 

This  report  covers  the  total  expenditures  of  the  School 
Board  excepting  for  salaries,  expenses  incurred  under  the 
head  of  repairs  and  alterations  of  school-buildings,  and  the 
cost  of  new  school-houses. 

The  schools  have  now  been  supplied  under  the  free  text- 
book law  for  fourteen  years,  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  pupils 
now  attending  school  have  any  idea  of  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience entailed  by  former  methods  of  securing  books 
and  supplies  needed  during  an  entire  school  life.  It  can 
safely  be  claimed  that  the  present  method  can  hardly  be 
improved  upon  for  the  promptness  with  which  pupils  can 
begin  their  school-work  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 

The  net  cost  to  the  city  for  books,  drawing  materials,  and 
stationery  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  covering  the  time  since 
the  free  text-book  act  went  into  operation,  amounted  to 
$784,199.74,  an  average  for  each  year  of  $56,014.27.  The 
average  yearly  number  of  pupils  covering  the  same  time  was 
68,521,  making  an  average  cost  of  eighty-two  cents  per  pupil 
for  these  items.  As  a  partial  offset  to  this  charge  the  city 
has  526,903  text-books  now  on  hand  in  the  schools,  which,  at 
a  low  valuation  for  future  school  use,  would  be  worth  $100,000. 
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These  figures  will  indicate  to  some  extent  the  care  taken  by 
the  committee  in  the  management  of  this  department,  and 
also  the  economical  use  of  books  and  supplies  by  the 
teachers. 

The  amount  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  committee,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  School  Board  under  date  of  Dec.  22,  1896, 


was  as  follows  : 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   $91,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   146,900  00 

Total   $237,900  00 


The  City  Council,  in  making  the  appropriation  for  the  year, 
reduced  the  total  amount  requested  for  ordinary  expenses 
about  seven  per  cent,  without  suggesting  wherein  the  reduc- 
tion should  be  made.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  the  schools  have  been  supplied  more  liberally 
in  proportion  to  their  needs  than  for  many  years  previous, 
this  committee  were  able  to  save  $16,138.38  from  the  esti- 
mate made  for  supplies  and  incidentals  ;  but  on  account  of 
their  being  obliged  to  pay  more  per  ton  for  coal  than  was 
anticipated,  the  appropriation  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water  was 
overrun  $5,016.29,  which  resulted  in  a  net  saving,  however, 
on  all  the  items,  of  $1 1 ,122.09. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows  : 

Appropriation,  "  Supplies  and  Incidentals  11 : 

Text-books  $37,308  36 

Writing-books   4,276  94 

Reference-books   1,591  40 

Record-books   340  53 

  $43,517  23 

Books  for  supplementary  reading-      .       .       ...       .  6,992  50 

Stationery  and  drawing  materials       .....  21,883  63 

Printing  and  stock   7,350  37 

Cost  of  work  for  delivering  supplies,  including  salaries, 

expenses  of  teaming,  repairing  apparatus,  etc.      .       .  7,315  00 

Carried  forward  $87,058  73 
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$87,058 

73 

Manual  training  supplies  

7,831 

11 

Janitors'  and  other  supplies  

5,334 

15 

Diplomas,  blackboard  erasers,  etc. 

2,559 

67 

Expenses  for  music : 

Instruments,  repairs,  covers,  and  tuning- 

2,324 

50 

2,607 

99 

Kindergarten    supplies,    including     services    of  maids 

($1,897.95)  

3,422 

32 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  (refunded  by  State,  $1,904.19) 

3,625 

11 

Philosophical,  chemical,  and  mathematical  apparatus  and 

supplies  

3,881 

05 

School  census  

1,700 

00 

Removing  ashes  and  snow  

1,520 

00 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts   . 

3,280 

45 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses  ...... 

120 

00 

Reports  of  proceedings,  School  Committee 

505 

00 

Extra  clerk-hire  ......... 

681 

00 

Military  drill,  arms,  and  lunch  for  Regiment,  etc. 

461 

90 

Advertising  

305 

48 

District  telegraph  and  telephones       .  . 

334 

98 

Sewing  materials  

266 

70 

Teaming  

178 

09 

Tuition,  Town  of  Brookline  

1,324 

75 

Carriage-hire  

174 

00 

Travelling  expenses  of  Superintendent  and  Supervisors  . 

344 

75 

Washing  towels  ......... 

79 

93 

New  flags  and  repairing  of  old  

190 

42 

Refreshments,  School  Committee  . 

516 

90 

vv  i  apping-paper,  twine,  anu  eases  . 

Oil 

37 

Rent  of  halls  for  exhibitions  

59 

00 

Photographic  views  and  supplies  

14 

27 

Cases  for  books  

15 

00 

Flowers,  Captain  Paget  

12 

00 

Total  for  supplies  and  incidentals  . 

$130,761 

62 

Appropriation,  "  Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water  *1 : 

Fuel   $77,046  20 

Gas  (including  electric  lighting)     .       .  8,694  51 

Water   10,275  58 


Total  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water   96,016  29 

Gross  expenditures  $226,777  91 
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Gross  expenditures  for  schools,  under  the  charge  of  the 

Committee  on  Supplies  $226,777  91 

Less  the  following  credits  : 
Sale  of  books  and  supplies  : 

High  Schools   $95  30 

Grammar  Schools   114  85 

Primary  Schools   67  70 

Evening  Schools   22  17 

Refunded  by  State  on  account  of  travelling 
expenses  of  pupils,  Horace  Mann 
School   1,904  19 


2,204  21 


Net  expenditures  $224,573  70 


The  income  collected  during1  the  year  consisted  of  pay- 
ments by  pupils  required  to  replace  lost  or  injured  books, 
and  the  amount  received  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
refunded  for  travelling  expenses  of  pupils  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School. 

The  net  amount  expended  during  the  year  shows  a  reduc- 
tion of  $153.21  in  supplies  and  incidentals,  and  an  increase 
of  $13,212.20  in  fuel,  gas,  and  water,  —  a  total  increase,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  for  the  previous  year,  of  $13,058.99. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  of  schools  was  81,638.  The  average  cost  of  this  de- 
partment per  pupil  for  books,  supplies,  and  incidentals  was 
$1.57,  and  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water  was  $1.18,  — a  total  cost 
per  pupil  of  $2.75. 

The  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $22,493.92,  a  reduction  of  $1,507.86  as  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1897. 
The  schools  were  supplied  with  the  materials  represented  by 
this  reduction,  in  addition  to  those  purchased  throughout 
the  year,  as  indicated  by  the  expenses. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  books,  drawing  materials, 
and  stationery  during  the  year  was  $72,393.36.  Deducting 
$300.02,  the  income  received,  it  leaves  $72,093.34  as  the  net 
amount  expended  for  these  items,  or  an  average  of  eighty- 
eight  cents  per  pupil. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  annually  incurred 
by  the  School  Committee  tor  books,  drawing  materials,  and 
stationery  since  1873-74,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  : 


1878-74  . 

$67,937  47 

1886-87  . 

%42,890  13 

1874-76  . 

78,181  67 

1887-88  . 

43,721  29 

1875-76  . 

72,372  35 

i ooo  on 

1888-89  . 

46,08/  04 

1876-77  . 

75,629  76 

1889-90  . 

50,182  82 

1877-78  . 

61,057  13 

1890-91  . 

52,988  28 

1878-79  . 

63,473  78 

1891-92  | 

50,201  01 

1879-80  . 

76,621  67 

(9  months)  ) 

1880-81  . 

21,003  26 

1892-93  . 

47,723  15 

1881-82  . 

7,569  57 

1893-94  . 

42,116  13 

1882-83  . 

15,309  74 

1894-95  . 

53,856  82 

1883-84  . 

14,107  76 

1895-96  . 

65,014  08 

1884-85  . 

80,779  82 

1896-97  . 

77,784  56 

1885-86  . 

58,760  77 

1897-98  . 

72,093  34 

In  order  to  arrive  accurately  at  the  cost  for  each  grade 
of  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  certain  expenditures 
which  cannot  properly  be  charged  directly  to  any  one  grade 
among  the  several  grades,  giving  to  each  its  proportional 
share. 

The  following  are  expenses  of  this  description 


Annual  festival  

$2,607 

99 

Horses  and  carriages,  including  repairs  and  carriage-hire  . 

•294 

00 

Advertising  

305 

48 

Expenses  delivering  supplies,  etc  

7,315 

00 

Printing,  printing-stock,  binding,  and  postage  . 

8,150 

31 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  for  messengers  and  Truant  Officers  . 

1,045 

44 

Telephones  and  District  Telegraph     .       .       .  . 

334 

98 

Expenses  military  drill  

236 

90 

1,320 

00 

Diplomas  

2,182 

68 

Express  and  carting,  including  fares  

178 

09 

Census,  including  books  for  same  

1,700 

00 

Extra  clerk-hire  .       .  .  

681 

00 

Reporting  proceedings  of  School  Committee 

505 

00 

Removing  ashes  and  snow  

1,520 

00 

Tuition  of  pupils,  Brookline  schools  

1,324 

75 

Travelling  expenses  of  Superintendent  and  Supervisors  . 

344 

75 

Lunch,  Boston  School  Regiment  

225 

00 

Refreshments  for  School  Committee  

516 

90 

Sundry  items  

280 

42 
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The  following  shows  the  net  expenditures  properly  charge- 
able to  the  different  grades  of  schools  for  all  items  under  con- 
trol of  this  committee  : 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery   ....  $17,11353 

Apparatus  and  chemical  supplies  3,517  47 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   13,993  70 

Janitors'  supplies  ,  601  02 

Miscellaneous  items    .    173  09 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 
school  5,886  29 

$41,285  10 

income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils  .....  95  30 


Net  cost  of  High  Schools  $41,189  80 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  5,317.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $7.75. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $39,727  72 

Apparatus   424  52 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   43,271  84 

Janitors'  supplies   2,296  92 

Charts,  maps,  and  globes  .......  2,666  48 

Miscellaneous  items    .    1,481  42 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   14,943  86 


$104,812  76 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   114  85 


Net  cost  of  Grammar  Schools  $104,697  91 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  37,229. 
cost  per  pupil,  $2.81. 


Average 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery   ....  $13,296  40 

Apparatus   16  58 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   31,242  64 

Janitors1  supplies   2,181  70 

Miscellaneous  items   493  44 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   7,853  77 

$55,084  53 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   67  70 


Net  cost  of  Primary  Schools  $55.016  83 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  28,685.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $1.92. 

EVENING  HIGH  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery   ....  $1,887  72 

Fuel  and  gas   3,521  70 

Janitors1  supplies   2  29 

Miscellaneous  items    .       .   46  23 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   907  57 

$6,365  51 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils  .....  22  17 

Net  cost  of  Evening  Schools  $6,343  34 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  5,895.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $1.08. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing  materials  and  stationery   $450  71 

Gas     .       .       .       .       .  •     .  •;  v..  V.  .    •  ,      .    -\.  735  57 

Janitors'  supplies   22  35 

Miscellaneous  items   1  32 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school  201  20 

• 

Net  cost  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools         .       .       .     $1,411  15 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  516.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $2.73. 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery   ....  $78  39 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   592  31 

Janitors1  supplies   26  70 

Travelling  expenses  of  pupils   2,568  34 

Miscellaneous  items    ........  57  52 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   552  61 


$3,875  87 

Income  from  State,  travelling  expenses  of  pupils      .      • .  1,904  19 

Net  cost  of  Horace  Mann  School         ....  $1,97168 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  109.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $18.09, 

KINDERG-A  RTENS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $98  78 

Kindergarten  materials   1 ,396  25 

Janitors1  supplies   74  40 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .   735  99 

Services  of  maids       .   1,897  95 

Miscellaneous  items   146  91 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  t<»  any  particular 

school  •   723  39 

Net  cost  of  Kindergartens   $5,073  67 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  3,864.  Average 
eost  per  pupil,  $1.31. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Lumber   $2,469  02 

Hardware,  including  tools  for  outfits   2,979  43 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  160  26 

Crockery,  groceries,  and  kitchen  materials        .       .       .  1,890  37 

Miscellaneous   333  71 

Janitors1  supplies   54  66 

Fuel  and  gas   1,114  20 

Net  cost  of  Manual  Training  Schools  ....  $9,001  65 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  AND  OFFICERS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $499  25 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   808  34 

Janitors1  supplies   67  94 

Net  cost  for  School  Committee  and  Officers        .       .  $1,375  53 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Net  cost  for  supplies  properly  chargeable  to  : 

High  Schools                                                        .       .  $41,189  80 

Grammar  Schools   104,697  91 

Primary  Schools   55,016  83 

Evening  High  and  Elementary  Schools     ....  6,343  34 

Evening  Drawing  Schools   1,411  15 

Horace  Mann  School   1,971  68 

Kindergartens   5,073  67 

Manual  Training  Schools   9,001  65 

School  Committee  and  Officers   .......  1,375  53 


$226,081  56 

Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1897  .  .  .  $24,001  78 
Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1898     .       .       .         22,493  92 

Stock  delivered  purchased  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1897       .        1,507  86 


Total  net  amount  expended  $224,573  70 


The  foregoing  represents  the  total  net  cost  of  the  various 
grades  of  schools,  exclusive  of  salaries,  and  is  the  expen- 
diture made,  not  only  for  supplying  pupils,  but  for  furnish- 
ing the  schools  with  the  more  permanent  material  which  is 
continually  being  required.  It  also  includes  the  cost  of  fuel  , 
gas,  and  water. 

The  number  of  books  charged  Jan.  1,  1898,  ordered  by 
the  principals  and  used  as  text-books  by  the  pupils  of  the 


different  High  Schools,  was  as  follows  : 

Normal  School    .    2,823 

Latin  School       ....              .              .  19,923 

Girls1  Latin  School      .       .              .       .  9,662 

English  High  School   14,514 

Girls' High  School   21,877 

v  Roxbury  High  School   14,846 

Charlestown  High  School    .   6,015 

East  Boston  High  School                                               .  3,853 

Dorchester  High  School      ....              .  6,456 

West  Roxbury  High  School   4,644 

Brighton  High  School   5,636 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School        ....  4,158 


Total  number  in  High  Schools  114,407 
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The  number  of  text-books  charged  to  the  various  High 
Schools  increased  13,377  during  the  year,  and  would  permit 
the  loan  of  about  twenty-two  books  to  each  pupil. 

The  text-books  charged  Jan.  1,  1898,  to  the  several 
primary  teachers  were  as  follows  : 

The  Finch  Primer   728 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  1   1,204 

Cyr"s  Children's  Primer      ...       ....  4,557 

Werner  Primer   6,176 

Franklin  Advanced  First  Reader   13,236 

;  "       Second  Reader   11,983 

"       Advanced  Second  Reader     .....  9,401 

Third  Reader   10,543 

Primary  Arithmetic   12,893 

National  First  Music  Reader   6,468 

Normal  First  Music  Reader   8,344 

Natural  Music  Primer        .......  458 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  History   4,891 

Total  number  in  Primary  Schools       ....  90,882 


The  number  of  books  charged  to  the  Primary  Schools 
increased  4,256  during  the  year. 

The  following  text-books  were  charged  to  the  Grammar 

Schools  Jan.  1,  1898,  having  been  ordered  during  the  past 
thirteen  years  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  : 

Hazen's  Fourth  Reader   2,255 

Twilight  Thoughts   2,459 

Blaisdell's  Physiology.  Our  Bodies   5,864 

for  Little  Folks      ....  7,810 

Cooley's  Philosophy    .       .       .       .              .       .       .  337 

Gilford's  Elementary  Physics   3,318 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  History   1,623 

Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader   9,575 

Fourth  Reader   10,162 

Intermediate  Reader   7,106 

Fifth  Reader        .       .       .       .'  •          .       .  10,795 

Sixth  Reader   4,014 

Written  Arithmetic   22,819 

Elementary  Arithmetic   16,558 

Small  Geography   17,154 


Carried  forward 


121,849 
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Brought  forward  •       •  121,849 

Large  Geography       .       .   19,457 

Higginson's  History   7,023 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature        ....  3,613 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping   3,707 

Metcalfs  Language  Exercises   15,943 

Metcalf's  English  Grammar   7,305 

Montgomery's  History        .   K,580 

Normal  First  Music  Reader   2,784 

»      Second       "    12,849 

"      Third         «■    4,538 

Fourth  Music  Reader   4,400 

National  Second  Music  Reader   7,165 

"     Third           "             .       •       •       •       •       •  5,837 

Natural  First              "    266 

"      Second           "   387 

"      Third            "            ......  485 

Fourth           "             ......  112 

"      Advanced       "    252 

Mowry's  Civil  Government,   4,162 

Sheldon-Barnes1  History   1,493 

Stone's  History  of  England   2,274 

Stowell's  A  Healthy  Body   6,876 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons   5,476 

Tweed's  Grammar   5,619 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary   152 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary      ....  19,961 

Worcester's  Spelling-book   24,776 

Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song   3,390 

Boyden's  Algebra   2,826 

Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales   209 

Grandgent's  French  Grammar    ......  66 

Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises        ...  861 

Hunt's  Geometry   282 

Collar  &  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book   422 

Collar's  Gradatim   104 

Petite  Causeries   82 

Hotchkiss's  Le  Premier  Livre  de  Franchise        .       .       .  208 


Total  number  in  Grammar  Schools      ....  305,791 


The  number  of  text-books  in  the  Grammar  Schools  in- 
creased 6,784  throughout  the  year.  The  number  now 
charged  will  allow  the  use  of  eight  books  by  each  pupil. 
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The  number  sent  to  the  Evening  High  School  and  Branch 
Schools  in  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  and  East  Boston  was 
6,590.  The  Evening  Elementary  Schools  called  for  9,233 
books,  making  a  total  of  15,823  books  sent  to  all  Evening 
Schools. 

The  total  number  of  text-books  owned  by  the  city  and 
now  in  the  schools  if  replaced  at  publishers'  prices  would 
cost  about  as  follows : 


High  Schools  . 
Grammar  Schools  . 
Primary  Schools 
Evening  Schools 

Total  number  . 


114,407 
305,791 
90,882 
15,823 


books  at  a  cost  of 


$61,779  78 
149,837  59 
18,176  40 
6,170  97 


526,903 


costing: 


$235,964  74 


The  books  now  charged  to  the  various  schools  average 
over  six  for  each  pupil ;  and  if  new  would  cost  about  $2.89 
per  pupil. 

The  number  of  books  reported  lost  during  the  year  was  as 
follows  : 


High  Schools   215 

Grammar  Schools   1,086 

Primary  Schools   558 

Evening  Schools   432 

Total  number  reported  lost   2,291 

In  1896-97  the  number  was   2,535 

"  1895-96   "    2,190 

"  1894-95  "       "       "    1,922 

"  1893-94   "       **  .-    **    1,709 

"  1892-93  *'               "   '•  1,521 

"  1891-92  "      >'    1,140 

'*  1890-91   "    1,277 

"  1889-90  "               "          ......  1,065 

V  1888-89   '*       **.       *'    749 

"  1887-88   "    662 

"  1886-87   "'.'-.'>•'■'...>?          ......  664 

"  1885-86   "    731 

Total  number  of  books  lost  in  thirteen  years   .       .  18,456 
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The  number  of  books  returned  from  the  schools  as  worn 
out  during  the  year  whs  as  follows  : 

High  Schools   8,064 

Grammar  Schools   30,394 

Primary  Schools   10,299 

48,757 

In  1896-97  the  number  was   45,354 

"  1895-96   "       <«       <<          .       .       .     "-.       .       .  47,022 

"  1894-95   "       "       "    38,039 

"  1893-94   "       "       "    41,764 

"  1892-93   "       "       "          .       .                    .       .  44,534 

"  1891-92   "    '  38,317 

"  1890-91    «•-««-"    29,204 

"  1889-90   "                          ......  23,566 

"  1888-89   "       "       «'    25,397 

"  1887-88   "    14,399 

"  1886-87   "    6,398 

"  1885-86   "       "       "    3,582 


Total  number  of  worn-out  books  in  thirteen  years  .  406,333 


En  addition,  670  books  were  destroyed  for  fear  of  con- 
tagion, and  7,112  books  were  collected  from  the  schools 
having  been  displaced  by  action  of  the  School  Board. 

Since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  effect  the  schools 
have  been  supplied  with  959,474  text-books.  Of  this  num- 
ber 526,903  are  still  in  use  in  the  schools,  and  the  balance, 
432,571,  have  been  either  lost,  or  returned  to  Mason  street 
as  worn  out. 


In  order  to  comply  with  the  free  text-book  law,  which 
requires  the  needed  text-books  to  be  loaned  to  pupils,  it  is 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  frequent  changes  made  in  trans- 
ferring pupils  from  one  grade  to  another,  to  allow  in  each 
school  a  much  larger  number  of  books  than  is  actually 
needed  by  the  pupils  belonging  at  any  one  time :  and 
although  the  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  number  of  unused 
books  down  to  a  minimum,  the  excess  in  proportion  to  the 
pupils  seems  to  be  constantly  increasing.    In  some  schools 
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nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  books  are  charged  than 
are  required  to  carry  out  the  course  of  study  by  the  number 
of  pupils  attending.  Some  classes  complete  the  prescribed 
books  in  less  than  the  allotted  time,  and  advanced  books  are 
ordered  and  frequently  allowed  on  this  account ;  and  still 
another  reason  for  the  increased  expense  for  books  is  the 
difficulty  of  transferring  second-hand  books  from  one  school 
to  another  when  not  in  use.  If  a  system  of  exchange  of 
second-hand  books  between  the  schools  could  be  established, 
it  would  reduce  considerably  the  purchase  of  new  books;  but 
such  a  plan  would  doubtless  meet  with  almost  universal  dis- 
satisfaction, and  it  probably  could  not  be  made  feasible. 

The  order  of  the  Board  passed  Oct.  9,  1894,  whereby 
the  experiment  was  authorized  of  introducing  the  studies 
of  Latin,  French,  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Physics  into 
Grammar  Schools  having  teachers  able  and  willing  to  teach 
these  subjects,  and  where  parents  were  willing  their  children 
should  be  so  taught,  is  progressing  slowly.  The  number  of 
books  on  the  subjects  named  called  for  during  the  past  year 
was  so  few  as  to  indicate  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  plan 
has  not  yet  passed  the  experimental  stage. 


For  the  purpose  of  supplementary  reading  the  sum  of 
$6,992.50  was  expended,  which  was  within  $7. ,50  of  the 
amount  estimated  as  needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
In  the  appropriation  submitted  for  the  present  year  $8,000 
were  requested ;  and  it  would  seem  that  in  addition  to  the 
generous  supply  of  reading  now  in  the  schools,  this  sum 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and  for 
the  renewal  of  those  worn  out. 

Supplemental^  reading  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  necessary 
means  of  education;  and  for  the  past  two  years  the  plan  of 
allowing  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  each  Grammar  School, 
the  principal  to  select  such  supplementary  reading  and 
reference  books  as  were  most  needed,  has  been  followed 
with  gratifying  results. 
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This  method  will  doubtless  be  continued,  as  it  offers  the 
same  opportunities  to  all  the  schools,  and  supplies  them 
equally  in  the  early  part  of  the  financial  year  with  the  books 
desired.  More  than  one-half  of  the  total  expenditure  for 
supplementary  reading  has  been  apportioned  in  this  way 
among  the  Grammar  Schools  during  the  past  two  years. 

Circulating  supplementary  reading  has  been  gradually  dis- 
continued throughout  the  entire  city  and  now  remains  only 
in  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  divi- 
sions, and  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  it  herein  after  June  next. 
Beginning  with  September,  1898,  the  arrangement  will  be 
completed  of  supplying  the  principal  of  each  Grammar 
School  with  a  sufficient  number  of  sets  of  suitable  supple- 
mentary reading  for  circulation  among  the  primary  schools 
in  the  district,  thus  ensuring  to  each  teacher  a  desirable 
variety  of  reading  throughout  the  year. 

The  High  and  Evening  Schools  are  furnished  with  sup- 
plementary reading  as  voted  by  this  committee. 

The  cost  for  stationery  and  drawing  materials  purchased 
amounted  to  $21,883.63,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
year  previous  of  $2,748.13. 

On  account  of  the  low  price  for  paper,  the  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  slates  has  not  resulted  in  the  increased  expen- 
diture that  was  expected  when  the  change  was  made.  It 
requires  on  an  average  for  each  pupil,  to  do  an  amount  of 
work  equal  to  that  formerly  done  on  a  single  slate,  three 
paper  blocks  weighing  each  a  pound.  Over  one  hundred 
tons  of  paper  are  used  annually  for  this  purpose. 

The  expenses  of  the  Annual  Festival  the  past  year  were  as 
follows  : 

Rent  of  Mechanics  Hall 
Band  .... 
Bouquets,  3,100  . 
Collation 
Transportation 
Sundry  items 

$2,607  99 


$250  00 
78  00 
1,240  00 
844  25 
155  82 
39  92 
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During  the  year  two  grand  pianos  were  purchased,  one 
for  the  Roger  Clap  and  the  other  for  the  Bowdoin  School, 
at  an  expense  of  $450  each.  The  Perkins  Institution  attends 
to  the  tuning  and  care  of  pianos,  for  the  sum  of  $1,320. 

Over  one-half  of  the  pianos  now  in  the  schools  have  been 
in  use  more  than  twenty  years,  and  their  condition  is  such 
that  many  of  them  must  be  renewed  within  a  few  years. 
Your  committee  will  endeavor  to  do  this  gradually,  as  the 
appropriation  will  permit. 

The  192  pianos  belonging  to  the  city  and  in  use  in  the 
schools  represent  a  cost  of  about  $56,000.  They  are  dis- 
tributed anions:  the  various  grades  as  follows  : 

High  Schools   17 

Grammar  Schools                  .       .       .       .       .  67 

Primary  Schools   65 

Kindergartens   43 

192 

In  addition  ten  pianos  owned  by  private  individuals 
(mostly  teachers)  are  in  use  in  our  schools. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  instruments,  repairs,  and 
tuning  was  $2,324.50. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  postage  the  past  year 
was  $799.94,  principally  used  in  the  offices  of  the  School 
Board.  It  requires  at  least  ten  thousand  postal  cards  each 
year  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Evening  Schools,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  are  used  in  the  Evening  High  School  and 
its  branches. 


The  public  schools  consumed  during  the  year  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  tons  of  coal,  as 
compared  with  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two 
tons  for  the  year  preceding. 

In  May  bids  were  requested  for  coal  to  be  supplied  from 
July  1,  1897,  to  Oct.  1,  1897,  and  the  contracts  were 
awarded  to  the  following-named  firms,  they  being  the  lowest 
bidders  for  the  respective  districts  : 
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City  Proper,  E.  S.  Hamlin  &  Co.,  at 
Dorchester,    *'  "  **. 

South  Boston,  (George  M.  Winslow  &  Co. 
East  Boston,  L.  G.  Burnham  &  Co. 
Roxbury,  H.  G.  Jordan  &  Co. 
West  Roxbury,  II.  G.  Jordan  &  Co. 
Charlestovvn,  D.  Doherty 
Brighton,  Gillespie  &  Pierce  . 


$4  69  per  ton 
4  80  "  " 
4  71  "  " 
4  75  "  " 
4  78  "  " 


5  19  "  " 
4  63  "  " 
4  75  "  " 


When  these  contracts  expired  a  new  contract  from  Oct. 
1,  1897,  to  April  1,  1898,  was  made  with  H.  G.  Jordan  & 
Co.  for  the  entire  city,  at  $5.03  per  ton,  they  being  the 
lowest  bidders. 

The  average  price  paid  for  the  entire  year  was  $4.76  per 
ton,  including  housing,  as  compared  with  $4.12  paid  the  year 
preceding,  making  an  increased  expense  for  coal  of  about 
$10,000. 

The  weigher  employed  by  this  committee  to  weigh  and 
look  after  the  coal  was  paid  during  the  year  the  sum  of 
$1,017.30  for  salary  and  car  fares. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  cords  of  wood  were  required 
to  start  the  fires  in  the  various  school  buildings  throughout 
the  year.  This  was  purchased  from  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  as  for  many  years  past,  at  a  cost  of  $2,739.45,  includ- 
ing sawing,  splitting,  and  housing. 

The  amount  spent  for  water  was  $10,275.58,  an  increase  of 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
cost  for  this  item  has  increased  about  one  hundred  per  cent, 
within  four  years. 

Gas  and  electric  lighting  cost  $8,694.51  the  past  year,  an 
increase  of  over  twenty-tive  per  cent,  from  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Electric  lighting  in  the  schools  is  only  in  its 
infancy ;  and  when,  as  is  probable,  it  is  more  generally 
introduced,  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  for  this  item  may  be 
expected. 

The  total  cost  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water  the  past  year 
amounted  to  $96,016.29,  an  increase  over  the  year  previous 
of  $13,212.20. 
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The  nine  High  School  buildings  were  supplied  with  coal  as 


follows  throughout  the 

year : 

Tons. 

English  High  and  Latin  . 

.  840 

Girls' High  

385 

315 

Mechanic  Arts  High  .  . 

.  305 

Brighton  High  .... 

.  223 

Charlestown  High 
East  Boston  High  . 
West  Roxbury  High 
Dorchester  High  . 

Total  .... 


Tone- 

98 
72 
72 


2,373 


The  tifty-seven  Grammar  School  buildings  were  furnished 
with  the  following  amount  of  coal  during  the  year : 


Tons. 

Bowdoin   264 

Gilbert  Stuart   186 

Sherwin   185 

Rice   175 

Henry  L.  Pierce    ....  164 

Martin   162 

Bowditch   159 

Gaston   156 

Agassiz   154 

Roger  Clap   151 

Christopher  Gibson    .    .    .  150 

Dudley   150 

Thomas  N.  Hart    ....  146 

Lyman   145 

Hyde   141 

Shurtleff   140 

Everett   138 

Lowell   135 

Robert  G.  Shaw    ....  130 

Charles  Sumner    ....  126 

Dwight   123 

Lewis   123 

Dearborn   122 

Quincy   122 

Harvard   121 

Bunker  Hill   120 

Frothingham   115 

Lawrence   115 

Edward  Everett    ....  114 


Tons. 

Hugh  O'Brien   113 

Warren   112 

Brimmer  .   110 

Dillaway   1 10 

George  Putnam     .    .    .    .  110 

Lincoln   105 

Comins   103 

Phillips   103 

Hancock   102 


Bigelow  

Emerson  

John  A.  Andrew   .    .    .  . 

Chapman  

Mather  

Washington  Allston  .    .  . 

Prince  

Adams  

Winthrop  

Bennett  

Norcross  

Franklin  

Eliot  

Minot  

Prescott  

Wells  

Harris  

Tileston  

Longfellow  (from  Sept.  9, 
1897)   


100 
100 
100 
99 
98 
98 
95 
92 
91 
90 
90 
87 
85 
82 
80 
80 
75 
65 

55 


Total  6,862 
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The  total  amount  of  coal  sent  to  the  different  grades  of 
schools  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

High  Schools   2,373 

Grammar  Schools   6,862 

Primary  and  special  schools   6,092 

Total  amount  furnished   15,327 


On  the  following  pages  of  this  report  a  comparative 
statement  in  detail  is  given  of  the  cost  for  books,  supplies, 
and  incidental  expenses  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
School  Committee  in  1876. 

The  table  includes  all  the  expenditures  of  the  Board, 
excepting  for  salaries,  fuel,  gas  and  water,  repairs  and 
new  buildings.  An  examination  of  the  figures  prepared 
will  show  that  the  expenses  of  this  department  far  from 
increase  in  a  ratio  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  large  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
diversity  and  amount  of  material  demanded  by  modern 
methods  in  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARCHIBALD  T.  DAVISON,  Chairman. 
HENRY  D.  HUGGAN, 
SAMUEL  H.  CALDERWOOD, 
FRANCIS  L.  COOLIDGE, 
SAMUEL  E.  COURTNEY, 

Committee  on  Supplies, 
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The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  was  paid  to 
the  following-named  parties  : 


L.  G.  Burnham  &  Co. 

£26  143  14 

Town  of  Brookline 

SI, 254  75 

E.  S.  Hamlin  &  Co. 

23,157  08 

American  Bank  Note 

H.  G.  Jordan  &  Co. 

15  853  64 

Co 

1,181  24 

Carter,  Rice,  &  Co. 

10  819  78 

Mn.vnard  Merrill 

City  of  Boston 

10,527  32 

Co  I 

1,092  31 

Ginn  &  Co 

7  960  97 

Samuel  Hosea,  Jr. 

1,017  30 

Sheldon  &  Co 

7  516  00 

J.  Fred.  Sayer,  Jr.  . 

954  00 

Services  in  Store-room, 

7,315  00 

Boston  Electric  Light 

Rockwell  &  Churchill  . 

5,105  48 

Co 

880  31 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  .  . 

4  694  76 

T.  D.  Cook  &  Co. 

844  25 

D.  Doherty  .... 

4,434  50 

United  States 

843  94 

American  Book  Co. 

4,303  08 

Leach,  Shewell,  &  San- 

Silver, Burclett,  &  Co.  . 

4,016  78 

born 

839  09 

Gillespie  &  Pierce  . 

3,261  53 

Boston  School  Supply 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  .  . 

3,224  66 

Co  

831  69 

J.  L.  Hammett  Co.  . 

2,963  36 

Willard  Small     .    .  . 

828  97 

William  Ware  &  Co.  . 

2,774  31 

John  M.  Woods  &  Co., 

766  25 

Overseers  of  the  Poor  . 

2,739  45 

Blacker  &  Shepard  . 

761  37 

Wilder  &  Co.  ... 

2,703  54 

John  L.  Whiting  &  Son 

Sarah  Fuller  . 

9  568  34 

Co 

714  90 

Eagle  Pencil  Co. 

2,245  49 

Winthrop  B.  Jones  . 

676  34 

Brookline  Gas-li°"ht  Co. 

2,227  75 

Carter's  Ink  Co.  . 

674  22 

A.  J.  Wilkinson  &  Co. 

2,0<->7  17 

Allyn  &  Bacon 

641  72 

Prang  Educational  Co., 

1  996  79 

West  End  St  Railwav 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 

Co  

641  42 

Co. 

1,976  68 

Boston  Gas-light  Co.  . 

637  02 

George  S.  Perry  &  Co., 

1,904  73 

Wadsworth,  Howland, 

John  VV.  Slavin  . 

j, 700  00 

&  Co   

635  19 

Charlestown  Gas  and 

Ada  G  Murdoch 

606  00 

Electric  Co 

1  663  78 

East  Boston  Gas  Co. 

584  44 

Longmans,    Green,  & 

Palmer,  Parker,  &  Co., 

583  27 

Co 

1  5?2  32 

Harper  &  Brothers  . 

576  74 

P.  Sullivan  .... 

1  520  00 

Robert  Burlen 

545  63 

Thompson,   Brown,  & 

Cutler  Bros  &  Co.  .  . 

538  44 

Co  

1,453  24 

Franklin  Educational 

Houghton,    Mifflin,  & 

Co  

1,436  31 

Jamaica     Plain  Gas- 

Edison   Electric  Ill1g 

light  Co  

508  76 

Co.  of  Boston    .    .  . 

1,420  82 

South  Boston  Gas-light 

Perkins  Institution  .  . 

1,390  00 

Co  

483  40 

L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus 

Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons 

Co  

1,325  67 

454  00 
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Chas.  Scribner's  Sons  .  $450  95 

Chickering  &  Sons  .    .  450  00 

Morse  Co   432  00 

Murphy,    Leavens,  & 

Co   425  54 

A.  K.  Allstine     ...  423  18 

A.  T.  Thompson  &  Co.,  393  25 

E.  L.  Brown  ....  392  60 

Eberhard  Faber  ...  387  24 
Suburban    Light  and 

Power  Co   383  89 

A.  &  E.  Burton  &  Co.  .  372  15 

Frost  &  Adams  Co.  .    .  358  97 

T.  H.  Castor  &  Co.  .    .  358  74 

James  A.  Furfey     .    .  343  31 

DeWolfe,  Fiske,  &Co.,  342  76 
Charles  F.  Shourds  & 

Co   332  60 

H.  C.  Kendall  ...  327  45 
N.  E.  Telephone  & 

Telegraph  Co.     .    .  325  98 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  324  20 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.    .    .  318  83 

Shepard  &  Samuel  .  .  318  43 
Dorchester  Gas-light 

Co   298  60 

Columbia  Rubber 

Works  Co   293  45 

John  P.  Dale  &  Co.     .  293  09 

Underbill  Brothers  .    .  291  25 

Boston  Traveler  Co.  .  280  00 
Boston  Bookbinding 

Co   269  98 

Isaac  Sexton  &  Co.  .  .  264  11 
Baldwin,   Robbins,  & 

Co   262  24 

Mass.  Charitable  Mech. 

Ass'n   258  00 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .    .  234  06 

Samuel  Hobbs  Co.  .    .  231  55 

Clark  &  Smith    ...  228  59 

Lee  &  Shepard    ...  227  20 

A.  M.  Munro  &  Sons   .  225  00 

Chandler  &  Barber  .    .  213  36 

Galvin  Bros   212  00 


University  Publishing 


Co   $207  68 

Jordan  &  Christie  .  .  206  25 
Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser   189  00 

Oilman  Joslin  &  Son    .  188  50 

Revere  Rubber  Co.  .    .  183  63 

J.  O.  Wetherbee     .    .  183  61 

E.  &  F.  King  &  Co.     .  183  15 

Julia  M.  Murphy  .  .  175  83 
Phonographic  Institute 

Co   174  00 

Thorp  &  Martin  Co.  .  172  43 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 

Co   162  23 

James  Delay  &  Sons    .  160  00 

W.  A.  Twombly     .    .  160  00 

Roberts  Brothers     .    .  155  07 

Charles  Beseler  .    .    .  153  25 

Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.  .  152  88 

Fred  Theise  ....  140  05 
William    Robinson  & 

Co   136  61 

C.  N.  S.  Horner  ...  134  00 

Fred.  E.  Hall     ...  128  05 

W.  S.  Burbank   .    .    .  125  38 

William  S.  Tolman  .    .  125  00 

Heliotype  Printing  Co.,  123  50 
Cobb,  Bates,  &  Yerxa 

Co   123  09 

Johnson  &  Morrison    .  121  85 

Mary  C.  Mitchell  .  .  121  79 
Lalance    &  Grosjean 

Mfg.  Co   120  33 

J.  E.  Nelson  ....  120  00 

George  H.  Pieper    .    .  120  00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Rogers  .    .  120  00 

W.  J.  Stokes  ....  120  00 

Agnes  A.  Fraser     .    .  119  98 

Althea  W.  Lindenberg,  117  03 

P.  P.  Caproni  &  Bro.    .  112  50 

Nellie  F.  Treat  ...  112  03 

Brown,  Durrell,  &  Co.,  110  73 
Dorchester  Pottery 

Works   110  45 
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C.  C.  Gerry  .... 

$110 

00 

Julia  T.  Crowley     .  . 

$67  01 

Educational  Publishing 

Mary  E.  Kearney 

65  45 

Co  

109 

70 

T.  H.  McAllister     .  . 

64  00 

Samuel  Ward  Co.    .  . 

106 

26 

Abby  M.  Thompson 

63  04 

C.  A.  Watrous  . 

105 

00 

Edwin  P.  Seaver 

61  00 

Angeline  M.  WeavTer  . 

104 

82 

Emilie  F.  Bethmann 

60  75 

Blodgett,   Ordway,  & 

John  C.  Haynes  &  Co. 

60  61 

104 

10 

George  H.  Martin 

60  00 

Emeline  E.  Torrey  .  . 

1C3 

70 

R.  C.  Metcalf     .    .  . 

60  00 

Josephine  Morris 

101 

18 

Walter  S.  Parker    .  . 

60  00 

James  G.  Biddle 

100 

75 

Alice  L.  Manning 

57  94 

Boston  Traveler      .  . 

100 

00 

A.  Morton  

56  42 

Priscilla  L.  Hosford 

100 

00 

Damrell  &  Upham  . 

56  19 

Ellen  B.  Murphy     .  . 

97 

32 

Sarah  L.  Arnold  .    .  . 

56  00 

Margaret  W.  Howard  . 

97 

30 

Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Driscoll, 

53  81 

Turner     &  Seymour 

Houston  &  Henderson  . 

51  36 

Miff.  Co  

94 

50 

Loretta  Curran  . 

51  25 

Office   Specialty  Mfff. 

Leonard  &  Ellis  . 

50  43 

Co  

94 

13 

Margaret  F.  Gannon 

49  50 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

93 

34 

John  Donnelly  &  Sons, 

49  35 

Mabel  L.  Warner    .  . 

91 

00 

Forbes  Lithograph 

Dutton  &  Thompson 

89 

75 

Mfg.  Co  

48  66 

Mass.  Bible  Society  .  . 

88 

80 

George  H.  Conley   .  . 

47  75 

Ames  Plow  Co.  . 

85 

16 

Emily  Townsend 

47  25 

Edward  K.  Wilson  .  . 

84 

18 

John  A.  Conway 

47  00 

J.  G.  Bassett  .... 

80 

74 

Minna  Kettell 

47  00 

Ellen  L.  Duff .... 

80 

52 

Rose  Lalap  .... 

47  00 

B.  Caro  ..... 

80 

00 

Margaret  McCoy     .  . 

47  00 

Dover  Stamping  Co. 

80 

00 

Nellie  Scully  .... 

47  00 

Wax  Brothers 

80 

00 

Delia  Sullivan 

47  00 

Mary  A.  Tilton   .    .  . 

79 

82 

Geo.    A.    Clark  & 

Carter's  Band 

78 

00 

Brother  

46  83 

L.  H.  Lane 

78 

00 

W.  E.  C.  Rich     .    .  . 

46  55 

M.  B.  Conway 

77 

50 

Mary  McNamara 

46  50 

A.  W.  Chesterton  &  Co., 

76 

10 

Mary  Boyle  .... 

46  25 

Charles  H.  Stephan  . 

75 

00 

Elizabeth  Freeman  . 

46  25 

WTerner    School  Book 

Roxbury  Gas-light  Co., 

45  30 

Co  

74 

58 

Can  en,  Sprague,  &  Co., 

45  21 

M.  J.  O'Day  .... 

74 

50 

Ethel  Green  .... 

44  50 

Crescent  Steel  Co.  .  . 

74 

27 

Bertha  Hucksam     .  . 

44  50 

72 

73 

R.  Blum  

43  65 

Estes  &  Lauriat  .    .  . 

72 

23 

Charles   A.   Austin  & 

S.  R.  Reading  &  Co.  . 

71 

67 

Co  

42  00 

Mrs.  S.  Wetherbee  .  . 

71 

56 

Addie  Bolster  .... 

42  00 

Edward  P.  Jackson 

69 

04 

Annie  G.  Walsh  .    .  . 

42  00 
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1VI Jicrc1ill9.il  Co. 

$41 

67 

Nettie  Silverman 

41 

50 

Pettingill  &  Co.  .    .  . 

40 

95 

M.  Lewis  Crosby 

40 

81 

Perry  Mason  &  Co.  . 

40 

60 

A.  L.  Burt  &  Co.     .  . 

40 

00 

J.  M.  Cohen  .... 

40 

00 

Mflrv  Eo'clpston 

iixtii  y  ... 

40 

00 

George  Mullen 

40 

00 

J.  W.  Newman 

40 

00 

Julius  A.  Zinn 

40 

00 

Owners  Steamship 

"Spartan"  .... 

39 

24 

Ziegler  Electric  Co. 

39 

15 

Thomas  J  Rnrkf* 

38 

15 

Vesta  Beal  .... 

37 

75 

Thomas  Groom  &  Co.  . 

37 

50 

C.  A  Nichols  Co.  . 

37 

50 

Tick  nor  &  Co. 

37 

50 

Addie  M.  Starrett  . 

37 

00 

American  Humane  Ed- 

ucational Society 

36 

83 

Elizabeth  T.  Mahan 

36 

50 

Pearl  E.  Jones 

36 

25 

Wm.  H.  Pierce  &  Co.  . 

35 

55 

C.  S.  Stearns  .... 

35 

00 

C.  S.  Whitney    .    .  . 

35 

00 

Susan  Driscoll 

34 

75 

Journal  Newspaper  Co., 

34 

20 

F.  W.  Barry,  Beale,  & 

Co  

34 

13 

Bessie  Dixon 

34 

00 

C.  A.  Sullivan 

31 

00 

Quincy  Tucker 

33 

75 

Robert  J.  Haines 

33 

67 

H  B  Cook 

nO 

Mary  Doyl.6 

Oil 

7a 
t  o 

(rortrnrlp  WonrKvnrrl 

39 

•J  - 

9n 

L  O 

f-rT*flPP  I)  "Riiphplflpr 

31 

O  1 

37 

Dame,  Stoddard,  & 

Kendall  

31 

35 

Marie  Backoff    .    .  . 

30 

50 

Lizzie  Cohen  .... 

30 

50 

Florence  Herbert    .  . 

30 

50 

Samuel  F.  Tower    .  . 

30 

40 

Chas.  E.Wiggin  &  Sons,  $30  06 

Martha  L.  Babbitt  .    .  30  00 

Jennie  Bain    ....  30  00 

Geo.  W.  M.  Hall     .    .  30  00 

Spencerian  Pen  Co.  30  00 

Rebecca  Wilcox  ...  30  00 

Theresa  Becherer    .    .  29  75 

Helen  A.  Gardner   .    .  29  75 

Clara  T.  Somerville     .  29  75 

F.  A.  Horle    ...    .  29  50 

Mary  Riley     ....  29  00 

Boston  Evening  Record  28  75 

Lizzie  Han  ratty  ...  28  75 

Post  Publishing  Co.     .  28  00 

F.  C.  Morrison  &  Co.  .  27  90 

Frederick  L.  Dippel     .  27  50 

Boston  Herald  Co.  .    .  26  00 

William  Ridlon  ...  25  75 

William  Read  &  Sons  .  25  35 

Globe  Newspaper  Co.  .  25  25 

Lewis  H.  Dutton  ...  25  01 
East    Boston  Masonic 

Bld'g  Ass'n  ....  25  00 
International  Glue  Co.,  25  00 
Sarah  F.  Paget  ...  25  00 
Lucia  R.  Peabody  .  .  25  00 
Bertha  Crawford  .  .  24  50 
Boston  Transcript  Co.  .  24  48 
Thompson  &Odell  Co..  24  30 
Marie  Deretzky  ...  23  00 
E.  M.  Cundall  ...  22  50 
Mabel  Ladd  ....  22  50 
Frank  J.  Pope  ...  22  23 
John  Marno  ....  21  70 
Charles  W.  Parmenter.  21  47 
Greenwood  &  Co.  .  .  21  25 
Hektograph  Mfg.  Co.  .  21  25 
J.  L.  Backman  ...  21  05 
Puritan  Publishing  Co.  21  00 
Fred  A.  Fernald  ...  20  75 
Curtis  Davis  &  Co.  .  .  20  00 
Drivers'  Union  Ice  Co.  .  20  00 
George  B.  Frazar  .  .  20  00 
Mechanics'  Iron  Foun- 
dry Co   19  88 
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American  Soap  &  Wash- 

Whitall,  Tatum,  &  Co. 

$16  59 

oline  Co  

50 

Canton  Mfg.  &  Bleach- 

Harriet  A.  Porter  . 

19 

50 

16  50 

Mary  hi.  Kodden 

19 

50 

George  F.  Partridge  . 

16  32 

Esther  Broussard 

19 

25 

Louisa  Yunnitz  .    .  . 

16  25 

Florence  McKay  . 

19 

25 

William  H.  Keyser  & 

Amabel  It.  ±l* .  Hope 

19 

Y6 

16  00 

Kenew- Bradley  Co. . 

18 

70 

Marie  Tedesko    .    .  . 

16  00 

John  J.  Baird 

18 

00 

Mira  Baker  .... 

15  75 

juien  ivi.  u  L/Onnor  . 

1  Q 

(\C\ 

00 

Harriet  Wright  .    .  . 

15  75 

outiei  lower  uo. 

17 

7o 

Wyckoff,    Seaman s,  & 

George  I.  Hayes  .    .  . 

17 

50 

Benedict  .... 

15  30 

Sarah  Arato  .... 

17 

25 

Hammond  Typewriter 

xlolcll  Oiled/  .... 

1  7 
J  ( 

AO 

Co  

15  22 

Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  .  . 

17 

15 

Cutter  &  Cutter  .    .  . 

15  00 

C.  H.  Bartlett  &  Co.  . 

17 

00 

Sundry  bills  less  than 

Annie  Callahan  .    .  . 

16 

75 

$15  

1,039  42 

Josephine  Herbert  .  . 
Jennie  Mangini  .    .  . 

16 

75 

16 

75 

Total  expenditure,   $226,777  91 

Annie  G.  Furlong   .  . 

16 

60 

Requisitions  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Accounts  : 


1897. 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water.  Incidentals. 

Totals. 

February 

.  $5,798 

05 

$10,746 

59 

$16,544  64 

March      .  . 

6,573 

86 

7,747 

47 

14,321  33 

April  .    .  . 

5,778 

37 

6,481 

51 

12,259  88 

May    .    .  . 

7,437 

93 

7,347 

10 

14,785  03 

June  . 

1,458 

43 

12,742 

77 

14,201  20 

July    .    .  . 

1,119 

11 

13,017 

70 

14,136  81 

August  . 

9,291 

41 

.11,938 

16 

21,229  57 

September  . 

.  27,783 

18 

27,687 

34 

55,470  52 

October  . 

.  24,885 

25 

12,951 

06 

37,836  31 

November 

2,529 

92 

9,194 

57 

11,724  49 

December 

1,224 

08 

6,241 

29 

7,465  37 

1898. 

January  . 

2,136 

70 

4,666 

06 

6,802  76 

Totals  . 

.  $96,016 

29 

$130,761  62 

$226,777  91 
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TARIFF   OF  SUPPLIES. 


The  following  tariffs  for  High  and  Grammar  Schools  show 
the  average  amount  of  each  article  annually  sent  to  the 
schools  for  use  of  the  pupils  and  instructors  during  the  past 
few  years. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Examination  paper 
Letter  paper  . 
Note  paper 
Composition  books 
Pens 

Penholders 
Drawing  pencils 
Common  pencils 
Rubber  . 
Blotters  . 


PUPILS. 


12    reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

9    reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

li  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

7    to  each  pupil. 
10    gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

1£  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

3    to  each  pupil. 

5    to  each  pupil. 

3    pieces  to  each  pupil. 

3    to  each  pupil. 


Letter  paper  . 
Note  paper 
Note  envelopes 
Pens 
Mucilage 
Blotters  . 
Penholders 
Drawing  pencils 
Common  pencils 
Rubber  . 

Each  principal 


TEACHERS. 

4  quires  to  each  teacher. 
6  quires  to  each  teacher. 

4  packages  to  each  teacher. 
1  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 
1  bottle  to  each  teacher. 
1  package  to  each  teacher. 
3  to  each  teacher. 

5  to  each  teacher. 
5  to  each  teacher. 
3  pieces  to  each  teacher. 

equivalent  to  two  teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 

Ink  4  gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 

Chalk  9  boxes  to  each  1C0  pupils. 

Blackboard  erasers  ...  20  to  each  100  pupils. 
Recitation  cards     ....     400  to  each  100  pupils. 

Mucilage  2  quarts  to  each  building. 

Large  envelopes    ....     100  to  each  building. 
Supplementary  reading,  record  books,  apparatus,  drawing  instruments, 
maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Examination  paper 
Letter  paper  . 
Note  paper 
Composition  books  . 

Pens  

Penholders  . 
Drawing  pencils 
Common  pencils 
Rubber  .... 
Drawing  paper  for  maps,  etc. 
Blank  books  for  spelling 
Blotters  P. 

Blocks  .... 


JPILS. 

2  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

4  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 
28  quires  to  each  100  pupils. 

2h,  to  each  pupil. 

9  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

1  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 
2h  to  each  pupil. 

5  to  each  pupil. 

2  pieces  to  each  pupil. 

5  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

150  to  each  100  pupils. 

2  to  each  pupil. 

3  to  each  pupil. 


TEACHERS . 


Letter  paper  . 
Note  paper 
Note  envelopes 
Penholders 
Drawing  pencils 
Common  pencils 
Rubber  . 
Pens 
Mucilage 
Blotters  . 


quires  to  each  teacher, 
quires  to  each  teacher, 
packages  to  each  teacher 
to  each  teacher, 
to  each  teacher, 
to  each  teacher, 
pieces  to  each  teacher, 
gross  to  each  10  teachers 
bottle  to  each  teacher, 
package  to  each  teacher. 


Each  principal  equivalent  to  two  teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 

Ink  3    gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 

Chalk  3    gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Blackboard  erasers  .  .  .  10  to  each  100  pupils. 
Recitation  cards      ....      200    to  each  100  pupils. 

Mucilage  1    quart  to  each  building. 

Large  envelopes     ....    100    to  each  building. 
Supplementary  reading,  record  books,  apparatus,  drawing  instruments, 

maps,  globes,  charts,  paper  to  be  used  in  place  of  slates,  etc.,  as 

voted  by  the  committee. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PUPILS. 

Blocks  for  number  work,  2  to  each  pupil. 

Lead  pencils,  rubber,  paper,  and  clay  as  wanted. 


TEACHERS. 


1  quire  letter  paper. 

£  ream  of  note  paper. 
10  large  envelopes. 

2  packages  note  envelopes. 
1  small  bottle  mucilage. 

1  package  blotters. 


Scissors 
Chalk 

Black-board  erasers 
Recitation  cards 
Ink  . 


2  pieces  rubber. 
4  common  lead  pencils. 
2  penholders. 
15  pens. 
1  qt.  bottle  ink  to  each  build- 
ing. 


SCHOOLS. 


60  to  each  building. 
2  gross  to  each  class 
5  to  each  class. 
120  to  each  class, 
as  needed. 


Record  books,  primary-school  paper,  charts,  paper  to  be  used  in  place 
of  slates,  colored  paper,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 

Supplementary  reading  to  be  furnished  in  sets  of  either  fifteen  or  thirty 
books  by  the  principal  of  the  district  from  books  allowed  him  for  this 
purpose  by  the  committee. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2-1898. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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ROCKWELL 


BOSTON: 
AND  CHURCHILL 
1  8  9  8. 


PRESS. 


THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


Boston,  March,  1898. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board,  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  herewith  submit  their  report  for  the 
financial  year  1897-98,  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  expenditures  furnished  by  the  Auditing  Clerk  as  required 
by  section  42  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

In  1889  the  Legislature  transferred  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee the  responsibility  of  repairing  school-houses,  and 
since  that  time  further  legislation  has  been  enacted  granting 
them  authority  to  purchase  school-house  sites  and  to  erect 
and  furnish  new  school  buildings.  Therefore,  during  the 
past  year  the  entire  expenditures  incurred  for  the  public 
schools  have  been  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
School  Committee,  with  the  exception  of  some  uncompleted 
work  belonging  to  previous  years  ;  the  Cit}'  Treasurer  pay- 
ing the  bills  either  from  an  appropriation  made  by  the  City 
Council,  or  from  that  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  made  and  provided. 

Under  date  of  Dec.  22,  1896,  this  committee  presented 
to,  the  School  Board  the  amount  that  in  their  judgment 
would  be  needed  to  carry  on  the  schools  for  the  financia  1 
year  1897-98. 

The  estimates  submitted,  after  receiving  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  School  Board,  were  forwarded  to  His  Honor 
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the  Mayor.  The  amount  requested,  exclusive  of  repairs, 
was  subdivided  as  follows  : 


Salaries  of  instructors   $1,804,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   69,100  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   139,000  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   91,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   146,900  00 


$2,250,000  00 

The  City  Council  made  a  reduction  of  $110,000,  granting 
on  account  of  the  above  request  the  sum  of  $2,140,000. 

This  amount  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  actual  expenses 
of  the  schools,  and  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  a  further 
communication  on  the  subject,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Board,  and  sent  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor  under  date  of 
Nov.  23,  1897,  said  communication  stating  that  a  sum 
equal  to  the  reduction,  viz.,  $110,000,  would  be  needed  to 
carry  on  the  schools  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  it  hav- 
ing been  proved  that  the  original  amount  estimated  was 
not  excessive. 

In  addition  to  the  request  for  $2,250,000,  the  sum  of 
$250,000  was  asked  for  under  the  head  of  repairs  and  altera- 
tions of  school-houses. 

For  this  purpose  the  City  Council  granted  $175,000,  a 
reduction  of  $75,000  from  the  estimates  submitted,  which 
amount  the  School  Committee  asked  to  have  made  good 
under  date  of  Dec.  14,  1897.  The  experience  of  several 
years  clearly  indicated  that  $175,000  would  not  provide  for 
the  constantly  increasing  needs  in  the  way  of  repairs  and 
alterations ;  and  as  these  expenditures  are  restricted  to  the 
appropriation  granted,  the  City  Council  must  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  forced  neglect  of  the  School  Committee 
in  keeping  the  school-houses  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  their  occupants.  The  only  alternative 
is  for  the  School  Committee  to  authorize  expenditures  con- 
trary to  law. 
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The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  past  year  were  as  follows  : 

Salaries  of  instructors       ....  $1,817,21800 

Salaries  of  officers     .....  69,385  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   139,220  29 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water        .               .        .  96,016  29 

Supplies  and  incidentals  : 
Books       ....       150,509  73 
Printing    ....  7,350  37 

Stationery  and  drawing  ma- 
terials   .        .        .        .         21,883  63 

Miscellaneous  items  .        .         51,017  89 

  130,761  62 

School-house  repairs,  etc.  .  .        .        229,941  27 


Expended  from  the  appropriation  .  .  $2,482,542  47 
From  income  of  Gibson  and  other  funds     .  1,904  30 


Total  expenditure  ....  $2,484,446  77 
Total  income   42,287  16 


Net  expenditure,  School  Committee   .        .    $2,442,159  61 


Your  committee,  in  preparing  the  estimates,  stated  that 
the  probable  income  would  be  as  follows  : 

Non-residents,  State  and  city  .  .  .  $19,000  00 
Trust-funds  and  other  sources    .        .        .  21,000  00 


Total  estimated  income       .        .        .  $40,000  00 
The  income  collected  was  as  follows  : 

Non-residents,  State  and  city     .        .        .  $19,214  36 

Trust-funds  and  other  sources    .        .        .  20,868  59 

Sale  of  books   300  02 

State  of  Massachusetts,  travelling  expenses  1,904  19 


Total  income  $42,287  16 
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The  net  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  compared  with 
those  for  1896-97,  show  an  increase  of  $179,246.80. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  the  past  year  was  81,638.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil  amounted  to  $29.91 ;  an  increase,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  previous  year,  of  ninety-six  cents  per  pupil. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different  grades  of 
schools  has  increased  within  two  years  from  74,666  to  81,- 
638,  a  gain  of  6,972,  and  over  nine  per  cent.  The  popula- 
tion is  reckoned  as  increasing  at  the  rate  of  between  two  and 
three  per  cent,  each  year,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school 
attendance  has  increased  during  the  time  mentioned  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  population. 

While  the  schools  as  a  whole  gained  about  nine  per  cent., 
the  High  Schools  show  an  increase  of  over  nineteen  per 
cent.  ;  and  as  the  cost  of  education  in  the  High  Schools  is 
about  three  times  the  average  cost  for  the  other  grades,  this 
lar^e  influx  in  the  Hiofh  Schools  is  one  reason  for  the  in- 
creased  cost  of  school  expenses. 

The  gross  expenses  for  the  past  year,  compared  with  those 
for  1896-97,  show  a  variation  in  the  different  items  of  the 
appropriation  as  follows  : 


Salaries  of  instructors,  increased  . 
Salaries  of  officers,  increased 
Salaries  of  janitors,  increased 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water,  increased 
School-house  repairs,  etc.,  increased 


$153,425  26 

3,094  16 

7,659  79 

13,212  20 

3,967  51 


$181,358  92 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  decreased        .        .  976  39 


Total  increase,  gross      ....  $180,382  53 


The  following  shows  the  variation  in  the  number  of  pupils 
and  in  salaries  in  the  different  grades  for  the  past  year,  com- 
pared with  those  for  1896-97  : 
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High  Schools,  pupils  increased  372,  salaries  increased      .  $29,696  24 
Grammar  Schools,  pupils  increased  1,323,  salaries  in- 
creased   59,993  73 

Primary  Schools,  pupils  increased  1,250,  salaries  increased,  38,183  25 
Horace  Mann  School,  pupils  increased   1,  salaries  in- 
creased   624  30 

Kindergartens,  pupils  increased  510,  salaries  increased     .  9,506  62 

Evening  Schools,  pupils  increased  138,  salaries  increased  .  9,217  00 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  pupils  decreased  121,  salaries 

decreased   404  00 

Manual  Training  Schools,  salaries  increased      .       .       .  6,336  15 

Special  teachers,  salaries  increased   271  27 

Spectacle  Island,  pupils  decreased  2. 


Total  increase  in  pupils,  3,471 ;  in  salaries,  $153,425.26. 

The  number  of  regular  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls,  Jan. 
1,  1898,  was  1,684,  divided  among  the  several  grades  of 
schools  as  follows  :  High  Schools,  174;  Grammar  Schools, 
791;  Primary  Schools,  540;  Horace  Mann  School,  12; 
Kindergartens,  127  ;  Manual  Training,  including  Cookery, 
40, — an  increase  of  71  regular  instructors  since  Jan.  1, 
1897. 

In  addition  there  have  been  122  temporary  teachers  and 
67  special  assistants  employed  in  the  day  schools,  an  aver- 
age of  202  instructors  in  the  Evening  and  Evening  Drawing- 
Schools,  and  66  special  instructors,  including  39  teachers  of 
sewing,  making  a  total  of  2,141  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls 
during  the  year. 

Later  in  this  report  the  expenses  of  each  grade  of  schools 
are  given,  but  include  only  such  as  are  directly  chargeable 
to  the  different  grades.  In  addition,  certain  expenditures, 
which  might  be  termed  general  expenses,  such  as  cost  of 
supervision,  salaries  of  officers  and  directors  of  special 
studies,  manual  training  expenses,  printing,  the  annual  fes- 
tival, and  similar  expenditures,  amounting  to  $208,855.40, 
or  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  running  expenses,  are  in- 
curred for  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

In  like  manner  a  certain  part  of  the  income  collected, 
amounting  to  $20,868.59,  is  received  for  the  schools  in 
general,  and  not  for  any  particular  grade. 
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The  following  shows  the  total  net  cost  for  carrying  on 
each  grade  of  schools,  by  charging  and  crediting  each  with 
its  share,  pro  rata,  of  the  general  expense  and  income  : 


NORMAL,  LATIN,   AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $326,918  75 

Salaries  of  janitors   18,434  80 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  .       .       .       .  17,113  53 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items      ....  4,291  58 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   13,993  70 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   28,093  14 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   37,530  67 


Total  cost  $446,376  17 

Income  from  sale  of  books  $95  30 

Proportion  of  general  income     ....   3,750  03 

  3,845  33 

Net  cost  $442,530  84 


Average  number  of  pupils,  5,317  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $83.23. 

Cost  of  educating  5,317  pupils  $442,530  84 

Tuition  paid  by  103  non-resident  pupils     ....       7,532  82 


Net  cost  of  educating  5,214  resident  pupils  .       .       .  $434,998  02 


Average  cost  of  each  resident  pupil,  $83.43. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $846,143  51 

Salaries  of  janitors      ...       :       ...       .  62,190  56 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery   39,727  72 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items      ....  6,869  34 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   43,271  84 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   86,632  62 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   99,584  33 


Total  cost  $1,184,419  92 

Income  from  sale  of  books  $114  85 

Income  from  non-resident  tuition  .  .  .  185  88 
Proportion  of  general  income     ....   9,950  36 

  10,251  09 

Net  cost  $1,174,168  83 


Average  number  of  pupils,  37,229;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $31.54. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $418,031  37 

Salaries  of  janitors   51,511  86 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  13,296  40 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items      ....  2,691  72 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   31,242  64 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.   70,554  90 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   53,914  86 


Total  cost  $641,243  75 

Income  from  sale  of  books .       .  .       .     $67  70 

Proportion  of  general  income     ....   5,387  11 

  5,454  81 

Net  cost  \       .       .       .  $635,788  94 


Average  number  of  pupils,  28,685;  cost  per  pupil,  $22.16. 

EVENING  HIGH  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $55,553  50 

Salaries  of  janitors   2,627  80 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  1,887  72 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items      .       .       .       .  48  52 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   3,521  70 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   230  09 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   5,862  99 


Total  cost  $69,732  32 

Income  from  sale  of  books  $22  17 

Income  from  non-resident  tuition  .  .  .  82  24 
Proportion  of  general  income     ....      585  83 

  690  24 

Net  cost  $69,042  08 


Average  number  of  pupils,  5,895 ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $11.71. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $11,252  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   418  67 

Drawing  materials  and  stationery   450  71 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items     ....  23  67 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   735  57 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   2,870  54 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   1,445  91 


Total  cost  $17,197  07 


Carried  forward , 
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Brought  forward,  $17,197  07 

Proportion  of  general  income   144  48 


Net  cost  $17,052  59 


Average  number  of  pupils,  516  ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $33.05. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $15,533  98 

Salaries  of  janitors   1,399  00 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  78  39 

Other  supplies,  car-fares,  and  miscellaneous  items     .       .  2,652  56 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .   592  31 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   1,583  71 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   2,004  84 


Total  cost  $23,844  79 

Proportion  of  general  income     ......  200  33 


$23,644  46 

Average  number  of  pupils,  109  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $216.92. 

Total  cost  of  educating  109  pupils  $23,644  46 

Received  from  the  State,  etc.,  for  tuition  and  travelling- 
expenses  of  pupils  13,317  61 


Net  cost  of  educating  109  pupils   $10,326  85 

Net  average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $94.74. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $78,338  86 

Salaries  of  janitors   1,822  60 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery   .       .       .       .  98  78 

Kindergarten  supplies   1,396  25 

Services  of  maids   1,897  95 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items      ....  221  31 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   735  99 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.   8,212  77 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   8,511  80 


Total  cost   .       .       .  $101,236  31 

Proportion  of  general  income   850  45 


Net  cost  $100,385  86 


Average  number  of  pupils,  3,864 ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $25.98. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made  for 
carrying  on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  furniture,  repairs,  and 
new  school-houses,  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Board,  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years  and  nine  months  : 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 

1876-77   

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78-  •     •  • 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79   

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53.262 

25  79 

1879-80  

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81   

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-82  

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1    OOO   COC     1  1 

l,323,o2o  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1  AAA    Ci  O 

1882-83   

1    AAO  Q11  CZCi 

1,413,811  DO 

TO  OTQ 

7o,z78  oo 

i  o/in  too  in 

57,554 

23  29 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  7- 

58,788 

23  37 

1,507,394  03 

39,048  26 

l,4oo,34o  77 

59,706 

24  59 

1885-86   

1,485,237  20 

31,213  34 

1    AT*  A    nOO  Dfi 

l,4o4,023  8o 

61,259 

23  74 

1886-87   

1,485,343  29 

33,388  28 

l,4ol,9oo  01 

62,259 

23  32 

1887-88   

1,536,552  99 

37,092  81 

1,499,460  18 

62,226 

24  10 

1888-89   

1,596,949  08 

39,585  52 

1,557,363  56 

64,584 

24  11 

1  OOQ.QA 

1  fi^d  ^97  91 

39,912  30 

1,614,614  91 

66,003 

24  46 

1890-91   

1,685,360  28 

41,209  06 

1,644,151  22 

67,022 

24  53 

1891-92  t 

nine  months  \  ' 

1,295,981  34 

30,757  31 

1,265,224  03 

67,696 

18  69 

1892-93   

1,768,985  64 

37,578  66 

1,731,406  98 

68,970 

25  10 

1893-94  

1,822,052  26 

40,709  13 

1,781,343  13 

71,495 

24  92 

1894-95   

1,885,537  38 

38,604  35 

1,846,933  03 

73,603 

25  09 

1895-96  

1,964,760  76 

39,181  66 

1,925,579  10 

74,666 

25  79 

1896-97  

2,077,377  56 

39,500  83 

2,037,876  73 

78,167 

26  07 

1897-98   

2,254,505  50 

42,287  16 

2,212,218  34 

81,638 

27  10 

From  the 

above  table 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  running- 

expenses,  exclusive  of  repairs,  were  $1.03  more  per  pupil 
than  for  the  previous  year. 

In  the  following  table  the  total  expenditure  incurred  by 
the  School  Committee,  exclusive  of  repairs,  is  divided  into 
the  five  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  appropriation. 
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The  net  amount  expended  for  each  of  these  items  during 
the  past  twenty-one  years  and  nine  months  is  herewith 
shown  : 


Year. 

Salaries 
Instructors. 

Salaries 
Officers. 

Salaries 
Janitors. 

Fuel,  Gas, 
and  Water. 

Supplies  and 
Incidentals. 

1876-77  .... 

$1,190,575  10 

$56,807  56 



$77,654  63 

$55,490  16 

$122,673  25 

1877-78  .... 

1,128,430  40 

58,035  94 

75,109  93 

53,321  70 

110,680  46 

1878-79  ... 

1,085,288  32 

55,462  18 

73,728  94 

47,678  94 

111,343  68 

1879-80  ... 

1,085,324  34 

53,679  74 

74,594  40 

40,920  22 

113,243  02 

1880-81  .... 

1,087,172  23 

52,470  00 

77,204  10 

57,483  62 

65,562  93 

1881-82  ... 

1,085,459  28 

55,993  83 

79,791  50 

57,593  17 

44,788  33 

1882-83  .... 

1,094,491  01 

57,038  83 

81,281  84 

60,863  11 

46,858  31 

1883-84  .... 

1,118,751  87 

58,820  00 

83,182  71 

66,068  59 

46,966  55 

1884*85  .... 

1,143,893  48 

60,020  00 

84,982  91 

61,325  41 

118,123  97 

1885-88  .... 

1,162,566  65 

58,910  00 

86,601  38 

58,417  53 

87,528  30 

1886-87         .  . 

1,182,092  18 

55,739  67 

89,802  95 

57,216  67 

67,103  54 

1887-88  .... 

1,202,685  55 

57,608  00 

98,947  00 

71,048  76 

69,170  87 

1888-89  ... 

1,247,482  78 

58,157  00 

99,248  74 

75,067  07 

77,407  97 

1889-90 

1,295,177  76 

58,295  00 

101,399  05 

73,580  27 

86,162  83 

1890-91  .... 

1,325,984  68 

60,112  33 

103,420  72 

69,524  54 

85,108  95 

1891-92     |  • 

nine  months  j   .  . 

1,005,050  71 

45,638  33 

78,652  64 

56,665  22 

79,217  13 

1892-93  .... 

1,391,121  05 

60,566  83 

110,669  83 

77,872  75 

91,176  52 

1893-94  ... 

1,432,808  21 

62,023  34 

114,512  85 

86,666  99 

85,331  74 

1894-95  ... 

1,495,799  61 

58,970  00 

118,336  49 

77,291  91 

96,535  02 

1895-96  ... 

1,548,910  75 

62,454  50 

123,871  31 

75,900  29 

114,442  25 

1896-97  ... 

1,628,510  68 

66,290  84 

131,560  50 

82,804  09 

128,710  62 

1897-98  ... 

1,779,039  35 

69,385  00 

139,220  29 

96,016  29 

128,557  41 

Total  

$27,716,615  99 

$1,282,478  92 

$2,103,774  71 

$1,458,817  30 

$1,976,693  65 

Average     .  .  . 

$1,259,846  18 

$58,294  50 

$95,626  12 

$66,309  88 

$89,849  71 

The  average  annual  increase  in  pupils  during  the  time 
covered  by  the  above  table  was  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred,  which  should  enter  into  the  account  in  comparing 
expenses. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  repairs  made  and 
furniture  provided  since  1876-77  : 


Yeak. 

Expenditures. 



Income. 

 !  

Net  Expenditures. 



No.  of 
Pupils. 

 . 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 

qplDO  jO  t  0   t  ~ 

$165,876  72 

50  308 

$3  30 

AOS  Q=. 
IZ0,4Z8  oO 

19fi  498  S^i 

51  759 

2  45 

114,010  oZ 

1 1 4  fll  \  °.9 

E>°.  9fi9 

2  14 

i  c»  w  r\   c,  ( \ 

no  £1  A  QA 

ys,oJ4  84 

y8,014  84 

53  981 

1  82 

t  O  Oft   O  1 

1880-81   

i4o,yio  oo 

iiton^  fin 

14S  70S  'i'S 

54  712 

2  66 

1  o  o  i  on 

l(8,UUa  88 

247  50 

1 77  7fil 

1  t  l  ,  * Dl  on 

55  638 

3  19 

i  a  o  ft  o  o 

Iow,oo0  8<.i 

•>qi  rin 
Mi  uu 

1  QQ  1 1  Q  fiQ 
18V),  I  It*  8o 

57,554 

3  29 

1883-84   

186,852  18 

300  00 

186,552  18 

58,788 

3  17 

1884-85   

198,059  11 

526  50 

197,532  61 

59,706 

3  31 

1885-86   

188,435  63 

137  50 

188,298  13 

61,259 

3  07 

1886-87   

171,032  71 

295  92 

170,733  79 

62,259 

2  74 

1887-88   

243,107  89 

221  00 

242,886  89 

62,226 

3  90 

1888-89   

251,736  17 

153  00 

251,583  17 

64,584 

3  90 

1889-90  

262,208  75 

850  20 

261,358  55 

66,003 

3  96 

1890-91   

263,860  16 

208  00 

263,652  16 

67,022 

3  94 

1891-92-  .  |  •  • 

nine  months  >  .  . 

205,344  27 

595  50 

204,748  77 

67,696 

3  02 

1892-93  

221,905  53 

165  00 

221,740  53 

68,970 

3  22 

1893-94  

190,465  06 

190,465  06 

71,495 

2  66 

1894-95   

214,252  47 

25  00 

214,227  47 

73,603 

2  91 

1895-96  

250,107  13 

250,107  13 

74,666 

3  35 

1896-97   

225,973  76 

937  68 

225,036  08 

78,167 

2  88 

1897-98  

229,941  27 

229,941  27 

81,638 

2  81 

The  foregoing  tables  include  all  the  running  expenses  of 
the  schools,  and  form  the  basis  for  computing  the  rate  per 
pupil.  The  total  running  expenses,  compared  with  those  for 
1896-97,  show  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  ninety-six  cents 
per  pupil. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  instructors  the  past  year 
was  $1,817,218,  an  increase  over  1896-97  of  $153,425.26, 
and  the  largest  increase  ever  recorded  in  any  one  year. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  education 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  total  expen- 
diture for  the  public  schools,  including  the  purchase  of  sites 
and  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  for  the  financial  year 
1842-43  only  amounted  to  $138,771.91,  considerably  less 
than  the  increase  as  above  mentioned  in  that  single  item. 

Of  the  increase  for  the  past  year,  about  $100,000  resulted 
from  the  schedule  of  salaries  which  went  into  operation  Sept. 
1,  1896,  and  the  balance  to  the  natural  increase  following  the 
yearly  growth  of  the  schools. 

In  1875  the  School  Board,  consisting  of  116  members, 
was  reorganized  and  superseded  by  a  new  Board,  con- 
sisting of  24  members,  and  the  Mayor  as  chairman  ex 
officio,  who  remained  as  such  until  1886.  At  the  end  of 
their  first  financial  year  they  found  that  the  net  cost  for 
salaries  of  instructors  amounted  to  $1,190,570.10.  By  a 
rearrangement  of  salaries,  and  dismissing  superfluous 
teachers,  they  were  able  at  the  end  of  five  years,  in  1881- 
82,  to  reduce  the  cost  to  $1,085,459.28.  In  1886-87  it 
increased  again  to  $1,182,092.18,  which  was  still  less,  how- 
ever, than  the  cost  in  1876-77  ;  and  from  1886-87  to  1894-95 
the  cost  rose  some  $35,000  each  year,  which  about  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  number  of  pupils. 

In  1894  a  change  was  made  in  the  rules,  whereby  certain 
credits  were  allowed  for  previous  service  when  teachers  were 
appointed.  The  application  of  this  rule  about  doubled  the 
annual  increase  in  salaries  of  instructors,  and  the  first  full 
year  of  its  operation  resulted  in  an  increase  of  $62,991.40. 

In  September,  1896,  a  new  schedule  of  salaries  went  into 
effect,  and  the  rule  allowing  credit  for  previous  service  was 
amended,  thereby  restricting  the  credits  allowed  newly- 
appointed  teachers  to  assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools. 

This  new  schedule,  by  its  operation,  will  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  cost  for  salaries  of  instructors  about  $100,000 
each  year  until  the  close  of  1900,  in  addition  to  the  expected 
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increase  occasioned  by  the  natural  addition  in  the  number  of 
pupils,  which  will  bring  up  the  amount  to  about  $150,000. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  $150,000  will  represent  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  in  salaries  of  instructors,  from  the  date 
the  new  schedule  went  into  effect,  Sept.  1,  1896,  for  four 
years,  or  until  the  teachers  who  were  on  the  maximum  of  the 
old  rates  shall  have  reached  the  maximum  of  the  new  rates. 
After  that  time,  if  no  change  is  made  in  the  present  schedule, 
the  natural  increase  will  require  about  $50,000  per  annum, 
judging  from  previous  experience. 

The  average  salary  paid  during  the  year  to  each  regular 


High  School  instructor  was   $1,783  92 

Grammar  School  instructor  was   1,027  15 

Primary  School  instructor  was   750  09 

During  the  year  $70,211 .74  were  paid  for  instruction  by 
special  teachers,  as  follows  : 

Sewing,  39  teachers,  342  divisions      .....  $25,549  54 

Music,  8  instructors   14,112  00 

Drawing:  director   3,000  00 

2  assistants   4,650  22 

Modern  languages  :  3  assistants   4,500  00 

Physical  training :  director,  8  months         ....  2,000  00 

assistant       .       .       .       .       .       .  2,280  00 

Military  drill :  instructor  and  armorer       ....  2,788  88 

Kindergarten  methods  :  director  and  instructor  .       .       .  4,260  00 

Calisthenics  and  elocution  :  5  instructors    ....  3,977  10 

Chemistry:  instructor   1,620  00 

assistant,  Girls'  High  School    ....  804  00 

assistant,  Roxbury  High  School      .       .       .  670  00 

Total  for  special  instructors   $70,211  74 


The  Evening  High  School  in  Montgomery  street,  together 
with  branches  of  the  same  in  East  Boston  and  Charlestown, 
opened  September  27.  During  the  year  an  additional  branch 
was  established  in  South  Boston,  October  13,  but  on  account 
of  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  pupils,  it  was  discon- 
tinued after  an  existence  of  about  three  months. 
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The  average  number  of  instructors  required  each  evening 
for  Evening  High  School  work  was  forty-one,  at  a  cost  for 
salaries  of  $18,841. 

Twelve  Evening  Elementary  Schools  were  in  session  dur- 
ing the  year,  requiring  an  average  teaching  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  instructors,  at  an  expense  for  salaries  of 
$36,712.50. 

As  an  experiment,  a  cookery  class  was  established  in  the 
Lyman  Evening  School,  beginning  Jan.  4,  1898. 

The  School  Board  voted  that  the  sessions  of  the  Evening- 
High  School  and  of  five  Elementary  Schools  be  allowed  to 
continue  two  weeks  longer  than  the  time  fixed  by  the  Regu- 
lations, which  added  nearly  $2,500  to  the  cost  for  maintaining 
Evening  Schools. 

Five  Evening  Drawing  Schools  were  in  operation  during 
the  year. 

The  school  formerly  located  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  building  was  removed  to  hired  rooms  in  Columbus 
avenue. 

The  number  of  instructors  required  for  these  schools  was 
26,  at  a  cost  for  salaries  of  $11,252. 

The  total  running  expenses  for  all  evening  instruction 
throughout  the  year  amounted  to  $79,620.49. 

The  number  of  Kindergartens  has  increased  during  the 
year  from  62  to  67.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  Jan. 
1,  1898,  was  64  principals,  63  assistants,  5  temporary 
teachers,  and  8  special  assistants.  The  salaries  paid  instruc- 
tors during  the  year  amounted  to  $78,338.86,  an  increase  as 
compared  with  1896-97  of  $9,506.62. 

The  total  running  expenses  for  the  year,  including  the 
salary  paid  the  Director  of  Kindergartens,  amounted  to 
$95,604.51.   

During  the  year  twenty-six  schools  were  carried  on  where 
carpentry  was  taught  to  boys,  and  twenty  schools  where 
cookery  was  taught  to  girls. 
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For  teaching  carpentry  and  cookery  a  force  of  43  special 
instructors  is  employed,  including  2  principals,  one  in  each 
branch,  and  3  temporary  assistants,  and  their  total  salaries 
paid  amount  to  $33,734.93  for  the  year,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $6,336.15. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  officers  the  past  year  was 
$69,385,  an  increase  of  $3,094.16  as  compared  with  the 
year  previous.  This  item  includes  the  salaries  of  the  Super- 
intendent, six  Supervisors,  Secretary,  Auditing  Clerk,  their 
assistants,  and  the  messengers  ;  also  nineteen  Truant  Officers, 
including  the  Chief. 

The  total  number  of  employees  under  this  head  at  the 
present  time  is  forty -three. 

The  number  of  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  and  in 
charge  of  a  janitor  appointed  by  the  city  was,  Jan.  1,  1898, 
two  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  number  of  janitors  employed 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

^  few  buildings  require  more  than  one  janitor,  and  several 
janitors  have  the  care  of  more  than  one  building. 

The  average  salary  paid  to  each  janitor  was  $804.74. 
Some  janitors  who  have  small  buildings  give  only  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  work,  while  others  having  the  care  of 
very  large  buildings,  or  two  or  more  school-houses,  not  only 
give  their  entire  time,  but,  in  addition,  are  obliged  to  hire 
assistance. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  the  care  of  the  school  buildings 
during  the  year  was  $139,220.29,  an  increase  of  $7,659.79 
over  the  cost  for  1896-97. 

Civil  service  requirements  and  recent  legislation  concern- 
ing steam  boilers  and  engines  limit  this  committee  in  filling 
vacancies  to  a  superior  grade  of  employees,  who  command  a 
higher  compensation  than  was  paid  prior  to  these  restric- 
tions. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  floors  of  all  the  school- 
houses  were  thorough^  washed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
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janitors  ;  and  in  December  the  windows  in  a  number  of  the 
buildings  were  given  an  extra  washing. 

The  cost  of  the  extra  work  performed  during  the  year 
amounted  to  about  $2,000. 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  in  September,  1897,  the 
janitors  were  requested  to  take  special  pains  for  the  disin- 
fection of  their  buildings,  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
the  spread  of  contagious  disease,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  order,  passed  by  the  School  Board  June  22,  1897  : 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Accounts  require  the  janitors  of 
school  buildings,  every  two  weeks  during  school  sessions,  to  cover  all 
floors  with  sawdust  wet  with  a  suitable  solution,  and  sweep  the  sawdust 
up  before  it  becomes  dry.  Also  to  properly  disinfect  the  chairs  and 
desks  of  all  pupils  who  may  have  contracted  a  contagious  disease,  or 
who  are  obliged  to  be  away  from  school  on  account  of  contagious  dis- 
ease, by  thoroughly  wiping  such  chairs  and  desks  with  a  cloth  wet  with 
a  suitable  solution. 

Formaldehyde  was  selected  as  the  best  disinfectant  to  be 
used,  and  the  buildings  throughout  the  city  were  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  also  with  sawdust.  A  circular 
was  issued  to  the  janitors  under  date  of  Sept.  10,  1897,  con- 
taining explicit  directions  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  order,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  matter  has  been  faith- 
fully attended  to. 

This  committee  are  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  movement 
for  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  present  plan  in  operation  will  result  in  a  more 
healthful  condition  of  the  school-houses,  and,  what  is  still 
more  imperative,  lessen  the  dangers  of  contagion  among  the 
school  children. 

On  pages  33  to  36  of  this  report  is  tabulated  a  list  of 
buildings  for  which  the  salaries  paid  for  janitors'  services 
amount  to  $300  or  more  per  annum. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Supplies  presented 
for  approval  bills  to  the  amount  of  $226,777.91,  which 
represents  the  total  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee, 
exclusive  of  salaries,  repairs,  and  the  building  of  new  school- 
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houses.  The  income  amounted  to  $2,204.21,  which,  deducted 
from  the  gross  expenditures,  leaves  the  sum  of  $224,573.70 
as  the  net  amount  expended  under  their  direction.  The 
schools  consumed  15,327  tons  of  coal  and  247  cords  of 
wood,  which  together  with  the  expense  for  water,  gas,  and 
electric  lighting  amounted  to  $96,016.29,  which  is  included 
in  the  above  amount. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  method  and  cost  of  supply- 
ing the  schools  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  lately  presented. 


During  the  year  bills  properly  certified  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings  and  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  School  Houses  have  been  received,  amounting  to 
$229,941.27,  which  represents  the  cost  of  repairs  and  altera- 
tions of  school-houses,  and  includes  rents  paid  for  temporary 
accommodations. 

The  largest  items  of  expense  were  as  follows  : 


Furniture    .       .       .   $49,371  07 

Carpentry   34,981  33 

Heating  apparatus   29,711  36 

Rent  and  taxes   25,815  62 

Masonry   12,075  09 

Painting  and  glazing   14,766  83 

Plumbing   11,114  51 

Roofing   5,485  93 

Salaries  of  Superintendent  and  Assistants  ....  5,697  50 


In  addition  to  the  cost  for  repairs  the  City  Council  has 
appropriated  during  the  past  two  years  the  sum  of  $426,- 
664.44  to  be  used  for  such  schools  as  needed  improvements 
of  a  sanitary  nature. 

In  the  last  report  of  this  committee  a  list  of  schools  was 
given  showing  repairs  made  to  the  extent  of  $172,950.86  ; 
and  during  the  present  year  the  sum  of  $253,713.58  has 
been  expended  according  to  the  following  list,  for  bettering 
the  ventilation  and  sanitary  conditions  : 
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Edward  Everett   $8,743  31 

Cyrus  Alger   8,610  69 

Roxbury-street   9,941  11 

Glenway     400  40 

Freeman                                                                   .  4,263  36 

Cushman   1,513  92 

Washington-street,  Forest  Hills   56  70 

Savin  Hill  ■     .  36  00 

Common-street   360  56 

Mt.  Pleasant-avenue   364  05 

Lewis   126  00 

Chestnut-avenue   1,434  23 

Mechanic  Arts  High   1  60 

Grant   1,067  81 

Hobart-street   7,140  59 

Mead-street   866  58 

Bailey-street   689  33 

Quincy-street,  Roxbury   2,072  64 

Everett,  Brighton   36  00 

Lowell   4,797  47 

Warren   1,061  24 

Canterbury-street       .       .   841  93 

Emerson,  Primary   888  64 

Ware  ...........  285  50 

Dillaway   14,414  65 

Lyman   10,437  17 

Old  Edward  Everett   9,418  93 

Somerset-street   1,778  74 

Chapman   1,956  83 

Adams-street   5,463  67 

Appleton-street   16,883  67 

Capen  .   15,351  86 

Howe   14,203  83 

Bunker  Hill,  Grammar   20,088  97 

Bunker  Hill,  Primary   13,152  67 

Tileston   12,446  01 

Kmerson   15,397  60 

Pormort   573  78 

Harris   3,711  94 

Prince   19,411  35 

Franklin   11,305  46 

Frothingham      .  • .       .  371  92 

Eliot   4,039  35 

Salaries   3,667  84 

Teaming   537  54 

Fire  extinguishers   2,773  87 

Incidentals   726  27 

Total   $253,713  58 
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Chapter  408  of  the  Acts  of  1895,  approved  May  24,  1895, 
granting  authority  to  the  School  Committee  to  expend  cer- 
tain sums  of  money  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  school 
buildings  and  for  the  purchase  of  school-house  sites  was 
amended  by  chapter  442  of  the  Acts  of  1897,  which  pro- 
vided $650,000  each  for  the  years  1897  and  1898  in  place  of 
$400,000  for  each  of  the  years  1897,  1898,  1899. 

The  amount  of  money  granted  the  School  Committee  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 
school  buildings,  under  the  Acts  above  mentioned,  was  as 
follows  : 

Amount  allowed  for  1895   $500,000 


making  a  total  allowance  of  $2,300,000. 

Of  the  $1,300,000  allowed  for  1897  and  1898,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  a  sum  not  less  than  $500,000  must  be  expended 
for  the  taking;  of  land  and  the  building  and  furnishing;  of 
High  Schools  in  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  Dorchester, 
and  VVest  Roxbury. 

During  the  year,  under  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  the  following  sums  were  spent  for  new  school- 
houses  : 

Phineas  Bates   $4,125  95 

Paul  Revere   146,188  84 

Longfellow   35,159  37 

Roger  Clap   3,367  39 

Mary  Hemenway        ........  87,024  18 

Vernon-street   61,637  72 

Thetford-street   8,531  15 

Robinson-street   37,139  20 

Small  wooden  buildings   8,092  45 

Munroe-street  Annex   1,478  59 

Mayhew   143,596  96 

Sharp   2,997  96 

Carned forward,  $589,339  76 


1896 
1897 
1898 


500,000 
650,000 
650,000 


\ 
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Brought  forward, 
Sites :  William  H.  Kent 

South  Boston  High  . 
East  Boston  High 
Furnishing:  Brighton  High 
Bowdoin  . 
Gilbert  Stuart  . 
Phineas  Bates  . 
Roger  Clap 
Andrews  . 
Allston  Club-house 
Longfellow 
Robinson-street 
Grading:  Blackinton  . 

William  Wirt  Warren 
Gilbert  Stuart 
William  H.  Kent 
Cudworth  . 
Dillaway 

Total  amount  expended,  1897-8 


$539,339  76 
1,867  79 
15,877  86 
23  64 
7,201  17 
8,243  74 
1,058  14 

939  30 
3,972  30 

497  57 

125  00 
8,531  93 
1,051  50 
4,268  54 
1,626  60 
4,567  43 
3,001  50 
3,067  84 

625  85 

$605,887  46 


The  total  amount  expended  up  to  Feb.  1,  1898,  under  the 
authority  granted  by  chapter  408  of  the  Acts  of  1895  and 
chapter  442  of  the  Acts  of  1897,  amounted  to  $910,671.15. 


One  of  the  duties  of  this  committee,  as  fixed  by  the  Board, 
is  to  prepare  the  bills  for  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils 
attending  the  schools,  and  transmit  them  to  the  City  Collec- 
tor for  collection. 

In  accordance,  blanks  were  sent  to  the  schools  in  Febru- 
ary and  September,  requesting  each  principal  to  make  a 
return  of  all  non-resident  pupils  in  the  school  or  district, 
and  to  obtain  from  each  parent  or  guardian  a  signed  pledge 
agreeing  to  pay  tuition. 

From  these  returns  the  bills  are  made  out  and  payment  is 
required  within  a  certain  time,  otherwise  the  pupil  is  dis- 
missed from  school.  The  rates  charged  the  past  year  were 
$82.12  for  a  Normal,  Latin,  or  High  School  pupil,  $30.97 
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for  a  Grammar  School  pupil,  and  $21.07  for  a  Primary 
School  pupil. 

The  amount  collected  from  this  source  the  past  year  was 
as  follows  : 

103  Normal,  Latin,  and  High  School  pupils       .       .       .  $7,532  82 

8  Grammar  School  pupils   185  88 

7  Evening  High  School  pupils   82  24 

A  total  of  118  pupils  who  paid  $7,800  94 

In  addition,  $11,413.42  were  received  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  payment  for  tuition  of  pupils  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  The  State  pays  $100  per  annum  for  each 
Boston  pupil  and  $105  for  each  out-of-town  pupil. 

The  total  income  received  on  account  of  tuition  was 
$19,214.36. 

The  School  Committee  are  fortunate  in  having  at  their 
disposal  the  income  of  the  Bowdoin  and  Gibson  Funds,  with 
which  certain  schools  are  supplied  with  educational  material 
in  addition  to  that  allowed  in  common  to  all  the  schools. 

The  Bowdoin  School  Fund  consists  of  a  City  of  Boston 
bond  for  $4,500,  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  was 
purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  woodland  in  Milton, 
deeded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  by  James  Bowdoin, 
March  1,  1797.  The  interest  was  allowed  to  accumulate 
until,  Dec.  1,  1897,  it  amounted  to  $1,335. 

The  Gibson  School  Fund  is  the  bequest  of  Christopher 
Gibson,  who,  about  the  year  1674,  bequeathed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  in  the  town  of  Dorchester  the  sum  of 
£104,  with  which  twenty-six  acres  of  land  in  Dorchester 
were  purchased.  Sales  of  this  land  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  and  invested  in  City  of  Boston  bonds  ;  and 
during  the  past  year  the  Park  Commissioners,  by  order  of 
the  City  Council,  took  possession  of  255,057  feet  for  a 
playground,  for  which  the  sum  of  $37,500  was  allowed.  In 
addition,  the  Street  Commissioners  took  23,447  feet  for 
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street  purposes,  for  which  no  allowance  has  yet  been  granted. 
The  fact  of  the  land  having  been  taken  for  street  purposes 
will  probably  be  the  cause  of  the  city  charging  the  Gibson 
Fund  for  assessments  and  betterments,  although  as  a  matter 
of  justice  they  should  at  least  allow  a  sum  for  the  land  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  charges  connected  with  the  taking  thereof; 
otherwise  the  fund  will  not  only  lose  the  land,  but  will  be 
forced,  in  addition,  to  pay  the  city  something  for  the  privi- 
lege of  their  taking  it. 

The  $37,500  received  for  the  playground,  added  to  the 
previous  investment,  makes  a  fund  of  $56,425,  invested  in 
City  of  Boston  funds  ;  and  there  is  still  left  some  250,000 
feet  of  land  which  can  be  sold  in  the  future.  When  all  the 
land  is  disposed  of  the  fund  will  doubtless  yield  some  $5,000 
each  year  for  school  purposes. 

In  the  interests  of  a  movement  to  allow  the  schools  of 
South  Boston  to  participate  in  the  income  of  the  Bowdoin 
and  Gibson  funds,  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 
was  requested  and  received  as  follows,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
School  Board,  Sept.  28,  1897  : 

City  of  Boston. 
Law  Department,  73  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Sept.  27,  1897. 

To  the  School  Committee  : 

In  reply  to  your  order  requesting  my  opinion  "as  to  whether  the 
schools  in  the  South  Boston  district  should  not  be  included  among  those 
that  are  now  benefited  by  the  income  of  the  Gibson  School  Fund  and 
the  income  of  the  Bowdoin  School  Fund,"  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that 
I  have  carefully  examined  the  instruments  by  which  these  funds  were 
created,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  School  Committee  have  the  same 
right  to  expend  the  income  from  both  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
in  South  Boston  that  they  have  to  expend  it  for  those  in  Dorchester. 

Respectfully, 

ANDREW  J.  BAILEY, 

Corporation  Counsel. 

The  communication  was  placed  on  file,  and  at  the  same 
meeting  the  following  order  was  passed  : 
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Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Accounts  be  authorized  to  expend 
the  income  of  the  Gibson  School  Fund  and  the  Bowdoin  School  Fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  in  South  Boston  and  Dorchester. 

In  accordance,  this  committee  appropriated  $3,000  from 
these  funds,  $2,000  for  the  schools  in  South  Boston  and 
$1,000  for  the  schools  in  Dorchester,  and  these  amounts 
were  apportioned  among  the  different  schools  by  the  Sixth 
and  Ninth  Division  Committees  respectively. 


The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools,  including 
new  school-houses,  for  the  past  year  was  as  follows  : 


School  Committee   $2,252,601  20 

School  Committee,  Gibson  and  other  funds     .       .       .  1,904  30 

School  Committee,  repairs,  etc   229,941  27 

Public  Buildings  and  School  Departments,  New  School- 
houses  (special)   930,716  40 


Total  gross  expenditure  $3,415,163  17 

Less  income  for  the  year   42,287  16 


Total  net  expenditure  $3,372,876  01 


Your  committee  have  added  to  this  report  the  estimates 
for  the  financial  year  1898-99,  as  prepared,  approved,  and 
presented  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  under  date  of  Dec.  28, 
1897.    The  amount  asked  for,  for  ordinary  expenses,  was  as 


follows  : 

Salaries  of  instructors                                                .  $1,964,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   71,300  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   148,000  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   103,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   153,700  00 

Total  under  the  appropriation  "  School  Committee,"  $2,440,000  00 
Under  the  appropriation  "  Public  Buildings  —  Schools," 
for  repairs,  etc.,  of  school-houses,  the  sum  requested 

was                                                                    .  250,000  00 

A  total  estimated  amount  of   $2,690,000  00 


for  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  schools. 
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In  addition,  the  sum  of  $968,789  was  asked  for  under  the 
head  of  Extraordinary  Repairs,  to  be  used  principally  for 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  school-houses,  ventila- 
tion, and  renewing  the  heating  apparatus  in  many  of  our 
school  buildings,  as  required  by  law. 


Up  to  the  date  of  this  report  going  to  press,  the  City 
Council  had  not  passed  the  appropriation  bill. 

A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Legislature,  limiting  the 
expenditure  that  can  be  incurred  by  the  School  Committee 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city. 

If  the  limit  is  fixed  based  upon  the  expenditures  for  the 
past  few  years,  the  School  Committee  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  agreement  according  to  the  salary  schedule 
passed  in  the  summer  of  1896.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
limit  is  based  upon  the  conditions  now  existing,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  School  Committee  can  maintain  the 
schools  with  the  increased  revenue  following  the  increased 
valuation. 

In  closing,  the  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  the  following  pages  of  this  report,  which  give  in 
detail  the  expenditures  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLARD  S.  ALLEN, 

Chairman, 

WILLIAM  J.  GALLIVAN, 
I.  AUSTIN  B  AS  SETT, 
SAMUEL  F.  HUBBARD, 

Committee  on  Accounts. 


Mr.  Edward  Fl.  Dunn  served  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee; during  nearly  the  entire  financial  year,  until  Jan.  25, 
1898.    His  resignation  was  much  regretted  by  his  associates. 
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Total 
Expenditures. 

$1,329,287  78 
1,599,750  46 
1,575,279  07 
1,314,380  33 
1,746,703  25 
1,865,720  29 
2,081,043  35 
2,015,380  84 
1,816,615  49 
1,756,440  84 
1,759,885  90 
1,652,245  29 
1,775,037  15 
1,710,105  95 
1,680,791  22 
1,908,586  28 
1,983,567  19 

i;782|063  45 
1,907,536  78 
1,970,014  20 
2,266,338  78 
2,121,744  34 

2,028,754  71 
2,560,591  92 
2,291,974  13 
2,497,773  47 
2,728,603  50 
3,033,006  69 
3,415,163  17 

Cost  of  New 
School- 
houses. 

$346,610  78 
612,337  86 
443,679  71 
97,800  68 
454,230  34 
446,663  25 
356,669  74 
277,746  57 
125,539  04 
174,324  75 
240,222  98 

136.878  45 
215,359  64 
139,126  88 

77,628  73 

268.879  72 
278,114  05 
362,796  15 
125,687  45 
127,875  90 
121,328  95 
349,602  82 
172,523  90 

527,429  10 
569,700  75 
279,356  81 
397,983  62 
513,735  61 
729,655  37 
a  930,716  40 

Net 
Rate  per 
Scholar. 

3335;gSS3388S:SgS38S88335 

Net 
Running 
Expenses. 

$973,800  32 
972,751  44 
1,107,793  01 
1,189,679  67 
1,264,358  98 
1,390,208  31 
1,698,152  79 
1,716,998  55 
1,669,077  42 
1,552,006  78 
1,487,517  38 
1,466,276  56 
1,485,601  43 
1,501,387  49 
1,529,652  93 
1,560,341  90 
1,665,878  38 
1,642,321  99 
1,622,691  80 
1,742,347  07 
1,808,946  73 
1,875,973  46 
1,907,803  38 

1,469,972  80 
1,953,147  51 
1,971,908  19 
2,061,160  50 
2,175,686  23 
2,262,912  81 
2,442,159  61 

1 

HIlllilBilillll 

31,352  81 
37,743  66 
40,709  13 
38,629  35 
39,181  66 
40,438  51 
42,287  16 

Total  for 
Running 
Expenses. 

$982,677  00 
987,412  60 
1,131,599  36 
1,216,579  65 
1,292,472  91 
1,419,057  04 
1,724,373  61 
1,737,634  27 
1,691,076  45 
1,582,116  09 
1,519,662  92 
1,515,366  84 
1,559,677  51 
1,570,979  07 
1,603,162  49 
1,639,706  56 
1,705,453  14 
1,673,672  83 
1,656,376  00 
1,779,660  88 
1,848,685  25 
1,916,735  96 
1,949,220  44 

1,501,325  61 
1,990,891  17 
2,012,617  32 
2,099,789  85 
2,214,867  89 
2,303,351  32 
2,484,446  77 

II 

$244,478  63 
248,066  95 
293,232  59 
329,639  18 
338,970  85 
377,681  52 
474,874  68 
470,830  68 
422,472  22 
366,334  06 
347,173  23 
353,108  23 
394,274  82 
405,349  36 
422,968  76 
433,023  33 
474,681  43 
422,269  54 
386,830  09 
483,468  46 
516,179  08 
525,867  09 
524,232  24 

421,477  02 
505,480  05 
480,542  95 
509,189  70 
567,846  39 
573,267  74 
597,843  77 

Salaries  of 
Teachers  and 
Officers,  School 
Committee. 

$738,198  37 
739,345  65 
838,366  77 
886,940  47 
953,502  06 
1,041,375  52 
1,249,498  93 
1,266,803  59 
1,268,604  23 
1,215,782  03 
1,172,489  69 
1,162,258  61 

1.165.402  69 
1,165,629  71 
1,180,193  73 
1,206,683  23 
1,230,771  71 

1.251.403  29 
1,269,545  91 
1,296,192  42 
1,332,506  17 
1,390,868  87 
1,424,988  20 

1,079,848  59 
1,485,411  12 
1,532,074  37 
1,590,600  15 
1,647,021  50 
1,730,083  58 
1,886,603  00 

Total 
No.  of 
Scholars 
Belonging 

mmmmm 

mm 

No.  of 
Evening 
Scholars 
Belonging 

mm 

No.  of 

Day 
Scholars 
Belonging 

61,763 
63,347 
65,256 
67,707 
69,088 
71,773 
75,227 

Financial 
Year. 

.................. .....m. ...... 

1868-  69  . 

1869-  70  . 

1870-  71  . 

1871-  72  , 

1872-  73  , 

1873-  74  , 

1874-  75  , 

1875-  76  , 

1876-  77  , 

1877-  78  . 

1878-  79  , 

1879-  80  . 

1880-  81  . 

1881-  82  . 

1882-  83  . 

1883-  84  , 

1884-  85  , 

1885-  86  , 

1886-  87  , 

1887-  88  . 

1888-  89  , 

1889-  90  . 

1890-  91  . 
For  the 

months 
ing  Jam 
31,  1892 

1892-  93  . 

1893-  94  . 

1894-  95  . 

1895-  96  , 

1896-  97  . 

1897-  98  . 

CALENDAR    FOR    FINANCIAL  YEAR  1898-99. 
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Figures  in  black  indicate  the  days  on  which  schools  are  in  session.  Figures  in  red  indicate 
days  on  which  they  are  closed.  Besides  these,  the  half-day  preceding  Thanksgiving  and  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  and  the  half-day  preceding  Christmas  Day,  are  holidays. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  on  the  evenings  of  the  second  and  fourth  Tues- 
days in  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
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PAY-DAYS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
BY  THE  CITY  TREASURER. 


Payments  are  made  at  the  school-houses  on  the  following  working 
days  of  the  schools  each  month,  according  to  the  time  the  rolls  are 
received  by  the  Treasurer,  subject  to  change  in  case  of  holidays  or 
unforeseen  circumstances : 

Last  or  first  Monday:  Bowdoin,  Edward  Everett,  Phillips,  Roger 
Clap,  and  Wells. 

Last  or  first  Tuesday:  Dorchester  High,  Eliot,  Hancock,  and  Harris. 

Last  or  first  Wednesday:  East  Boston  High,  Adams,  Bigelow,  Chap- 
man, Emerson,  Gaston,  John  A.  Andrew,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Lyman, 
Norcross,  Shurtleff,  and  Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Last  or  First  Thursday  :  Normal,  Latin,  English  High,  Mechanic  Arts 
High,  Brimmer,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Harvard,  Mather,  Minot,  Prince,  Rice, 
Tileston,  Winthrop,  and  Horace  Mann. 

Last  or  first  Friday:  Girls'  Latin,  Charlestown  High,  Girls1  High, 
Bunker  Hill,  Christopher  Gibson,  Dearborn,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin , 
Frothingham,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Hugh  O'Brien,  Prescott,  Quincy,  and 
Warren. 

First  Monday  after  the  27th :  Comins,  Lowell,  and  Martin. 
First  Tuesday  after  the  27th:  Charles  Sumner,  Longfellow,  and 
Robert  G.  Shaw. 

First  Wednesday  after  the  27th :  Brighton  High,  Bennett,  and  Wash- 
ington Allston. 

First  Thursday  after  the  27th:  Roxbury  High,  Dillaway,  Dudley, 
George  Putnam,  and  Lewis. 

First  Friday  after  the  27th:  West  Roxbury  High,  Agassiz,  Bowditch, 
Hyde,  and  Sherwin. 

The  schools  in  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  North  and  West  Ends,  are 
paid  by  Mr.  Gibson ;  the  remainder  of  the  schools  in  the  city  proper  by 
Mr.  Carty ;  those  in  Roxbury  (excepting  the  Dearborn  and  Hugh 
O'Brien),  West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  by  Mr.  Gibbons;  and  those  in 
South  Boston  and  Dorchester  and  the  Dearborn  and  Hugh  O'Brien  by 
Mr.  Pelletier. 

Janitors  are  paid  on  the  same  days  as  the  teachers. 

Teachers  not  paid  on  the  regular  days  will  be  paid  at  the  Treasurer's 
ofiice,  between  9  A.M.  and  2  P.M.,  any  day  after  the  paymaster  has 
visited  the  school. 

Teachers  should  collect  their  salaries  in  person,  except  in  cases  of 
sickness,  when  orders  addressed  to  the  City  Treasurer  will  be  received. 

Evening  School  teachers,  Special  Instructors,  and  Truant  Officers 
will  be  paid  on  the  last  working  day  but  one  of  each  month,  between 
10  A.M.  and  2  P.M.,  at  the  City  Treasurer's  office,  City  Hall. 
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SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS,  1897-98. 

Superintendent   $4,200  00 

Supervisors  (each)  3,780  00 

Secretary  after  Sept.  1,  1898    3,300  00 

Auditing  Clerk   3,300  00 

Normal  School. 

Head-Master   $3,780  00 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $2,340;  annual  increase,  $144; 

maximum                                                                 .  3,060  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $1,140;  annual  increase,  $60;  max- 
imum   1,620  00 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Head-Masters1   $3,780  00 

Masters   3,060  00 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476 ;  annual  increase  (for 
eleven  years),  $144 ;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subse- 
quent years,  with  the  rank  of  Master      ....  3,060  00 

Assistant  Principal   2,040  00 

Assistant  Principal,  Roxbury  High  School  .       .       .       .  1,620  00 
Assistants,  first  year,  $972 ;  annual  increase,  $72 ;  max- 
imum  1,620  00 

Grammar  Schools. 
Masters,  first  year,  $2,580;  annual  increase,  $120;  max- 
imum  $3,180  00 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120; 

maximum   2,340  00 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $972 ;  annual  increase,  $48 ; 

maximum   1,212  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48;  max- 
imum   936  00 

Primary  Schools. 
First  Assistants,  first  year,  $984;  annual  increase,  $48; 

maximum   $1,080  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48;  max- 
imum   936  00 

Kindergartens. 

Principals,  first  year,  $600;  annual  increase,  $48;  max- 
imum                                                                       .  $792  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $432;  annual  increase,  $48;  max- 
imum   624  00 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Head-Master   $3,780  00 

Masters   3,060  00 


■In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  John  Tetlow  is  to  receive  $420  per  annum,  dating- 
from  Jan.  1,  1898,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  his  rank. 
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Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual  increase  (for 


eleven  years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subse- 
quent years,  with  the  rank  of  Master      ....  $3,060  00 
Instructors,  first  year,  $1,500  ;  annual  increase,  $120 ;  max- 
imum   2,340  00 

Assistant  instructors,  first  year,  $972 ;  annual  increase, 

$72;  maximum   1,620  00 

Instructor  of  Metal-Working,  first  year,  $1,800 ;  annual 

increase,  $60 ;  maximum   2,580  00 

Special  Instructors. 

Special  Instructors  of  Music   $2,640  00 

Assistant  Instructors  of  Music   888  00 

Director  of  Drawing   3,000  00 

Master  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools   1,200  00 

Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing   800  00 

1  Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing   2,508  00 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls1  High  School  .       .       .       .  1,620  00 

Laboratory  Assistant,      "       "        "             .       .       .  804  00 

Roxbury  44         "  804  00 
Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution,  Girls'  High 

School  •   1,200  00 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  Girls1  Latin  School       .       .  600  00 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  East  Boston  High  School      .  300  00 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  Roxbury  High  School  .       .  1,200  00 

Director  of  Kindergartens   2,880  00 

Assistant  teacher  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, Normal  School   1,380  00 

Teacher  of  Songs  and  Games,  Normal  School    .       .       .  240  00 

Director  of  French  and  German   3,000  00 

Assistants,  each   1,500  00 

Director  of  Physical  Training   3,000  00 

Assistant   2,280  00 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf : 

Principal   2,880  00 

Assistant  Principal,  first  year,  $1,152  ;  annual  increase, 

$72;  maximum   1,440  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $780;  annual  increase,  $72; 

maximum   1,284  00 

Principal  of  Manual  Training  Schools       ....  2,508  00 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools     ....  1,620  00 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools  ....  1,200  00 
Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools,  first 

year,  $804 ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum         .       .  996  00 

Principal  of  Schools  of  Cookery   1,500  00 


1  To  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Normal  School  and  to  assist  the  Director  of 
Drawing. 
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Instructors  in  Schools  of  Cookery,  first  year,  $552 ;  annual 
increase,  $48  ;  maximum  

Instructor  in  School  on  Spectacle  Island  (including  alJ 
expenses  connected  with  the  school  except  for  books)  . 

Instructor  of  Military  Drill  .... 

Armorer     .       .  . 

Teachers  of  sewing : 


,  $120 

Seven  divisions     .    .  . 

216 

Eight  divisions     .    .  . 

Three  divisions     .  . 

.    .  312 

Nine  divisions  .... 

Four  divisions  .    .  . 

.    .  396 

T6n  divisions  .... 

.    .  468 

Eleven  divisions    .    .  . 

Six  divisions    .    .  . 

540 

All  over  eleven  divisions 

$936  00 

400  00 
2,000  00 
1,050  00 


$600 
660 
708 
756 
792 
840 


Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week),  first  year, 

$40  ;  second  year,  $45  ;  third  year  $50  00 

Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening)        .  4  00 

Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where 
average  attendance  for  month  is  100  pupils  or  more  (per 
evening),  $5.00;  in  schools  where  average  attendance 
for  month  is  less  than  100  (per  evening)       ...  4  00 

First  Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools 
where  average  attendance  for  month  is  75  pupils  or  more 
(per  evening),  $2.50;  in  schools  where  average  attend- 
ance for  month  is  less  than  75  (per  evening)  ...  2  00 
Assistants,  Evening  Schools  (per  evening)        ...  2  00 
1  Masters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening)  .                  10  00 
Principals,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening),  first 

year,  $7  ;  second  year   8  00 

Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening) ,  first 

year,  $4  ;  second  year,  $5  ;  third  year    ....  6  00 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  lowest  classes  Primary  Schools 

(per  day)   1  50 

Special  Assistants,  Kindergartens  (per  week)    ...  5  00 

Darius  Hadley,  Henry  F.  Sears,  Charles  F.  Kimball,  and  T.  Henry 
Wason  each  receive  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ($120)  per  annum, 
dating  from  Sept.  1,  1897,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  salary  of  their 
rank,  on  account  of  their  long  service  in  the  public  schools. 

Training  teachers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.50  per  day  of  actual 
service,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  their  rank. 

Masters  elected  as  principals  of  High  Schools,  whose  average  whole 
number  for  the  preceding  school  year  exceeds  one  hundred  pupils, 
receive  $288;  sub-masters  elected  as  principals,  $216,  — each,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  salary  of  the  rank. 

Temporary  junior-masters  receive  $5 ;  assistants,  High  Schools, 
$2.50;  sub-masters,  $4;  instructors,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  $4; 
assistants,  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools,  $2 ;  assistant  instructors, 
Schools  of  Cookery,  $2,  —  per  day  of  actual  service. 

1  The  rank  of  Master  in  Evening  Drawing  Schools  shall  be  abolished  as  the  position 
becomes  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  present  incumbents. 
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SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 
January  1,  1898. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  per  annum  for  taking  care  of 
the  various  High  School  buildings  are  as  follows  : 


Latin  and  English  High  School : 

Engineer  

Janitor  of  Latin  School 

Janitor  of  English  High  School  . 

Girls'  High  School  : 

Janitor  

Assistant  Janitor  .... 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School : 


Janitor 
Engineer 

Roxbury  High  School  . 
Brighton  " 

Charlestown  High  School 
Dorchester      "  " 
East  Boston     "  " 
West  Roxbury  "  " 

Total  for  His:h  Schools 


$2,100  00 
1,440  00 
1,920  00 


$2,220  00 
780  00 


$1,500  00 


$5,460  00 


3,000  00 


2,508  00 
2,304  00 
1,620  00 
840  00 
780  00 
624  00 
540  00 

$17,676  00 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Parmenter  street  (per  annum)   $300  00 

Chambers  street          "    240  00 

Hudson  street             "  .       .       . "     .       .       .  216  00 

Unity  Chapel              "  .......  204  00 

North  Ben  net  street     "    180  00 

Thomas  N.Hart  annex"    180  00 


Carried  forward  $1,320  00 
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Brought  forward  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  $1,320  00 

North  Margin  street  (per  annum)   168  00 

Cottage  place                 "   156  00 

Boylston  Chapel               "   120  00 

Lauriat  avenue                "   120  00 

Warren  and  Maywood  streets  (per  annum)        .       .       .  120  00 

Total   $2,004  00 


Rooms  of  the  School  Committee  : 

Janitor   $1,548  00 

Assistant  janitor   840  00 

"     .    300  00 


Total  $2,688  00 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  for  taking  care  of  the  rooms 
occupied  for  Evening  Schools  are  based  upon  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied,  $12  per  month  being  allowed  for  the  first 
room,  and,  as  a  rule,  $2  for  each  additional  room  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  The  janitor  of  the  Evening  High 
School  receives  $110  per  month  while  the  school  is  in  session, 
and  $100  additional  for  the  term  for  the  services  of  a  door- 
keeper. 

The  salaries  paid  the  past  year  for  the  special  schools 
were  as  follows  : 


Horace  Mann  School,  three  janitors   $1,399  00 

Evening  Schools   2,627  80 

Evening  Drawing  Schools   418  67 

Manual  Training  Schools   815  00 


Total  for  special  schools  $5,260  47 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  per  annum  for  taking  care  of  the 
various  Grammar  School  buildings  at  the  present  time  are 
as  follows  : 


Hugh  O'Brien  . 

.  $1,404 

Hancock  .... 

$984 

Christopher  Gibson  . 

1,380 

Adams  .... 

960 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

1,380 

Dwight  .... 

960 

Bowdoin  . 

1,356 

Everett  .... 

960 

Gilbert  Stuart  . 

1,320 

Phillips  .... 

936 

Rice 

1,320 

Franklin  .... 

912 

Bennett  and  branch 

1,296 

Bigelow  .... 

900 

Martin 

1,260 

Brimmer  .... 

900 

Agassiz  . 

1,200 

Edward  Everett 

900 

Emerson  . 

1,200 

Longfellow 

900 

John  A.  Andrew 

1,200 

Warren  .... 

900 

Lyman 

1,200 

Norcross  .... 

888 

Prince 

1,200 

Bunker  Hill  . 

876 

Hyde 

1,176 

Eliot  .... 

876 

Thomas  N.  Hart  . 

1,164 

Ware  (branch  of  Eliot)  . 

360 

Bowditch 

1,140 

Winthrop 

876 

Dearborn 

1,140 

George  Putnam 

864 

Gaston 

1,140 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

816 

Lewis 

1,140 

Wells  .... 

816 

Shurtleff  . 

1,140 

Prescott  .... 

792 

Dudley  . 

1,116 

Quincy  .... 

792 

Sherwin  . 

1,116 

Washington  Allston 

792 

Lowell 

1,104 

Allston      Club  House 

Frothingham  . 

1,080 

(branch  of  Washington 

Lawrence 

1,080 

Allston) 

336 

Roger  Clap 

1,080 

Charles  Sumner 

780 

Chapman 

1,020 

Harris  .... 

720 

Comins  . 

1,020 

Mather  . 

708 

Harvard  . 

1,020 

Minot  .... 

696 

Lincoln  . 

1,020 

Tileston  .... 

576 

Dill  away  . 

996 

Total  for  Grammar 

Schools 

59.184 

PRIMA  RY    SCHOOLS . 

The  salaries  amounting  to  three  hundred  dollars  and  over, 
per  annum,  paid  janitors  for  taking  care  of  the  various  Pri- 
mary School  buildings,  are  as  follows  : 
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$45,168 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  care  of  forty-two  school-houses, 
each  at  a  salary  of  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
amounts  to  7,464 


Total  for  Primary  Schools 


$52,632 


APPROPRIATIONS 
PUBLIC 


AND  EXPENDITURES 

FOR 

SCHOOLS. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  CREDITS. 

Appropriation     granted  by 

the  City  Council        .       .  $2,315,000  00 

Received  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  travel- 
ling expenses  of  pupils  in 

Horace  Mann  School        .  2,531  53 

 $2,317,531  53 


EXPENDITURES. 


1897.  Requisitions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  for  Feb- 
ruary. 

Instructors  .  $149,630  52 
Officers  .  .  5,701  66 
Janitors  .  .  11,558  04 
Fuel,   gas,  and 

water  .  .  5,798  05 
Incidentals  .  10,746  59 
Repairs     .       .      19,878  61 


Requisitions  for  March. 
Instructors        .   $155,794  86 
Officers     .       .        5,701  67 


$203,313  47 


Carried  forward,  $161,496  53  $203,313  47  $2,317,531  53 
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Brought  forward,  $161,496  53  $203,313  47  $2,317,531  53 

Janitors     .        .  11,672  15 
Fuel,    gas,  and 

water     .       .  6,573  86 

Incidentals         .  7,747  47 

Repairs     .        .  12,380  08 


Requisitions  for  April, 

Instructors  .  $155,382  13 

Officers     .  .  5,723  67 

Janitors     .  .  11,397  15 

Fuel,    gas,  and 

water     .  .  5,778  37 

Incidentals  .  6,481  51 

Repairs     .  .  16,086  52 


Requisitions  for  May. 

Instructors  .  $144,754  84 

Officers     .  .  5,748  32 

Janitors     .  .  11,641  20 

Fuel,    gas,  and 

water     .  .  7,437  93 

Incidentals  .  7,347  10 

Repairs     .  .  14,477  24 


Requisitions  for  June. 

Instructors  .  $143,517  44 

Officers     .  .  5,748  34 

Janitors    .  .  11,091  67 

Fuel,    gas,  and 

water     .  .  1,458  43 

Incidentals  .  12,742  77 

Repairs     .  .  12,427  28 


199,870  09 


200,849  35 


191,406  63 


186,985  93 


Carried  forward,  $982,425  47  $2,317,531  53 
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Brought  forward,  $982,425  47  $2,317,531  53 

Requisitions  for  July. 

Instructors        .  $286,533  22 

Officers     .       .      11,513  66 

Janitors    .       .       11,182  80 
Fuel,   gas,  and 

water    .        .        1,119  11 

Incidentals        .      13,017  70 

Repairs     .       .      14,289  04 


Requisitions  for  August. 

Janitors  .  .  $11,110  20 
Fuel,    gas,  and 

water     .       .        9,291  41 

Incidentals        .      11,938  16 

Repairs     .       .      12,969  52 


Requisitions  for  September. 

Instructors  .  $142,422  96 

Officers     .  .  5,748  34 

Janitors    .  .  11,070  00 

Fuel,    gas,  and 

water     .  .  27,783  18 

Incidentals  .  27,687  34 

Repairs     .  .  17,696  04 


Requisitions  for  October. 

Instructors  .  $145,484  23 

Officers     .  .  5,854  01 

Janitors    .  .  12,857  70 

Fuel,   gas,  and 

water     .  .  24,885  25 

Incidentals  .  12,951  06 

Repairs     .  .  20,085  49 


337,655  53 


45,309  29 


232,407  86 


222,117  74 


Carried  forward,  $1,819,915  89  $2,317,531  53 
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Brought  forward,  $1,819,915  89  $2,317,531  53 

Requisitions  for  November. 
Instructors        .   $159,138  48 
Officers     .        .        5,846  32 
Janitors    .        .       11,981  02 
Fuel,    gas,  and 

water  .  .  2,529  92 
Incidentals  .  9,194  57 
Repairs     .        .       15,653  24 

  204,343  55 


Requisitions  for  December  • . 

Instructors  .  $166,426  18 

Officers     .  .  5,846  34 

Janitors    .  .  11,764  30 

Fuel,    gas,  and 

water     .  .  1,224  08 

Incidentals  .  6,241  29 

Repairs     .  .  9,633  14 


201,135  33 


1898.    Requisitions  for  January. 

Instructors  .  $168,133  14 

Officers     .  .  5,952  67 

Janitors    .  .  11,894  06 

Fuel,    gas,  and 

water     .  .  2,136  70 

Incidentals  .  4,666  06 

Repairs     .  .  64,365  07 


257,147  70 


Total  expense  .       .       .       $2,482,542  47 
Balance  provided  for  by  City 

Council      ....  165,010  94 


$2,482,542  47  $2,482,542  47 
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EXPENDITURES  BY  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 


Superintendent   $4,200  00 

Superintendent's  clerks  (three)  .        .        .  3,375  00 

Supervisors   22,680  00 

Secretary   2,800  00 

Secretary's  assistants  (four)       .        .        .  3,088  33 

Auditing  Clerk   3,300  00 

Auditing  Clerk's  assistant  ....  1,320  00 

Assistant  in  offices  of  School  Board    .        .  600  00 

Copyist   1,008  00 

Messenger   1,080  00 

to  Sept,  7,  1897        ...  492  00 

  540  00 

  290  00 

  200  00 

from  Sept.  1,  1897    ...  100  00 

Truant  Officer,  Chief        .        .        .        .  1,800  00 

Truant  Officers  (eighteen)         .        .        .  22,51167 


Total  for  officers        ....        $69,385  00 


SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS 


High  Schools. 
Normal 
Latin  . 
Girls'  Latin  . 
English  High 
Girls'  High  . 
Roxbury  High 
Dorchester  High  , 
Charlestown  High 
East  Boston  High 


$20,742  71 

56,344  50 

15,807  50 

71,168  70 

41,828  50 

28,677  27 

14,964  97 

15,323  00 

12,506  90 


Carried  forward, 


$277,364  05 
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Brought  forward,  $277,364  05 

West  Roxbury  High     .  .  12,127  97 

Brighton  High      .        .  .  12,822  80 

Mechanic  Arts  High     .  .  24,603  93 

Total  for  High  Schools  .  .        .           $326,918  75 


Grammar  Schools. 


Adams 

.     $12,156  00 

Agassiz 

15,537  67 

Bennett 

14,338  75 

Bigelow 

16,729  84 

Bowditch 

12,895  35 

Bowdoin 

12,024  27 

Brimmer 

14,620  67 

Bunker  Hill  . 

15,172  94 

Chapman 

15,001  07 

Charles  Sumner  . 

18,075  27 

Christopher  Gibson 

13,619  62 

Comins 

13,187  33 

Dearborn 

17,531  73 

Dillaway 

14,792  67 

Dudley 

17,102  41 

Dwight 

16,417  47 

Eliot  .... 

26,448  00 

Emerson 

20,311  31 

Everett 

14,855  07 

Franklin 

15,536  00 

Frothingham 

13,932  64 

Gaston 

16,707  87 

George  Putnam  . 

11,785  66 

Gilbert  Stuart 

10,939  00 

Hancock 

18,596  54 

Harris 

11,213  00 

Carried  forward, 

$413,098  82 
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Brought  forward , 

dt>  A  1  9  AO  Cv 

14 i3,oyo 

Harvard 

10,249 

O  7 

o7 

Henry  L.  Pierce  . 

lb,0o4 

7  a 
7b 

Hugh  (J  Brien 

i  7  Ann 

L7,4bb 

7  /I 

/  4 

TT  J 

Hyde  .... 

io,o9o 

A  A 

John  A.  Andrew  . 

lb, 27b 

O  1 

31 

Lawrence 

1  O    4)7  A 

zo 

Lewis  .... 

to   i  o  r» 

lo,lob 

£?  7 

b7 

Lincoln 

14,701 

4)  1 

21 

Longfellow  . 

2,o<7 

£  7 

b7 

T           r  ^  ~r        1  1 

ljowell 

IO   O  /I  /I 

19,944 

9b 

Lyman 

34 
o4 

Martin 

11     71  1 

11,711 

b7 

Mather 

in  1/11 

19,141 

1  7 

17 

iviinot  .... 

ft  9.7K 
0,0(0 

AW 

Oo 

iNorcross 

IK     1  rtA 

15,129 

3b 

Phillips 

22,458 

66 

Prescott 

1  1  kC7 

LI, Oof 

k  /i 
04 

Prince .... 

1  O    i  1  K 

13,415 

9  A 

39 

Quincy 

i/i  ii/i 
14,114 

A  /I 

04 

Kice  .... 

IK  />to 

15, boo 

AA 

00 

Robert  (jr.  Shaw  . 

O   £  1  A 

9,bl0 

417 

2  i 

Roger  Clap  . 

O    O  A  9 

o,943 

7  9 

73 

Sherwin 

1  O  771 

13,771 

An 

07 

Shurtlen 

1  A  001 

14,331 

A  7 

47 

L  nomas  i\  .  riart  . 

10  91 

QQ 

uo 

Tileston 

8,454 

47 

Warren       .       .  • 

13,849 

91 

Washington  Allston 

21,713 

01 

Wells  .        .  . 

14,447 

00 

Winthrop 

15,938 

13 

Total  for  Grammar  Schools     .        .        .    846,143  51 


Carried  forward , 


$1,173,062  26 
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Brought  forward,  $1,173,062  26 

Primary  Schools  by  Districts. 


Adams  District 

$4,447  01 

Agassiz  " 

4,042  44 

Bennett  44 

6,441  43 

Bigelow  44 

8,698  94 

Bowditch  " 

7,908  04 

Bowdoin  " 

7,239  47 

Brimmer  44 

5,743  20 

Bunker  Hill  District 

8,132  94 

Chapman 

6,450  47 

Charles  Sumner  District 

9,513  45 

Christopher  Gibson  District  . 

6,277  84 

Comins  " 

5,031  87 

Dearborn                    k 4 

13,401  53 

Dillaway  44 

8,067  71 

Dudley                      k ' 

10,745  87 

D  wight  44 

7,930  21 

Edward  Everett  4k 

4,967  04 

Eliot 

8,210  54 

Emerson                    1 ' 

10,224  44 

Everett                      4  4 

6,888  83 

Franklin  44 

9,618  34 

Frothingham 

7,850  27 

Gaston 

5,375  87 

George  Putnam 

4,956  80 

Gilbert  Stuart  k4 

3,893  56 

Hancock  tk 

16,892  18 

Harris 

4,910  73 

Harvard                     4  4 

9,689  60 

Henry  L.  Pierce  44 

6,232  17 

Hugh  O'Brien 

10,804  38 

Hyde 

6,530  60 

John  A.  Andrew  k4 

8,667  47 

Carried  forward, 


$245,785  24    $1,173,062  26 
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Broagh  t  forward , 

$245,785 

24 

Lawrence  District 

11,976 

68 

Lewis  44 

9,165 

47 

Lincoln  44 

9,441 

75 

Longfellow  44 

1,057 

30 

Lowell  44 

11,972 

58 

Lyman  44 

6,229 

34 

Martin  " 

3,585 

10 

Mather  44 

9,533 

14 

Minot  44 

2,905 

47 

Norcross  44 

9,255 

74 

Phillips  44 

4,317 

87 

Prescott  44 

6,136 

37 

Prince  44 

5,477 

60 

Quincy  44 

9,095 

60 

Rice  44 

4,839 

87 

Robert  Gr.  Shaw  District 

3,813 

87 

Roger  Clap  44 

5,119 

23 

Sherwin                 4  4 

8,155 

44 

Shurtleff 

4,231 

47 

Thomas  N.  Hart  44 

7,325 

94 

Tileston                 44  . 

2,557 

83 

Warren  44 

5,558 

93 

Washington  Allston  District  . 

9,557 

40 

Wells  District 

16,763 

60 

Winthrop  District 

4,172 

54 

$1,173,062  26 


Total  for  Primary  Schools 

Special  Schools. 
Horace  Mann,       $15,533  98 
Kindergartens,       78,338  86 
Manual  Training,    33,734  93 


$127,607  77 


418,031  37 


Camed  forward , 


$127,607  77    $1,591,093  63 
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Brought  forward,  $127,607  77    $1,591,093  63 


Evening  Schools. 


ravening  nign 

41  ft  ftAl  00 

<jpxO,OT:-L  yj\j 

Bigelow 

Q    AO  A     A  A 

o,4o4  UU 

i  i — *  yy\  in  j 

V^OlJliIl&         .  . 

3  975  00 

O  ,  u  \  O  \J\J 

Dearborn  . 

1  ft i q 
i,ojy  ou 

HillOt 

/i  ft/i  no 

0,4:04:  uu 

Franklin  . 

K    RAO  AA 

0,DUo  UU 

Lincoln 

1,815  00 

Lyman 

1,450  00 

Mather 

1,779  00 

Quincy 

2,891  00 

Warren 

2,112  50 

Washington  All- 

ston 

2,207  00 

Wells 

4,937  50 

Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Charlestown 

$3,000  00 

Warren-av. 

2,410  00 

Roxbury  . 

2,390  00 

Columbus-av. 

1,808  00 

East  Boston 

1,644  00 

55,553  50 


 -   11,252  00 

Special  Instructors. 

Music  .  .  $14,112  00 
Physical  Training,  4,280  00 
Drawing  .  .  7,650  22 
Military  Drill  .  2,788  88 
Director  of  Kin- 
dergartens     .       2,880  00 

 31,711  10 

Total  for  Special  Schools  and  Special  In- 
structors   226,124  37 


Total  for  School  Instructors        .        .    $1,817,218  00 
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SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 

Amount  paid  during  the  year 

$139,220  29 

FUEL,  GAS,  AND  WATER. 

Fuel  

$77,046  20 

Gas  and  electric  lighting  .... 

8,694  51 

Water  

10,275  58 

lota  I  ...... 

$96,016  29 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

Books  ....... 

$50,509  73 

Phil,  apparatus  and  supplies 

3,881  05 

Black-board  erasers,  etc.  .... 

376  99 

Pianos ;  tuning,  repairs,  etc. 

2,324  50 

Expressage  ...... 

178  09 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire  .... 

681  00 

Printing  ....... 

7,350  37 

Diplomas  ....... 

2,182  68 

Maps,  globes,  and  charts  .... 

3,280  45 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  (amount  refunded  by 

State,  $1,904.19)  

3,625  11 

Stationery,  drawing  materials,  and  postage, 

21,883  63 

Advertising  ...... 

305  48 

Annual  festival  ...... 

2,607  99 

Delivering  supplies  ..... 

7,315  00 

Janitors'  supplies  ..... 

5,334  15 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses  and  hire  . 

294  00 

Census,  including  books  .... 

1,700  00 

Military  drill ;  arms,  etc,  .... 

461  90 

Manual  training  supplies  .... 

7,831  11 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  services  of  maids, 

3,422  32 

Reports  of  proceedings  of  School  Committee, 

505  00 

Removing  ashes  and  snow  .... 

1,520  00 

Tuition,  Boston  pupils  in  Brookline  schools, 

1,324  75 

Carried  fomoard , 

$128,895  30 
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Brought  forward,  $128,895  30 

District  telegraph  and  rent  of  telephones    .  334  98 

Sewing  materials       .       .        .       .        .  266  70 

Travelling  expenses  of  Superintendent  and 

Supervisors  ......  344  75 

Refreshments,  School  Committee       .        .  516  90 

Sundries  ........  402  99 

Total  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals  .        .  $130,761  62 


FURNITURE,  REPAIRS,  AND  ALTERATIONS. 


Furniture  ...... 

Carpentry,  lumber,  and  hardware 
Heating-apparatus  .... 

Ventilation  ..... 

Masonry,  paving,  drains,  etc. 
Rents  : 

High  School,  Military  Drill,  $450  00 
Grammar  Schools  .  .  4,112  50 
Primary  Schools  .  .  12,965  45 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  1,156  00 
Kindergartens  .  .  .  4,931  67 
Manual  Training       .        .        2,200  00 


Painting  and  glazing  . 
Whitening  and  plastering  . 
Blackboards 

Locks,  keys,  and  electric  bells 
Roofing,  gutters,  and  conductors 
Iron  and  wire  work  . 
Repairs  of  fire-escapes 
Sash-elevators  . 
Plumbing .... 
(xas-fitting  and  electric-light  fixtures 
Teaming  ..... 


$49,371  07 
34,981  33 
29,711  36 
10,483  31 
12,075  09 


25,815  62 

14,766  83 

3,754  90 

3,352  59 

2,399  18 

5,485  93 

2,250  84 

229  50 

352  97 

11,114  51 

5,205  31 

1,178  00 


Carried  forward, 


$212,528  34 
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Brought  forward , 
Cleaning  buildings  and  supplies  . 
Horse-shoeing,  board  of  horses,  repairs  of 

carriages,  harnesses,  and  car- fares 
Salaries  ..... 
Printing,  stationery,  and  postage 
Rent  and  care  of  auxiliary  fire-alarm  boxes 
Cleaning  vaults 

Flag-staffs,  new,  and  care  of  old 
Disinfectants 

Tablets  .... 
Fire-extinguishers  and  fire  hose 
Care  of  lawns  . 
Water-rates 
Water-filters  . 
Electric  motor  and  engines 
Awnings  and  messenger  service 

Total  for  repairs,  etc.  . 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  EXPENDED   BY  THE 

Salaries  of  officers 
Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  janitors  . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 
Supplies  and  incidentals 
Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 


$212,528  34 

829  94 

909  41 

5,697  50 

333  79 

3,156  64 

1,482  00 

855  86 

1,432  00 

353  25 

759  45 

566  01 

82  20 

298  50 

797  28 

59  10 

$229,941  27 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

$69,385  00 

1,817,218  00 

139,220  29 

96,016  29 

130,761  62 

229,941  27 


Total  expenditure  from  the  appropriation,  $2,482,542  17 
Expended    for   schools,  from    income  of 

Gibson  and  other  Funds         .        .        .  1,904  30 


Gross  expenditure 

Less  income  .... 

Net  expenditure  for  the  year 


$2,484,446  77 
42,287  16 

$2,442,159  61 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  public  schools  of  the  city  proper  and  its  annexed 
wards  comprise  one  Normal  School,  two  Latin  Schools,  nine 
High  Schools  (including  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School), 
fifty-seven  Grammar  Schools,  five  hundred  and  forty  Pri- 
mary classes,  sixty-seven  Kindergartens  (employing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  teachers),  one  School  for  the  Deaf, 
one  Evening  High  School  (with  a  branch  each  in  Charles- 
town,  East  Boston,  and  South  Boston),  twelve  Evening 
Elementary  Schools,  five  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  twenty- 
six  Manual  Training  Schools,  and  twenty  Schools  of 
Cookery. 


NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

T  .r*pfj  i  i  nn 

No.  of  feet  in 
!  lot. 

When  built. 

Valuation 
May,  1897. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of  regular  ] 
instructors.  j 

■ 

Remarks . 

1 

1  English  High 

Dartmouth  street, 

Dartmouth  and 
Montgomery  sts. 
and  Warren  av., 

85,560 

1880 

$560,300 

2  and  hall. 
78  &  2  balls 

11 

22 
26 

Occupies  the 
upper  story  of 
the  Rice  and 
one  room  in 
the  Appleton- 
street  School 
house. 

(78)  Includ- 
ing rooms  for 
recitation  and 
apparatus. 

f  Girls'  High  .  .  . 
[  Girls'  Latin  . 
Roxbury  High  .  . 

W.  Newton  st.  . 
Warren  st.   .  . 

30,454 
25,617 

1870 
1891 

253,400 
224,800 

66  and  hall. 
19  and  hall. 

26 
12 
19 

(66)  Includ- 
ing rooms  for 
recitation  and 
apparatus. 
Occupies 
rooms  inGirls' 
High  School 
building. 

Dorchester  High  . 

Dorchester  av.  . 

59,340 

1870 

77,800 

.  8 

11 

Charlestown  High, 
W.  Roxbury  High, 

Monument  sq.  .  . 
Elm  st.,  J.  P.  .  . 

10,247 
47,901 

1848 
1867 

65,400 
43,000 

10  and  hall. 

6 

11 

9 

Remodelled  in 
1870. 

Brighton  High  .  . 

Cambridge  st.  .  . 

41,871 

1895 

118,800 

17  &  2  halls. 

9 

*K.  Boston  High 
Mechanic  Arts 

Meridian  st. . 
Belvidere  st.    .  . 

13,616 
22,881 

1846 
1893 

60,000 
119,000 

6  and  hall. 

16 

8 
10 

Library  and 
Cou  rt- rooms 
attached. 

*  Addition  built  in  1886. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  for  the  High  Schools  of  the  city  during  the 
financial  year  1897-98  : 

Salaries  of  instructors  ....  $326,918  75 
Expenditures  for  text  books,  maps,  globes, 

drawing  materials,  stationery,  etc.  .        .  21,405  11 

Salaries  of  janitors     .....  18,434  80 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   13,993  70 


$380,752  36 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.      ....  28,093  14 


Total  expense  for  High  Schools  .       .      $408,845  50 

Number  of  instructors  in  High  Schools,  ex- 
clusive of  temporary  teachers  and  special 
instructors    ......  174 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....       $310,402  15 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor  .        .  $1,783  92 

Temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 

year      .......  12 

Salaries  paid  the  same       .        .       .       ,  $3,950  00 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .        .  5,317 

Salaries  paid  to  special  instructors  in  Chem- 
istry, French,  German,  Calisthenics,  and 
Kindergarten  methods,  and  assistants  in 
laboratory     ......        $12,566  60 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil         .        .        .  $76  89 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  in- 
structor, including  principal   ...  31 

The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  land  for  the  various 
High  Schools,  including  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  to 
Jan.  1,  1898,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $1,973,000. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Looation . 

No.  of  feet  inj 
lot. 

When  built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1897. 

No  of 
rooms. 

No.  of  regular 
instructors. 

Remarks . 

Belmont  sq.,  E.B.  . 

21,000 

1856 

$63,400 

13  and  hall. 

10 

Agaesiz  .... 
(  Bennett   .  .  . 

Burroughs  st.,  J. P. 
Chestn'tHlll  av.,Br. 

42,244 
26,648 

1893 
1874 

109,600 
51,700 

12  " 
7 

15 
7 

Inc.  one  in  Wash- 
ington-st.  School. 

(  Bennett  B'ch  . 

Dighton  pi.,  Bri.  . 

9,605 

1886 

17,400 

6 

5 

Bigelow  .... 
Bowditch    .  .  . 

Fourth  st.,  S.B.  .  . 

21,958 
23,655 

1850 
1891 

68,600 
119,400 

14 
12 

16 
12 

Inc.  two  in  Fourth 
street  School. 

Bowdoin  .... 

Myrtle  street  .  .  . 

10,777 

1848 

145,000 

16 

11 

Remodelled  in  189*3. 

Brimmer  .... 

Common  street  .  . 

11,401 

1843 

87,500 

14 

12 

Bunker  Hill   .  . 

Baldwin  st.,  Ch'n  . 

19,660 

1866 

76,000 

14 

12 

Chapman  .... 

Eutaw  st.,  E.B.  .  . 

20,500 

1850 

64,100 

13 

14 

Chas.  Sumner  . 
Christo'r  Gibson, 

Ashland  st.,  W.R.  . 
Bowdoin  av.,  Dor.  . 

30,000 
39,620 

1877 
1895 

33,600 
99,800 

10  " 
14 

13 
15 

Inc.  two  in  Primary 
School  buildings. 

Tremont  st  ,  Rox.  . 

22,169 

1856 

69,700 

13 

12 

Dearborn    .  .  . 

Dearborn  pi.,  Rox. 

36,926 

1852 

47,200 

14 

16 

Dillaway  .... 

Kenilworth  st.,Rox. 

22,824 

1882 

82,800 

12 

15 

Dudley  st.,  Rox.  . 

26,339 

1874 

107,900 

14 

15 

Dwight  

W.  Springfield  st.  . 

19,125 

1857 

88,700 

14 

14 

Edw.  Everett .  . 

Sumner  st.,  Dor.  . 

33,890 

1876 

40,600 

10 

12 

(  Eliot  

(  Ware  .... 

North  Bennet  st. 
North  Bennet  st.  . 

11,077 
6,439 

1838 
1852 

78,000 
34,400 

14 

4  and  ward- 
room. 

J 

Inc.  six  in  Por- 
mortand  Moon-st. 
Schools. 

Emerson  .... 
Everett  .... 

Prescott  st.,  E.B.  . 
W.  Northampton  st. 

39,952 
32,409 

1865 
1860 

110,000 
100,500 

16  and  hall. 
14 

19 
14 

Inc.  three  in  Black- 
inton  School. 

Franklin  .... 

Ringgold  street  .  . 

16,439 

1859 

91,100 

14 

15 

Frothingham  .  . 

Prospect  st.,  Ch'n  . 

22,079 

1874 

79,300 

16 

12 

George  Putnam  . 
Gilbert  Stuart  . 

East  Fifth  st.,  S.B. 
Columbus  av.,  Rox. 
Richmond  St.,  Dor. 

35,358 
31,784 
30,128 

1872 
1880 
1896 

44,400 
32,700 
112,400 

14 
10 

14  " 

16 
10 

9 

Inc.  one  in  Benj. 

Pope  School. 
Inc.  one  in  Williams 

School. 

Hancock  .... 
Harvard  .... 

Parmenter  street  . 

Adams  st.,  Dor.  .  . 
Devens  st.,  Ch'n  . 

31,998 

37,150 
16,306 

1847 

1861 
1871 

80,600 

25,300 
102,400 

14  M 

8  « 
14 

20 
10 

Inc.  two  in  Moon- 
street  School,  two 
in  Lewis  Block, 
and  two  at  No.  20 
Parmenter  street. 

Inc.  one  in  Dorches- 
ter-avenue School. 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 

Washington  st.,  cor. 
Welles  av.,  Dor.  . 

64,439 

1891 

122,600 

12 

15 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

Dudley  st.,  Rox.  . 

40,554 

1887 

111,300 

14 

15 

Hugh  O'Brien 
Annex  .... 

Dudley  St.,  Rox. 

1896 

3,000 

2 

2 
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Grammar  Schools.  —  Concluded. 




Location . 

No.  of  feet  in  i 
lot. 

When  built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1897. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of  regular 
instructors.  t 



Remarks. 

Hyde  

Hammond  st.,  Rox. 

20,754 

1884 

$84,000 

14 

and  hall. 

1? 

John  A.  Andrew, 

Dorchester  St.,  S.B., 

24,889 

1876 

65,000 

16 

16 

Lawrence    .  . 

B  and  Third  streets, 
S.B  

14,343 

1856 

54,300 

14 

17 

Inc.  two  in  Mather. 

Lewis  

Lincoln  .... 

Sherman  st.,  Rox. 
Broadway,  S.B.  .  . 

27,850 
24,500 

1868 
1859 

73,900 
40,300 

12 
14 

<  < 

18 
13 

Inc.  three  in  Quincy  - 
street  School. 

Longfellow    .  . 

South  and  Hewlett 
streets,  Ros.    .  . 

21,679 

1897 

30,400 

10 

<« 

9 

Lowell  

Lowell  Annex  . 

Centre  st.,  Rox.  .  . 

35,241 

1874 
1896 

62,400 
3,000 

14 

•J 

« 

26 
2 

Inc.  one  in  Lucretia 
Crocker  School, 
two  in  Centre-st. 
Annex,  and  six  in 
M  ar  ce  1 1  a  -  st  .Horn  e . 

Lyman  .... 

Gove  st.,  E.B.    .  . 

26,200 

1870 

92,000 

14 

15 

Huntington  avenue, 
Roxbury  .... 

28,307 

1885 

89,500 

14 

« 

10 

Mather  

Meeting-House  Hill, 
Dorchester  .  .  . 

Neponset  avenue, 
Neponset  .... 

123,050 
31,500 

1872 
1885 

80,000 
51,300 

10 
7 

19 
7 

Inc.  six  in  Lyceum 
Hall  School. 

Norcross     .  .  . 

12,075 

1868 

63,600 

14 

13 

( Phillips    .  .  . 

Phillips  street  .  .  . 

11,190 

1862 

71,000 

14 

17 

(  Grant  .... 

Phillips  street  .  .  . 

3,744 

1852 

17,000 

4 

4 

Prescott  .... 

Elm  st.,  Chas'n  .  . 

16,269 

1857 

34,000 

10 

11 

Exeter  street  .  .  . 
Tyler  street  .... 

22,960 
12,413 

1875 
1847 

138,000 
76,200 

12 
14 

-  13 
11 

Inc.  two  in  Charles 
C.  Perkins  School. 

Dartmouth  street 

27,125 

1869 

132,800 

14 

10 

Robert  G.  Shaw, 
Roger  Clap  .  .  . 

Hastings  st.,  W.R. 
Harvest  st.,  Dor.  . 

40,000 
21,548 

1892 
1896 

32,200 
68,000 

8 
lit 

7 
9 

Inc.  one  in  Washing 
ton -street  School, 
Germantown. 

Sherwin  .... 

Madison  sq.,  Rox.  . 

32,040 

1870 

94,200 

16 

11 

Shurtleff  .... 

Dorchester  st.,  S.B. 

40,553 

1869 

111,500 

14 

14 

Thomas  N.  Hart, 

E.  Fifth  st.,  S.B.  . 

26,264 

1889 

130,200 

13 

11 

Tileston  .... 
Warren  .... 

Norfolk  st.,  Mat.  . 
Summer  st.,  Ch'n  • 

83,640 
14,322 

1868 
1867 

36,000 
63,600 

8 
14 

8 
13 

Inc.  two  in  Morton- 
street  School. 

(  Washington 
Allston  .  .  . 

!  Allston  Club 
j     House   .  .  . 

!  Wm.  Wirt 
I    Warren    .  . 

Cambridge  street, 

Cambridge  street, 

Waverley  st.,  No. 
Brighton  .... 

22,000 
11,477 
27,137 

1878 
1889 
1892 

46,000 
18,300 
42,400 

10 

6 

13 
3 
5 

Wells  

Blossom  street    .  . 

10,770 

1868 

89,500 

10 

14 

Winthrop    .  .  . 

Tremont  street  .  . 

16,100 

1855 

299,500 

14 

15 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 

Committee,  for  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the 
financial  year  1897-8  : 

Salaries  of  instructors        ....  $846,143  51 

Salaries  of  janitors    .....  62,190  56 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery    .  39,727  72 

Apparatus        .        .        .        .        .        .  424  52 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water         .        .        .        .  13,271  84 

Janitors'  supplies      .        .        .        .        .  2,296  92 

Charts,  maps,  and  globes  ....  2,666  48 

Miscellaneous  items  .        .        .        .        .  1,481  42 


Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

Total  expense  for  Grammar  Schools  . 

Number  of  instructors  in  Grammar  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers  and  in- 
structors in  sewino- 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor 

Temporary  teachers  employed  . 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging- 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor, 
including  principal,  and  exclusive  of  spe- 
cial instructors  above  mentioned 


$998,202  97 
86,632  62 

$1,084,835  59 


791 

$812,475  84 
$1,027  15 
63 

$8,118  13 
37,229 
$29  14 


47 


Thirty-nine  instructors  in  sewing  wer  e  employed,  who 
taught  342  divisions.  The  salary  paid  varies  according  to 
the  number  of  divisions  taught.  Total  amount  paid  to 
sewing  instructors,  $25,549.54;  average  amount  to  each, 
$655.12. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Abby  W.May  . 
Adams-street  .  . 
'Andrews  .  .  . 
A  ppleton- street  . 
Atherton  .  .  .  . 

Auburn  

Bailey-street  .  . 
Baker-etreet  .  . 
Baldwin  .  .  .  . 
Bartlett-street  .  . 
R.  F.  Tweed  .  .. 
Benjamin  Pope  . 
8  Bennett  Branch, 

Blackinton   .  .  . 

Bon  Homme 
Richard  .... 

8  Bowdoin    .  .  . 

3  Brimmer    .  .  . 

Bunker  Hill  Pr.  . 

Canterbury-street 

Capen   

2 Chapman  Annex 


Location. 

Thornton  st.,  R. 
Dorchester  .  . 
Genesee  at.  .  . 


Columbia  st.,  Dor 
School  St.,  Bri.  . 
Dorchester  .  .  . 
West  Roxbury  . 
Chardon  court  . 
Roxbury  .  .  .  . 
Cambridge  st.,Ch, 
O  st.,  S.B.  .  .  . 
Dighton  pi.,  Bri. 


Ley  den  st., 
Orient  Heights, 
E.B. 


Meeting  House 
Hill,  Dor. 

Myrtle  street  .  , 

Common  street  , 

Charles  st.,  Ch'n, 

Cor.  Bourne  ) 
st.,  W.R.  |  ' 

Sixth  st.,  S.B.  .  . 

Eutaw  st.,  E.B.  . 


Chas.  C.  Perkins, 

Chauncey-place  . 
Chestnut-avenue, 
Choate  Burnham, 

Clinch  

Common-street  . 
Concord-street  . 
Cook  .... 
Cross-street  . 
Cudworth  .  . 
Cushman  .  . 
Cyrus  Alger 


St.  Botolph  st., 
cor.  Cumber, 
land  st. 

Charlestowu 

Jamaica  Plain  . 

Third  st.,  S.B. 

F  st.,  S.B.  . 

Charlestown  . 

W.  Concord  st. 

Groton  street 

Charlestown  . 

Gove  st.,  E.B.  . 

Parmenter  st. 

Seventh  st.,  S.B. 


No.  of 
feet 
in  lot. 


11,052 
44,555 
19,761 
18,454 
25,087 
12,340 
21,838 
10,464 
6,139 
7,627 
16,727 
20,000 


When 
built. 


16,000 


1893 
1861 
1848 
1870 
1872 

1880 
1855 
1864 
1846 
1892 
1883 


1892 


1895 


20,121 
12,354 


16,000 

7,410 
13,733 
17,136 
13,492 

7,001 
f.10,756 
10,170 

1,708 
25,000 

16,560 


1864 

1871 
1896 

1891 


1894 
1871 

1845 
1852 

1894 
1867 
1880 


Valuation, 
May,  1897. 


$23,600 
5,800 
88,800 
76,500 
53,800 
6,700 
10,400 
1,700 
32,300 
20,700 
40,100 
39,000 


No.  of 
rooms. 


57,500 


1,500 


12,200 

2,400 

26,200 
3,000 

82,000 

4,700 
6,600 
41,900 
35,800 
18,400 
60,000 
27,100 
3,100 
105,000 
86,400 
52,000 


and  hall. 


8  and  hall. 


10  and  ward- 
room. 


No.  of 
instruc- 
tors. 


1  Rebuilt  in  1896.    2  One  room  occupied  by  a  manual  training  class,    8  iu  Grammar  building. 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Continued. 


Name. 

Location . 

No.  of 
feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1897. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of 
instruc 
tors. 

Dorchester-av.  . 

Cor.  Harbor  ) 
View  st.,  ;  .  . 
Dor.  J 

27,808 

1883 

$20,500 

4 

4 

Drake   

C  street,  S.B.  .  . 

10,260 

1869 

30,300 

6 

5 

3  Emerson  .     .  . 

1 

Emerson  .... 

Poplar  street  .  . 

5,924 

1861 

27,000 

6 

5 

Eustis-street    .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

16,165 

1895 

56,200 

6 

4 

1  Everett  .... 

Brentwood  ) 
St.,  Bri.     i  •  " 

44,237 

10,000 

2 

1 

Florence-street 

Roslindale   .  .  . 

25,030 

1862 

7,600 

6 

4 

Freeman  .... 

Charter  street .  . 

5,247 

1868 

33,100 

6 

5 

3Frothingham  .  . 

Prescott  st.,  Ch'n, 

4 

3  George  Putnam. 

4 

George-street  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

18,894 

1861 

43,200 

6 

6 

Glen  way  .... 

Near  Blue  Hill  j 
av.,  Dor.      $  ' 

25  827 

1880 

22  100 

2 

I 

3  Harris  

.... 

3 

Harvard  Hill   .  . 

Harvard  st., Ch'n, 

4,645 

18,000 

8 

8 

Hawes  Hall  .  .  . 

Broadway,  S.B.  . 

16,647 

1823 

40,800 

8 

8 

Heath-street    .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

10,669 

1857 

5,800 

o 

2 

Hillside  

Elm  st.,  J.P.  .  . 

18,613 

1858 

35,000 

6 

4 

Hobart-street  .  . 

10,000 

1884 

5,500 

2 

1 

Howard  avenue  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

29,090 

1882 

51,500 

6 

6 

How'rd-av.  annex 

1896 

1,500 

2 

2 

Fifth  st.,  S.B.  .  . 

12,494 

1874 

38,700 

8 

7 

In  graham  .... 

2,354 

1848 

13,500 

3 

3 

Ira  Allen  .... 

Leon  st.,  Rox.  .  . 

10,057 

1851 

13,500 

4 

4 

Joshua  Bates  .  . 

Harrison  av.    .  . 

15,237 

1884 

52,900 

8 

7 

Little  Em'ly  .  .  . 

Adams  st.,  Dor 

1895 

1,500 

1 

1 

Longfellow 

South  and  Hew-  ) 
lett  sts.,  Ros.  \ 

3 

Lueretia  Crocker, 

Parker  st.,  Rox.  . 

30,000 

1884 

51,500 

8 

7 

Lyceum  Hall  . 

Meeting  House  / 
Hill,  Dor.  | 

21,319 

19,000 

6 

2 

Margaret  Fuller  . 

Glen  Road,, LP.  . 

14,252 

1892 

34,300 

6 

4 

Huntington  ) 

5 

Broadway,  S.B.  . 

10,160 

1842 

50,400 

12 

8 

2  Mayflower  .  .  . 

Dorchester  av.  1 
and  Harbor  [ 
View  st.,  Dor.  ) 

1895 

1,500 

1 

1  Occupied  by  Kindergarten.     2  Occupied  by  Cookery  School.    3  In  Grammar  building. 
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Primary  Schools. 

Continued. 

Name. 

Location. 

No.  of 

feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1897. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

in  0 .  01 
instruc- 
tors. 

Mead-street  .  .  . 

r/harlestown    .  . 

•j,oo  i 

1847 

*i  7  aaa 

4 
4 

4 

Medford-street  . 

Dharlestown    .  . 

12  112 

1886 

4 

3 

Morton-street  .  . 

Mattapan  .... 

Ol  IK 

.'i,  i  ij 

j.oyo 

RAA 
£*,OUU 

4 

2 

Mt.  Pleasant av.  . 

Roxbury  .... 

9  510 

1847 

7  800 

2 

2 

Mt.  Vernon-street, 

West  Roxbury 

•»  741 

1862 

O  AAA 

1,11,1  ti  . 1 1 

3 

Munroe-etreet . 

Roxbury  .... 

i  q  not 

100* 

6,800 

2 

Munroe-st.  Annex 

1  8Q7 
loo  1 

1  9AA 

1 

Noble  

Princeton  st.,E.B. 

17,500 

1874 

45,200 

8 

7 

North  Harvard  at. 

Brighton  .... 

20,750 

1848 

11,500 

4 

4 

Oak-square  .  .  . 

Nonantum  st.,Bri. 

20,000 

1894 

10,500 

1 

Old  Agassiz  .  .  . 

1849 

22,000 

6  and  hall. 

4 

Old  Dor.  High  . 

Dor.  av.,  Dor.  .  . 

34,460 

5,700 

4 

3 

Old  Edw.  Everett 

Sumner  st.  " 

1855 

10,800 

7 

6 

Old  Gibson  .  .  . 

School  st.  " 

53,398 

1857 

28,900 

6 

5 

Old  Mather  .  .  . 

Meeting-House  ) 
mil,  .uor.  ) 

1856 

27,000 

7 

7 

-  Park  man  .... 

oiivei  81.,  o.£>. 

5,306 

IRAS 

15,200 

6 

Phillips-street  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

20,355 

1  CA7 
lOOf 

Q 

6 

Phineas  Bates  .  . 

Beech  st.,  Ros.  . 

1896 

♦>R  baa 

4 

3 

1  Pierpont .... 

Hudson  street  .  . 

4,216 

IOOU 

OA  AAA 

A 
* 

Plummer  .... 

qu inner  si.,  th,t>. 

Qp;  A7Q 

1891 

88  1  AA 
SOjlUU 

In  a  n  H  Via  1 1 
lv  allU  nun. 

6 

Polk -street  .  .  . 

Charlestown    .  . 

12,143 

1  078 
10  1  O 

25,000 

6 

5 

a  Poplar-street  .  . 

Roslindale    .  .  . 

7  QAO 

1 

1 

Pormort  ... 

Snelling  place  .  . 

4,373 

1855 

14,400 

b 

5 

3Quincy  .... 

1 

Quincy-street  .  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

20,000 

1882 

8,000 

2 

2 

Quincy- street  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

23,453 

1875 

26,900 

8 

4 

3  Roger  Clap    .  . 

Harvest  st.,  Dor. 

3 

Roxbury- street  . 

Cor.  King  st.,Rox. 

14,147 

1874 

44,100 

8 

7 

Rutland-street 

7,850 

1851 

31,800 

6 

3 

Savin  Hill    .  .  . 

SavinHillav.,Dor. 

20,060 

1884 

10,000 

2 

2 

Anderson  street  . 

5,887 

1824 

40,000 

6 

4 

8  Sherwin  .... 

Madison  sq.,  Rox. 

5 

Simonds  .... 

1840 

20,400 

3 

3 

Skinner  

Fayette  street 

5,238 

1870 

37,000 

6 

6 

1  Occupied  by  Manual  Training  class.    2  Unoccupied.    3  In  Grammar  building. 
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Primary  Schools.  - 

-  Concluded. 

Name. 

No.  of 

feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1897. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of 
instruc 
tore. 



Somerset-street  . 

6,300 

1824 

$80,500 

4 

3 

Stephen  M.  Weld 

Cor.  Sharon  and  ) 
Rowe  sts.,  > 
Ros.  J 

34,266 

1895 

23,800 

6 

3 

Stoughton    .  .  . 

River  st.,  Dor.  . 

29,725 

1856 

18,600 

8 

4 

Tappan  .... 

Lexington  st.,  / 
E.B.    .  .  .  1  • 

11,500 

1873 

45,400 

8 

6 

Thetford- street  . 

Cor. Evans  St.,  > 
Dor.    .  .  .  \ 

29,879 

1875 

17,000 

8 

5 

1  Thomas  N.  Hart 

Tfi  T?ifrh  at     H  R 

2 

Ticknor  .... 

Washington  ) 
Village,  S.B.  \  " 

11,486 

1865 

30,700 

12 

11 

iTileston  .... 

2 

Tuckerman  .  .  . 

Fourth  st.,  S.B.  . 

11,655 

1850 

11,500 

6 

6 

3,900 

1855 

32,700 

6 

5 

Union-street    .  . 

Brighton  .... 

67,280 

12,000 

2 

i-  ■ 

fVemon-st.  . 

Roxbury  .... 

17,256 

1849 

10,900 

4 

4 

1 

[  Vernon-st.  . 

Cor.  Auburn  i 
st.,  Roxbury  \ 

10,600 

2 

2 

Wait  

Shawmut  av.  .  . 

16,341 

1860 

78,100 

8 

>  T:.  : 

Walnut-street  .  . 

Neponset  .... 

22,790 

1856 

17,500 

7 

4 

1  Warren  .... 

Summer  st.,  Ch'n. 

1 

Washington-st. 

Forest  Hills  .  . 

24,010 

1870 

2,900 

2 

1  .t>V 

Washington-st.  . 

Cor.  Stimsonst.,  i 
Germantow«  \ 

13,130 

.... 

2,900 

2 

1 

2,508 

1850 

14,600 

3 

3 

Webster  .... 

Webster  pi.,  Bri. 

19,76] 

7,800 

4 

4 

Weston-street .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

14,973 

1877 

50,000 

8 

8 

William  H.  Kent 

Moulton  st.,  Ch'n. 

15,817 

1895 

58,000 

6 

5 

*  William  Wirt 
Warren  .... 

(  Waverley  st.,  / 
/  No.  Brighton  ) 

1 

Williams  .... 

Homestead  st.,  ; 
Rox.  j 

26,145 

1892 

29,100 

4 

3 

Winchell  .... 

Blossom  street  . 

14,465 

1885 

110,000 

12 

12 

Winstiip   .  *  •  « 

Winship  pi.,  Bri. 

34,336 

1861 

11,100 

4 

4 

Winthrop-street 

Roxbury  .... 

9,775 

1857 

10,900 

4 

4 

Wyman  st.,  J.P., 

30,414 

1892 

42,000 

6 

V 

Yeoman-street  . 

Roxbury  .... 

18,200 

1870 

53,600 

12 

10 

1  In  Grammar  building. 

2  Discontinued  Feb.  1,  1897.   In  process  of  rebuilding. 

In  addition  there  are  nineteen  Primary  teachers  in  rooms  in  hired  buildings. 
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HIRED  BUILDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  rooms  have 
been  hired  for  school  purposes.  Rent  and  taxes  paid  for  the 
same  during  the  year  amounted  to  $25,815.62. 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

Emerson  Branch 

Maverick  Chapel,  Benning- 
ton st.,  East  Boston   .  .  . 

Rent,  $672  per  annum, 
including  heating. 

Emerson  Branch  

242  Bennington  St.,  E.B. 

Rent,  $480  per  annum. 

OJiapman  Branch 

Trenton  st.  East  Boston 

"     $600  " 

^7hfir]pft  flnmnpv  "Rvjinph 

Wisp  TTnll   Smith  at  Rns 

TV  IOC  li.ailj   PUUtli   DL.j    HUD,  . 

Charles  Sumner  Branch  .  .  . 

Wise  B'ld'g,  Poplar  st.,"  . 

"     $1,000  " 
Vacated  Oct.  1  1897. 

Charles  Sumner  Branch  .  .  . 

Wise  Building,  Stores,  Pop- 
lar st.,  Ros  

Rent,  $480  per  annum. 
Vacated  Oct.  1,  1897. 

Charles  Sunnier  Branch  .  .  . 

Carey  Hall,  Clarendon  Hills 

Rent,  $500  per  annum. 
Vacated  April  L,  1897. 

Charles  Sumner  Branch  .  .  . 

South-st.  Church,  Ros.  .  .  . 

Rent,  $850  per  annum. 
Vacated  Oct.  1,  1897. 

Day's   Chapel,  Parker  st., 

Rent,  $350  per  annum.  \/ 

Edward  Everett  Branch  .  .  . 

Athenaeum    Building,  Cot- 
tage st.,  Dorchester  .... 

"     $800  " 
Vacated  July  1,  1897. 

North  End  Union,  20  Par- 

Rent,  $2,300  per  annum. 

Lewis  Block,  115-121  Salem 

"  $1,200 

Kliot  and  Hancock  Branches  . 

"  $5,400 

Workingmen's  Building, 
Centre  St.,  Roxbury  .  .  . 

M     $600  " 

341  Centre  St.,  J.P  

«/  $480 
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Hired  Building's.  —  Concluded. 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 



31  No.  Russell  st.,  Presby- 
terian Chapel  



Rent,  $1,800  per  annum. 

"  $800 

One-half  cost  of  gas  used. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  Branch     .  . 

484  E.  Fourth  st.,  S.  B.  .  .  . 

Rent,  $400  per  annum. 

Christopher  Gibson  Branch  . 

323  Washington  st.,  Dor.  .  . 

"     $360  «« 

"  $600 

7  Byron  court,  Roxbury  .'  . 

"     $360       "  ^ 

Unity  Chapel,  Washington 
Village,  South  Boston  .  . 

"     $300       ««  V 

Kettell  Building,  34  Adams 

Rent,  $540  per  annum, 
and  water  rates. 

Rent,  $500  per  annum. 

65  George  st.,  Roxbury  .  .  . 

"     $360  " 

Centre-st.  Church,  Jamaica 
Plain  

"     $500  " 

East  Fourth  st.,  So.  Boston  . 

"     $480  " 

Putnam  Chapel,  Roxbury  . 

"     $240  " 
Vacated  March  1,  1897. 

Rent,  $180  per  annum. 
"     $720  " 

Greenwood  Hall,  Dor.  .  .  . 

Kindergarten   

Boylston  Chapel,  Ch'n.  .  .  . 

"     $300       "  v 

370  Warren  st.,  Roxbury  .  . 

**     $600       "  v 

766  Huntington  av.,  Rox.  . 

M  $780 

Manual  Training  School  .  .  . 

Eliot  st.,  Jamaica  Plain 

"     $300  " 

Manual  Training  School  .  .  . 

E  street,  South  Boston  .  .  . 

"     $1,900  «' 

Evening  Drawing  School    .  . 

Stevenson's   Block,  Central 
square,  East  Boston  .  .  . 

«  $940 

Evening  Drawing  School    .  . 

147  Columbus  avenue    .  .  . 

"     $1,300  " 

East  Boston  High  School  Drill 
Hall  

East  Boston  Athletic  Ass'n 
Building,  Paris  st.,  E.B.  . 

"     $520  " 
Vacated  March  1,  1897. 
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EXPENDITURES   FOR    THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee,  for  the  Primary  Schools  of  this  city,  for  the 
financial  year  1897-8  : 


Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  janitors  .... 
Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 
Apparatus  ..... 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 
Janitors'  supplies  .... 
Miscellaneous  items  .... 


$418,031  37 

51,511  86 

13,296  40 

16  58 

31,242  64 

2,181  70 

493  44 


$516,773  99 


Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.  .       .       .  70,554  90 


Total  expense  for  Primary  Schools      .      $587,328  89 


Number  of  instructors  in  Primary  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers  and  spe- 
cial assistants  .....  540 
Salaries  paid  the  same  ....  $405,048  87 
Average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor  .  $750  09 
Temporary  teachers  employed  ...  47 
Salaries  paid  the  same  ....  $5,568  50 
Special  assistants  employed  ...  67 
Salaries  paid  the  same  ....  $7,414  00 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .  .  28,685 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil  .  .  .  $20  48 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor  .  53 


The  original  cost  of  the  various  buildings,  with  the  land, 
used  for  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  to  Jan.  1,  1898, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $9,750,000. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


Name. 


l'lummer  .... 

Tappan   

Noble  

Cudworth  .... 

Common-street  . 

Polk  street   .  .  . 

B.  F.  Tweed    .  . 

William  H.  Kent 

Boylston  Chapel 

Sharp   

No.  Bennet-street  , 
Cushman  

No.  Margin -street  . 
Parmenter-street  . 

Baldwin  

Winchell  

Mayhew  

Barnard  Memorial  . 
Appleton-street  .  . 
Charles  C.  Perkins. 

Andrews  

Tyler-street  .  .  .  . 
Denison  House  .  f 
Rutland-street  .  .  . 
Joshua  Bates  .  .  . 
Concord-street 

Cook  

Buggies-street  .  .  . 

Hyde  

East  Fourth  street . 
Unity  Chapel  .  .  . 

Howe   

Mather  

Choate  Burnham  . 
Cyrus  A I  ire  r  .  .  .  . 
Shurtlcff  


Thomas  N.  Mart 
Annex  


Location. 


Belmont  sq.,  E.B.   .  . 

Lexington  st.,  E.B.  .  . 

Princeton  st.,  E.B.  .  . 

Gove  st.,  E.B  

Common  st.,  Ch'n  .  . 

Polk  st.,  Charlestown, 

Cambridge  st.,  Ch'n  . 

Moulton  st.,  Ch'n    .  . 

Main  st.,  Charlestown, 

Anderson  st  

39  North  Bennet  st.  . 

Parmenter  st  

64  North  Margin  st.  . 
32  Parmenter  st.  .  .  . 
Chardon  court  .... 

Blossom  st  

Chambers  st  

Warrenton  st  

Appleton  st  

St.  Botolph  st  

Genesee  st  

Tyler  st  

Tyler  st  

Rutland  st.  .....  . 

Harrison  av  

W.  Concord  st  

Groton  st  

147  Ruggles  st.,  Rox.  . 
Hammond  st.,  Rox.  . 
E.  Fourth  st.,  S.B.  .  . 
Dorchester  st.,  S.B.  . 

Fifth  st.,  S.B  

Broadway,  S.B.  .  .  . 
Third  and  Ists.,  S.B.  . 
Seventh  st.,  S.B.  .  .  . 
Dorchester  st.,  S.B.  . 


Valuation, 
May,  1897. 


Cottage-place  . 
Smith-street  .  . 


H  st.,  S.B.  .  .  . 
Cottage  pi.,  Rox. 
Smitlrst.,  Rox.  . 


No.  of  in- 
structors. 


$5,500 


13,500 


Remarks . 


2  Kindergartens  in  thh 
building. 


Rent,  $300  per  annum. 


2  Kindergartens  in  this 
building. 


Rent,  $500 per  annum. 


Rent,  $480  per  annum. 
Rent,  $300 per  annum. 


13,100 
4,100 
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Kindergartens.  —  Concluded. 


Name. 

Location. 

Valuatiou, 
May,  1897. 

No.  of  in- 
structors. 

Remarks. 

Yeoman-street    .  . 

Yeoman  st.,  Rox.    .  . 

2 

■  

Kenilworth-street  . 

Kenilworth  st  

$36,300 

2 

Abby  W.  May   .  . 

Thornton  st.,  Rox.  .  . 

2 

Roxbury-street  .  . 

Cor.  King  st.,  Rox.  .  . 

2 

Byron*court    .  .  . 

7  Byron  court,  Rox.  . 

1 

Rent,  $360  per  annum. 

Dudley-street  .  .  . 

604  Dudley  St.,  Rox.  . 

2 

Warren-street .  .  . 

370  Warren  st.,  Rox.  . 

2 

Rent,  $600  per  annum. 

Martin  

766    Huntington  av., 
Rox  

2 

Rent,  $780  per  annum. 

Union-street  .... 

2 

Everett 

Brentwood  st.,  Bri. 

2 

Agassiz   

Burroughs  st.,  J. P.  .  . 

2 

Hillside 

Elm  st   J  I* 

2 

Oentre-street  .  .  . 

Centre-st.  Church,  J. P. 

2 

Rent,  $500  per  annum  ■ 

Margaret  Fuller  .  . 

Glen  road,  J. P  

2 

Robert  Or.  Shaw  .  . 

Hastings  at.,  W.R.  .  . 

2 

Stephen  M.  Weld  . 

Sharon  st.,  Ros.  .  .  . 

2 

Wise  Hall  

South  and  Washington 
sts.  Ros 

2 

Bailey-street   .  .  . 

Bailey  st.,  Ash.  . 

2 

Thetford-street  .  . 

Thetford  st.,Dor.  .  . 

2 

Walnut-street .  .  . 

Walnut  st.,  Nep.  .  .  . 

2 

Kettell  Building  .  . 
Stoughton  .... 

.Adams  and  East  sts., 

2 
2 

Rent,  $540  per  annum 
and  water-rates. 

Columbia  st.,  Dor.  .  . 

1 

School-street  .  . 

School  st.,  Dor.  .  .  . 

2 

Greenwood  Hall 

Glenway,  Dor  

1 

Rent,  $720  per  annum. 

Lauriat-avenue  .  . 

166  Lauriat  av.,  Dor.  . 

2 

Rent,  $180  per  annum. 

The  expenses  of  these  Kindergartens  were  as  follows  : 


Salaries  of  instructors   $78,338  86 

Kindergarten  materials,  etc   1,396  25 

Services  of  maids   1,897  95 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  98  78 

Salaries  of  janitors   1,822  60 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   735  99 

Miscellaneous  items    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  221  31 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc.       .......  8,212  77 

Total  expense  for  Kindergartens        ....  $92,724  51 


Average  number  of  pupils,  3,864  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $24.00. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Name. 


Horace  Mann 


Location. 


Newbury  street 


No.  feet 
in  lot. 


8,400 


When 
built. 


1890 


Valuation, 
May,  1897. 


$98,000 


No. 
rooms. 


No. 
instructors. 


13 


The  expenses  of  this  school  were  as  follows 
Salaries  of  instructors  .... 
Expenses  for  books,  stationery,  etc.  . 
Car-fares  and  miscellaneous  items 
Salaries  of  janitors  ..... 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  ..... 
Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

Total  expense  for  the  school 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  109. 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor,  8 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $200.37. 

The  city  receives  from  the  State  $100  for  each  city  pupil, 
and  $105  for  each  out-of-town  pupil.  The  amount  received 
from  this  source,  the  past  year,  was  $11,413.42. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  of  Carpentry. 

Medford-street  Primary  

.  Charlestown. 

1  Prescott  School  Annex,  Elm  street 

.  Charlestown. 

Cud  worth  School,  Gove  street  .... 

.    East  Boston . 

Chapman  School  Annex,  Eutaw  street  . 

East  Boston. 

Appleton-street  Primary  

.  Boston. 

Pierpont  School,  Hudson  street  .... 

.  Boston. 

Dwight  School,  Rutland  street  .... 

.  Boston. 

Prince  School,  Newbury  street  .... 

.  Boston. 

2E  street,  three  schools  

.    South  Boston 

Thomas  N.  Hart  School,  H  street  .... 

.    South  Boston 

Kenilworth  street,  two  schools  .... 

.  Roxbury. 

Phillips-street  Primary  

.  Roxbury. 

Lyceum  Hall,  Meeting-House  Hill 

.  Dorchester. 

Henry  J,.  Pierce  School,  Washington  st. 

.  Dorchester. 

Christopher  Gibson  School,  Bowdoin  av. 

.  Dorchester. 

'  Built  iii  1896;  valuation,  $2,000.  ^Reut,  $1,900  per  annum. 


$15,533  98 

78  39 

2,652  56 

1,399  00 

592  31 

1,583  71 


$21,839  95 
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Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Richmond  street 

Tileston  School,  Norfolk  street  . 

1  Eliot  School,  Trustee  Building,  Eliot  street 

Agassiz  School,  Brewer  street 

Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  street 

Longfellow  School,  South  street  . 

Washington  Allston  School,  Cambridge  street 

Bennett  School,  Chestnut  Hill  avenue  . 


1  Dorchester. 
Mattapan. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
West  Roxbury. 
West  Roxbury. 
Allston. 
Brighton. 


Schools  oj  Cookery 
Lyman  School,  Gove  street  . 
Harvard  School,  Devens  street 
Bowdoin  School,  Myrtle  street 
Hancock  School,  Parmenter  street 
Winthrop  School,  Tremont  street 
Prince  School,  Newbury  street 
Comins  School,  Tremont  street 
Hyde  School,  Hammond  street 
Kenilworth  street,  No.  1 
Kenil worth  street,  No.  2 
Drake  School,  Third  street  . 
Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Richmond  street 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washington  street 
Christopher  Gibson  School,  Bowdoin  avenue 
Mayflower  School,  corner  Harbor  View  street  and 

Chester  avenue  

Bowditch  School,  Green  street 
Charles  Sumner  School,  Ashland  street 
Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  street 
Washington  Allston  School,  Cambridge  street 
Bennett  School,  Chestnut  Hill  avenue  . 

The  expenses  of  these  schools  were  as  follows 
Salaries  of  instructors  .... 
Salaries  of  janitors  .... 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 
Lumber,  hardware,  kitchen  materials,  etc. 
Miscellaneous  items,  including  models 
Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

Total  expense  for  these  schools 


Dor 


East  Boston. 

Charlestown. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Roxbury. 

Roxbury. 

Roxbury. 

Roxbury. 

South  Boston. 

Dorchester. 

Dorchester. 

Dorchester. 

Dorchester. 
Jamaica  Plain 
Roslindale. 
West  Roxbury 
Allston. 
Brighton. 


$33,734  93 
815  00 
1,114  20 
7,338  82 
548  63 
13,600  37 

$57,151  95 


i  Rent,  $300  per  annum. 
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The  pupils  attending  the  Manual  Training  Schools  belong 
to  and  are  included  in  the  number  belonging  to  the  other 
grades  of  schools. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

A  v.  No.  of 
instructors. 

Remarks. 

High  

34 

In  High  School 
building. 

High  Branches  .... 
Bigelow  

East      Boston,     Charlestown,  aod 
South  Boston  

Fourth  street,  South  Boston  .... 

7 
12 

In  Lyman 
Charlestown 
High,  and  Bige 
low  Schools. 

12 

22 

22 

6 

7 

4 

12 

Summer  street,  Charlestown  .... 

8 

Washington  Allston  .  . 

5 

EVENING-  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

Av.  No.  of 
instructors. 

Remarks. 

Charlestown  

Old  City  Hall  

7 

Columbus  avenue    .  . 

147  Columbus  avenue  

6 

Rent  $1,300  per 

annum. 

Stevenson's  Block,  Central  square  . 

4 

Rent    $940  per 

annum. 

4 

Warren  avenue  .... 

5 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $55,553  50 

Books,  stationery,  etc.  .        .        .        .        .  1,914  65 

Salaries  of  janitors       .....  2,627  80 

Fuel,  gas,  and  electric  lighf    .        .        .        .  3,521  70 

Apparatus     .......  19  30 

Janitors'  supplies  ......  2  29 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.          .        .        .        .  230  09 


Total  expense  for  Evening  Schools  .        .    $63,869  33 


Average  number  belonging,  including  the 
High  School  and  branches,  5,895. 

Average  number  of  instructors,  176. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time, 
$lo!83. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors  .  .  $11,252  00 
Drawing   materials,  stationery, 


models,  boards,  etc.       .  .  474  38 

Salaries  of  janitors    .       .  .  418  67 

Fuel  and  gas     ...  735  57 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.      .  .  2,870  54 


Total    expense    for    Evening  Drawing 

Schools      .       .       ....      15,751  16 

Average  number  belonging,  516. 
Number  of  instructors,  26. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time,  $30.53. 


Aggregate  expense  for  all  Evening  Schools,    $79,620  49 
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EXPENDITURES   FOR  OFFICERS  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 


Salaries   paid   Superintendent,   Supervisors,  Secretary, 

Auditing  Clerk,  Assistant  Clerks,  and  Messengers        .  $45,073  33 

Salaries  paid  nineteen  Truant  Officers      ....  24,311  67 

"        "    eight  Music  Instructors       ....  14,112  00 

"        "    Drawing  Director  and  Assistants       .       .  7,650  22 

"    Instructors  in  Physical  Training       .       .  4,280  00 

"    Military  Instructor  and  Armorer       .       .  2,788  88 

"    Director  of  Kindergartens   ....  2,880  00 
Stationery  and  record-books  for  School  Committee  and 

officers,  and  office  expenses   567  19 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   808  34 


Total  $102,471  63 


INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

These  expenditures  are  made  for  objects  not  chargeable  to 
any  particular  school,  and  consist  chiefly  of  expenses  for 
delivering  supplies,  printing,  advertising,  festival,  board  of 
horse,  carriage-hire,  tuning  pianos,  and  other  items  : 


Annual  festival   $2,607  99 

Board  of  horse,  for  Truant  Officer   120  00 

Carriage- hire   174  00 

Advertising   305  48 

Census  of  school  children   1,700  00 

Printing,  printing-stock,  binding,  and  postage       .       .  8,150  31 

Diplomas   2,182  68 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire  .  . '  .  .  .  .  681  00 
Expenses  military  drill,  including  lunch,  Boston  School 

Regiment   461  90 

Travelling  expenses  Superintendent  and  Supervisors       .  344  75 

Teaming  and  expressage,  including  fares        .       .       .  178  09 

Tuning  pianos   1,320  00 

Expenses,  delivering  supplies   7,315  00 

District  telegraph  and  rent  of  telephones  ....  334  98 
Car  and  ferry  tickets  for  pupils,  messengers,  and  Truant 

Officers   1,045  44 

Reporting  proceedings  School  Committee        .       .       .  505  00 


Carried  forward, 
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Brought  forward,  $27,426  62 

Removing  ashes  and  snow   1,520  00 

Tuition  of  pupils,  Brookline  schools   1,324  75 

Wrapping-paper,  twine,  etc   32  37 

Washing  towels   79  93 

Refreshments,  School  Committee   516  90 

Sundry  items   168  12 


$31,068  69 

Expenses  connected  with  school-house  repairs  not  charged 
to  any  particular  school  18,163  13 


$49,231  82 


SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  DEPART- 
MENT AND  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

School  Houses,  for  details  see  page  21     ...  $605,887  46 

School  Buildings,  Improvements  in,  for  details  see  page 

20    253,713  58 

Brighton  High  School-house   322  31 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house   3  42 

furnishing    ...  157  74 

Bowdoin  School-house      .   5,476  63 

Gilbert  Stuart  School-house   3,285  79 

Primary  School-house,  Aberdeen  District  .       .       ...  11,705  13 

"               "          Canterbury  and  Sharon  streets     .  128  11 

Field's  Corner       .       .       .  "  "  .  6,000  00 

Blackinton  Primary  School-house   129  09 

Andrews        "                "    1,147  04 

Mayhew         '*               "    35,764  00 

William  H.  Kent  Primary  School-house,  additional  land  .  5,000  00 

Cook  Primary  School-house,  paving  and  fencing  yard     .  1,996  10 


Total,  Special  Expenditures  $930,716  40 
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RECAPITULATION. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE. 

School  Committee. 

High  Schools,                     per  detailed  statement  .  $408,845  50 

Grammar  Schools,                       "             "  .  1,084,835  59 

Primary  Schools,                         ««             "  .  587,328  89 

Horace  Mann  School,                    "             "  .  21,839  95 

Kindergartens,                            "             "  .  92,724  51 

Manual  Training  Schools,            "             "  .  57,151  95 

Evening  Schools,                         "             "  .  63,869  33 

Evening  Drawing  Schools,             "             "  .  15,751  16 

Officers  and  Special  Instructors,  per  detailed  statement,  102,471  63 

Incidentals,  per  detailed  statement        ....  49,231  82 

Expen dec!  from  income  Gibson  and  other  funds    .  .  1,904  30 


$2,485,954  63 

Stock  delivered  purchased  previous  to- Jan.  1,  1897       .  1,507  86 


Gross  expenditure  $2,484,446  77 

Less  income   42,287  16 


Net  expenditure,  School  Committee    .       .       .    $2,442,159  61 


SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Public  Buildings  Department  and  School  Committee. 

High  School,  new  building      .       .       .     $23,102  67 
Grammar    and    Primary    Schools,  new 

buildings   907,613  73 

  930,716  40 

Net  expenditures  for  the  Public  Schools      .       .    $3,372,876  01 

INCOME. 

School  Committee. 


Refunded  by  State,  car-fares   $1,904  19 

From  State,  for  deaf-mutes   11,413  42 

non-residents   7,800  94 

Gibson  Fund   1,459  39 

Bowdoin  Fund   1,335  00 

Smith  Fund   384  00 

Stoughton  Fund        .       .       .       .       .       .       .  212  00 

sale  of  books     .       .       .       ...       .       .       .  300  02 

other  sources   17,478  20 


Total  income,  School  Committee 
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SCHOOLS.  —  Estimates,  1898-99. 

School  Committee, 
Office  of  Accounts,  Dec.  28,  1897. 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor: 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the  School 
Committee  herewith  transmit  to  you  estimates  of  the  amount 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  public- 
schools  for  the  financial  year,  commencing  on  the  first  day 
of  February,  1898,  and  ending  Jan.  31,  1899,  exclusive  of 
the  expenses  for  the  building  of  school-houses. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLARD  S.  ALLEN, 

Chairman  Com.  on  Accounts,  School  Committee. 


1  Head-master 

1  Master 

2  Assistants  . 
2 

1  Assistant 

2  Assistants  . 

2 

1  Special  Assistant 
1  Clerical 


1  Head-master 
6  Head-masters 

2  Masters 
24 

3  Junior-masters 
4 
2 
5 
3 
5 


SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

Normal  School. 

at  $3,780  $3,780 

2,772  2,772 

1,620  3,240 

1,560  3,120 

1,500  1,500 

1,380  2,760 

1,260  2,520 

1,380  1,380 

520  520 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

First  Grade. 

at  $4,200  $4,200 

3,780  22,680 

3,348  6,696 

3,060  73,440 

2,916  8,748 

2,772  11,088 

2,628  5,256 

2,484  12,420 

2,340  7,020 

2,196  10,980 


$21,592 


Carried  forward, 


$162,528 


$21,592 
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Brought  forward , 
4  Junior-masters 

2 
3 
3 

1  Junior-master 
1  Clerical  Assistant 


1  Assistant  Principal 

2  Assistants 
23 

1  Assistant 

3  Assistants 

5 
12 

6 
22 
10 

3 


Thir 


at  $2,052 
1,908 
1,764 
1,620 
1,476 
500 


d  Grade. 

at  $2,040 
1,620 
1,500 
1,476 
1,404 
1,332 
1,260 
1,188 
1,116 
1,044 
072 


$162,528 
8,208 
3,816 
5,292 
4,860 
1,476 
500 


$21,592 


MECHANIC  ARTS  H 

Head-master 
Junior-master 
Junior-masters  . 
Junior-master 

Instructor  in  Metal  Working 
Instructor  .... 
Instructors 

Instructor  .... 


Assistant  Instructor 


IGH  SCHOOL. 

at  $3,780 
2,772 
2,628 
1,476 
2,220 
2,220 
2,100 
1,980 
1,860 
1,500 
1,152 
972 


$2,040 
3,240 

34,500 
1,476 
4,212 
6,660 

15,120 
7,128 

24,552 

10,440 
2,916 


$3,780 
2,772 
5,256 
1,476 
2,220 
2,220 
4,200 
1,980 
1,860 
1,500 
1,152 
972 


186,680 


112,284 


29,388 


51  Masters 
2  " 
4  " 

4  Sub-masters 
16 


Carried  forward. 


GRAMMAR  AND   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

Second  Grade. 

at  $3,100 
2,820 
2,700 
2,460 
2,340 
2,220 


$158,100 
5,640 
10,800 
9,840 
37,440 
15,540 

$237,360  $349,944 
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Brought  forward, 
16  Sub-masters 
5 
3 
4 

4  " 
1  Sub-master 


1  First  Assistant,  Grammar 


Fourth  G 


74    "  Assistants, 

5 

2 
11 

2 

88  Assistants,  Gramma 
279 
40 
42 

36        "  r  '"''««■ 

58 
25 

20  " 

55  First  Assistants,  Primary 

4  " 

5  Assistants,  Primary 
16 

260 
31 
40 
31 
59 
20 

18        "  " 
30  Temporary  teachers,  100  days 
20  Special  Assistants,  100  days 
Additional  compensation  for  training  teachers 


at  82,100 
1,980 
1,860 
1,740 
1,620 
1,500 


ade. 
at 


S1.212 
1,180 
1,116 
1,068 
1,020 
972 
904 
856 
792 
744 
696 
648 
600 
552 
1,032 
984 
936 
888 
856 
792 
744 
696 
648 
600 
552 


Carpentry,    1  Principal 
18  Assistants 

1  Assistant 

2  Assistants 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

.  at  §2,508 
996 
948 
900 


8237,360 
33,600 
9,900 
5,680 
6,960 
6,480 
1,500 


8349,944 


81,212 
87,320 
5,580 
2,136 
11,220 
1,944 
79,552 
238,824 
31,680 
31,248 
25,056 
37,584 
15,000 
11,040 
56,760 
3,936 
4,680 
14,208 
222,560 
24,552 
29,760 
21,576 
38,232 
12,000 
9,936 
6,000 
3,000 
5,000 


82,508 
17,928 
948 
1,800 


301,380 


1,031,596 


Carried  forward, 


823,184  $1,682,920 
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Brought  forward, 

5  Assistants  ....      at  .$852 

1  Assistant  ....  804 

Cookery,  I  Principal  ....  1,500 

4  Assistants  ....  856 

3  "  ....  792 

2  ....  744 

1  Assistant  ....  696 

4  Assistants  ....  648 

3  ....  600 

2  "  ....  552 
Sewing,  41  Instructors,  364  Divisions 

Special  Grade. 

School  on  Spectacle  Island  : 

Instructor  

High  Schools  : 

3  Assistants  in  Modern  Languages  . 
Horace  Mann  School  : 

1  Principal  

1  Assistant  Principal  ...... 

12  Assistants  ........ 

Music : 

1  Instructor,  High  Schools  . 

3  Assistants,  Grammar  Schools  . 

4  "  Primary  Schools  . 

Drawing  : 

Director  

Assistant  Director  ....... 

Master,  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  and  Assistant  . 

2  Assistants  ........ 


Chemistry : 
Girls'  High,  1  Instructor  . 

"       "      1  Laboratory  Assistant 

Physical  Training : 

Director  

Assistant  


$23,184  $1,682,920 
4,260 

804 
1,500 
3,424 
2,376 
1,488 

696 
2,592 
1,800 
1,104 
26,986 


Vocal  and  Physical  Training  and  Reading 
Girls'  High,  1  Instructor  . 
Roxbury  High,  1  Instructor 


$2,880 
1,368 
12,168 


$2,640 
7,920 
3,552 


$3,000 
2,508 
2,000 
3,000 


$1,620 
804 


$3,000 
2,280 


$900 
1,200 


70,214 

400 
4,500 

16,410 

14,112 


10,508 


2,424 


5,280 


Carried  forward, 


$2,100  $1,806,774 
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Brought  forward,  $2,100 

Girls'  Latin,  1  Instructor   900 

Brighton  High,  1  Instructor    .....  700 


Military  Drill : 

Instructor   $2,000 

Armorer  .       .       .  1,050 


Evening  High  School  : 

Head-Master,  22  weeks   $1,100 

2  Assistants  in  charge,  66  evenings  ....  660 

36  Assistants,  22  weeks   15,840 

Clerk   440 


Evening  Elementary  Schools  : 

7  Principals,  22  weeks   $3,850 

4        "        22  weeks   1,760 

10  First  Assistants,  22  weeks        ....  2,750 

102  Assistants,  22  weeks  .       .       .       .       .       .  22,440 


Evening  Drawing  Schools  : 

2  Masters,  66  evenings   $1,320 

3  Principals,  66  evenings   1,584 

18  Assistants,  66  evenings   7,128 

4  Assistants,  66  evenings   1,320 

5  Curators   660 


Kindergartens: 

Director   $2,880 

47  Principals   at  $792  37,224 

9    744  6,696 

4        "   696  2,784 

4    648  2,592 

2    600  1,200 

15  Assistants  ......  624  9,360 

18    576  10,368 

14    528  7,392 

15    480  7,200 

4        «   432  1,728 

Special  Assistant  service       .....  200 


75 

$1,806,774 
3,700 

3,050 
18,040 
30,800 

12,012 


89,624 


Total  for  Instructors 
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SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Superintendent   $4,200 

Six  Supervisors,  at  $3,780    22,680 

Secretary   3,300 

Auditing  Clerk   3,300 

Assistants  in  offices,  School  Department    .....  8.912 

Copyist   1,008 

Messengers   2,700 

19  Truant  Officers   25,200 

Total  for  Officers   $71,300 


SALARIES   OF  JANITORS. 

Janitors  of  11  High  Schools   $19,000 

"      "   57  Grammar  Schools   62,500 

"    119  Primary  Schools   54,000 

"      "   35  Special  and  Evening  Schools      ....  7,400 

"      "   School  Committee  Rooms        .....  2,400 

Additional  for  washing  floors,  etc   2,700 

Total  for  Janitors   $148,000 


FUEL,   GAS,   AND  WATER. 

16,000  tons  of  coal,  at  $5.00  (including  weighing)      .       .       .  $80,000 

250  cords  of  wood  (including  splitting  and  housing)  .       .       .  3,000 

Gas  and  electric  lighting   9,000 

Water   11,000 

Total  for  Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water   $103,000 


SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

Text-books  ^ 

Reference  books      >   $54,000 

Exchange  of  books  ) 

Books  for  supplementary  reading      ......  8,000 

Annual  festival   2,700 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts   1,200 

Music  expenses :  instruments,  repairs,  and  covers      .       .       .  3,000 
Printing,  and  stock  used  for  same,  including  reports  of  School 

Committee  meetings        ........  7,700 

Philosophical,  chemical,  and  mathematical  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies       .                                                                       .  4,600 

School  census   1,700 


Carried  forward, 


$82,900 
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Brought  forward,  #82,900 

Stationery,  drawing  materials,  and  record  books       .       .       .  29,000 

Diplomas,  blackboard  erasers,  etc.     ......  2,800 

Advertising   500 

Military  drill:  arms,  repairs,  and  expenses  of  annual  parade    .  1,100 

Removing  ashes  from  school-houses,  and  snow  from  yards        .  2,000 

Flags  for  school-houses   800 

Janitors'  and  other  supplies   5,500 

Supplies  for  manual  training      .......  7,900 

Materials  for  Kindergartens,  including  maid  service  .  .  .  3,500 
Cost  of  work  for  delivering  supplies,  including  salaries,  expenses 

of  teaming,  repairing  apparatus,  etc   7,800 

Tuition  Boston  pupils  in  Brookline  schools       ....  1,500 

Car  and  ferry  tickets,  Horace  Mann  School  (refunded  by  State),  2,700 

Travelling  expenses  of  Truant  Officers  .....  500 
Materials  for  study  of  Natural  History,  including  stereopticon 

slides   1,000 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses,  carriage-hire,  and  refreshments,  1,200 
Miscellaneous,  including  sewing  materials,  teaming,  extra  labor, 

postage,  car  and  ferry  tickets,  printing  and  type-setting  in 

Horace  Mann  School,  extra  clerk-hire,  and  sundry  items       .  3,000 

Total  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals  §153,700 


RECAPITULATION. 

Salaries  of  Instructors   81,964,000 

Salaries  of  Officers  ■    .  71,300 

Salaries  of  Janitors   148,000 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water   103,000 

Supplies  and  Incidentals   153,700 


Total  Department  Expenses  $2,440,000 


INCOME  ACCOUNT  DEPARTMENT  EXPENSES. 

Non-residents,  Trust  Funds,  and  other  sources  ....  $40,000 


Of  late  years  the  estimate  for  repairs  and  alteration  of  school-houses  has 
been  granted  under  the  appropriation  "  Public  Buildings,  School  Expenses." 
The  estimate  for  the  coming  year,  in  detail,  is  as  follows  : 

SCHOOL-HOUSES,  REPAIRS,  ETC. 

Rents  and  taxes   $30,000 

Heating-apparatus   30,000 

Gas-fitting  and  plumbing   15,000 

Masonry   30,000 


Carried  forward, 


$105,000 
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Brought  forward,  $  1 05,000 

Plastering  and  whitening    ........  5,000 

Painting  and  glazing   25,000 

New  furniture  and  repairs  of  old   30,000 

Carpentry  and  lumber   35,000 

Roofing  and  gutters   10,000 

Blackboards   5,000 

Salaries   6,000 

Iron  and  wire  work   2,000 

Cartage                                                         .       .       .       .  2,000 

Auxiliary  Fire  Alarm,  rental  and  repairs    .....  4,000 

Electric  light  fixtures   2,000 

Locks  and  bells   2,000 

Fire-escapes  and  repairs                                                        .  1,500 

Board  and  shoeing  of  horses      .......  1,000 

Repairs  of  carriages  and  harnesses     ......  500 

Printing,  stationery,  and  postage   500 

Flag-staffs   1,000 

Fire-extinguishers  and  hose       .......  1,000 

Ventilators  and  repairs       ........  7,000 

Disinfectants   1,500 

Miscellaneous   3,000 


Total  Public  Buildings,  School  Expenses        .       .       .  $250,000 


SCHOOL— HOUSES.      SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION. 


Approximate  cost  of  repairs  on  heating  apparatus  of  the  following  school: 


Abby  W.  May    .    .    .  . 

$75 

Brought  for  ward, 

$9,010 

Adams  

125 

250 

Adams  Street  

25 

175 

Agassiz  

180 

Brighton  High    .    .    .  . 

225 

Appleton  Street  .    .    .  . 

750 

90 

Atherton  

80 

Bunker  Hill  Grammar  .  . 

2,000 

Auburn  

50 

Bunker  Hill  Primary  .  . 

125 

Bailey  Street  

60 

Canterbury  Street  .    .  . 

12 

Baker  Street  

20 

200 

Baldwin  

120 

145 

Bartlett  Street    .    .    .  . 

200 

Chapman  Annex     .  . 

60 

B.  F.  Tweed  

25 

Charlestown  High   .    .  . 

90 

Benjamin  Pope  .    .    .  . 

90 

Charles  C.  Perkins  .    .  . 

75 

Bennett  

120 

Charles  Sumner  .    .    .  . 

80 

Bigelow  

7,000 

Chestnut  Avenue    .    .  . 

30 

Blackinton  

70 

Christopher  Gibson     .  . 

150 

Bon  Homme  Richard  .  . 

20 

Choate  Burnham     .    .  . 

90 

Carried  forward, 


$9,010 


Carried  forward, 


$12,807 
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Brought  forward, 

$12,807 

Brought  forward, 

#29,072 

Clinch  

625 

25 

225 

Henry  L.  Pierce  .    .  . 

175 

Common  Street  .    .    .  . 

60 

30 

Cook  

90 

Hobart  Street     .    .  . 

25 

Cottage  Place     .    .    .  . 

50 

Horace  Mann     .    .  . 

90 

40 

Howard  Avenue .    .  . 

80 

60 

600 

80 

Hugh  O'Brien    .    .  . 

290 

Cyrus  Alger  

60 

Hugh  O'Brien  Annex  . 

60 

180 

Hyde  

140 

75 

50 

Dorchester  Avenue  .    .  . 

45 

45 

Dorchester  High     .  . 

260 

John  A.  Andrew  .    .  . 

1,200 

90 

75 

950 

1 ,600 

100 

225 

East  Boston  High    .    .  . 

50 

120 

Edward  Everett  .    .    .  . 

90 

Little  Em'ly  .    .    .  . 

20 

Eliot  

300 

50 

Emerson,  Poplar  Street  . 

60 

125 

English  High  and  Latin  . 

7,000 

Lowell  Annex     .    .  . 

60 

80 

Lucretia  Crocker    .  . 

140 

30 

100 

Everett  

125 

225 

Everett,  Brighton   .    .  . 

15 

Margaret  Fuller .    .  . 

75 

Florence  Street  .    .    .  . 

75 

475 

175 

Mather,  South  Boston  . 

125 

90 

875 

Fremont  Place   .    .    .  , 

25 

15 

1,600 

50 

120 

Mechanic  Arts  High  . 

200 

George  Putnam  .    .    .  . 

160 

Medford  Street  .    .  . 

60 

George  Street  .... 

125 

Minot  

95 

Girls'  High  

500 

Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue  . 

60 

Gilbert  Stuart  .... 

200 

Morton  Street    .    .  . 

80 

20 

Mount  Vernon    .    .  . 

120 

75 

Munroe  Street    .    .  . 

40 

90 

1  ,ouu 

Harbor  View  Street     .  . 

50 

50 

60 

North  Margin  Street  . 

25 

Harvard,  Brighton  .    .  . 

50 

40 

2,000  ! 

80 

Harvard  Hill  

50  1 

Old  Edward  Everett  . 

90 

60  j 

Old  Gibson  .... 

140 

Carried  forward , 



$29,072  1 

Car  ried  for  ward , 

$38,817 
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Brought  forward , 

$38,817 

Old  Mather  

60 

Old  Roxbury  High  .    .  . 

80 

Phillips  

90 

Phillips  Street  .... 

5,500 

Phineas  Bates  .... 

40 

Pierpont  

90 

Plummer  

150 

Polk  Street  

40 

Pormort  

90 

Prescott  

6,000 

Prescott  Annex  .... 

20 

Prince  

1,800 

Quiney  

225 

Quincy  Street,  Dorchester, 

40 

Quiney  Street  .... 

1,600 

Rice  

375 

Robert  G.  Shaw  .... 

175 

Roger  Clap  

225 

Roxbury  High  .... 

150 

Roxbury  Street  .... 

50 

Rutland  Street  .... 

45 

Savin  Hill  

50 

Sharp  

125 

Sherwin  

1,200 

Shurtleff  

200 

Simonds  

10 

Skinner  

no 

Smith  Street  

50 

Somerset  Street  .... 

120 

Stephen  M.  Weld   .    .  . 

725 

Stoughton  

80 

Tappan   

75 

Thetford  Street  .... 

125 

Thomas  N.  Hart .... 

80 

Thomas   N.  Hart  Annex, 

20 

175 

Carried  forward, 

$58,807 

Brought  forward,  $58,807 

Tileston   6,500 

Tuckerman   70 

Tyler  Street   130 

Union  Street   40 

Wait   180 

Walnut  Street    ....  150 

Ware   90 

Warren   140 

Washington  Allston     .    .  125 
Washington   Allston  An- 
nex   125 

Washington   Street,  For- 
est Hills   30 

Washington  Street,  Ger- 

mantown   75 

Way  Street   05 

Webster   30 

Wells   1,800 

West  Concord  Street  .    .  175 

West  Roxbury  High    .    .  125 

Weston  Street    ....  90 

Williams   650 

William  H.  Kent    ...  90 

William  Wirt  Warren  .    .  150 

Winchell   140 

Winship   600 

Winthrop   300 

Winthrop  Street ....  65 

Wise  Building    ....  20 

Wyman   100 

Yeoman  Street  ....  75 
School  Committee 

Rooms   50 

Day's  Chapel   25 

Byron  Court   30 

17  Cookery  Schools     .    .  175 

Total  $71,217 
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Approximate  cost  of  installing  new 


schools  : 

Adams   $7,100 

Adams  Street   350 

Appleton  Street  ....  4,800 

Bailey  Street   2,800 

Baldwin   3,200 

Bartlett  Street   ....  5,500 

Bennett  1  .  .  10,000 
Bennett  Brancli  ' 

Bigelow   8,500 

Brimmer   7,100 

Bunker  Hill   9,300 

Bunker  Hill  and  Charles 

Street   4,200 

Canterbury  Street  .    .    .  1,100 

Chapman   8,200 

Charles  Sumner  ....  8,100 

Chestnut  Avenue     .    .    .  1,100 

Comins   8,000 

Common  Street  ....  1,800 

Cook   1,000 

Cottage  Place     ....  2,700 

Cross  Street   800 

Cushman   8,100 

Dearborn   8,000 

Dorchester  High     .    .    .  10,000 

Drake   .    .    .  '  .    .    .    .  4,400 

Dudley   9,400 

Dwight   9,000 

Eliot   11,500 

Emerson   7,700 

Emerson  Primary    .    .    .  1,900 

Everett   9,100 

Franklin   7,600 

Freeman   3,600 

Frothingham   8,100 

George  Putnam  ....  7,900 

George  Street     ....  5,100 

Grant   1,800 

Harbor  View  Street     .    .  4,100 

Harvard   8,100 


Carried  forward ,  .$22 1 ,050 


heating  and  ventilation  in  the  following 


Brought  forward,  .$221,050 

Harvard  Hill   2,000 

Hawes  Hall   5,900 

E  Street   800 

Ingraham   1,200 

Joshua  Bates   5,900 

Lawrence   4,000 

Lowell   7,000 

Lyman   7,100 

Mather   7,400 

Mead  Street   2,700 

Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue  .    .  700 

Mt.  Vernon   5,700 

Noble   4,000 

Norcross   9,300 

Old  Agassiz   4,700 

Old  Edward  Everett    .    .  5,700 

Old  Roxbury  High  .    .    .  5,000 

Parkman   4,900 

Phillips   12,500 

Phillips  Street    ....  5,800 

Pormort   1,600 

Quincy   10,200 

Prescott   10.350 

Sharp  .  4,100 

Sherwin   9,200 

Simonds   1,600 

Skinner   4,100 

Tileston   7,900 

Tuckerman   1,800 

Tyler  Street   2,100 

Wait   5,500 

Ware   4,800 

Warren   9,000 

Wells   6,600 

West  Concord  Street  .     .  7,900 

West  Roxbury  High    .    .  8,700 

Winthrop   10,200 

Winthrop  Street     .    .    .  2,600 

Yeoman  Street   ....  5,700 

Total  $437,300 
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Approximate  cost  of  new  urinals,  closets,  and  drainage  in  the  following 
schools  : 


Brought  forward, 

$133,350 

1,400 

5,000 

2,500 

550 

6,000 

Morton  Street     .    .  . 

2,500 

6,000 

Monroe  Street    .  . 

900 

400 

Noble  

1,500 

4,800 

5,800 

Chapman  

2,500 

Old  Mather  .... 

2,500 

Charlestown  High    .  . 

350 

Phillips  

6,800 

Charles  Sumner  .    .  . 

5,200 

Phillips  Street    .    .  . 

3,500 

Clinch  

3,500 

900 

7,800 

Polk  Street  .... 

3,800 

3,500 

500 

4,200 

6,800 

6,000 

4,800 

Dorchester  Avenue  .  . 

400 

Robert  G.  Shaw  .    .  . 

600 

Dorchester  High     .  . 

3,200 

Rutland  Street    .  . 

3,800 

3,000 

6,800 

1,000 

Shurtleff  

5,800 

Dwight  

6,500 

2,800 

East  Boston  High    .  . 

:.  1,100 

Somerset  Street  .    .  . 

1,600 

Eliot  

6,800 

Stephen  M.  Weld    .  . 

2,000 

Emerson  

2,200 

4,800 

Franklin  

3,000 

Tyler  Street  .... 

2,800 

2,500 

3,000 

6,800 

Wait  

3,600 

George  Putnam  .    .  . 

4,500 

Washington  Allston  . 

6,800 

George  Street     .    .  . 

2,500 

Way  Street  .... 

500 

1,800 

1,800 

Harbor  View  Street 

400 

Wells  

6,800 

Harvard  

900 

West  Concord  Street  . 

5,200 

West  Roxbury  High 

600 

Ingraham  

1,250 

Weston  Street 

4,000 

Ira  Allen  

3,000 

Williams  

2,400 

John  A.  Andrew     .  . 

6,800 

William  Wirt  Warren  . 

2,800 

5,000 

6,200 

Lucretia  Crocker    .  . 

550 

Winthrop  Street     .  . 

1,500 

5,000 

6,000 

Lyceum  Hall  .... 

550 

500 

1,150 

Yeoman  Street   .    .  . 

5,000 

Carried  forward, 

$133,350 

Total  

.  $266,900 
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ESTIMATE  OF  SPECIAL  REPAIRS   ON   SCHOOL— HOUSES . 


4  LI  117      i\  r 

Abhy  W.  May  .... 

.$530 

Brought  forward, 

$38,148 

Adams  Street  .... 

290 

1,625 

1,610 

1,835 

935 

Old  Edward  Everett    .  . 

1,080 

Cottage  Place  .... 

325 

2,425 

1,520 

537 

780 

Henry  L.  Pierce     .    .  . 

1,300 

Bartlett  Street  .... 

1,080 

Hugh  O'Brien    .    .    .  . 

915 

Old  Roxbury  High  .    .  . 

980 

2,310 

Joshua  Bates  .... 

1 ,335 

760 

Day's  Chapel  .... 

170 

965 

Harbor  View  Street    .  . 

860 

Roxbury  Street  .    .  . 

1,485 

Dorchester  Avenue     .  . 

420 

950 

Edward  Everett  .... 

1,440 

Dorchester  High     .  . 

1,010 

360 

Roxbury  High    .    .    .  . 

475 

George  Street  .... 

805 

Girls'  High  

2,180 

Christopher  Gibson     .  . 

335 

1,875 

850 

George  Putnam  .    .  . 

990 

Howard  Avenue  .... 

1,160 

450 

750 

260 

2,160 

Old  Gibson  

685 

Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue  . 

420 

Eliot  

1,675 

Munroe  Street  .... 

425 

1,600 

1,268 

1,475 

Old  Mather  

725 

1,860 

Quincy  Street,  Roxbury  . 

555 

2,925 

Quincy   Street,  Dorches- 

2,525 

275 

North  Margin  Street  . 

500 

Roxbury  Street  .... 

1,545 

Emerson  Primary   .    .  . 

1,675 

Rutland  Street  .... 

615 

2,550 

Savin  Hill  Avenue  .    .  . 

640 

1,475 

1,735 

Phillips  

1,235 

2,055 

500 

Thetford  Street  .... 

150 

Somerset  Street      .    .  . 

575 

Tileston  

2,340 

1,125 

1,000 

3,600 

720 

Hudson  Street    .    .    .  . 

500 

West  Concord  Street  .  . 

1,580 

Winthrop  

1,950 

Weston  Street  .... 

395 

Brimmer  

3,400 

440 

1,110 

Winthrop  Street     .    .  . 

730 

Tyler  Street  

550 

Yeoman  Street  .... 

1,505 

710 

335 

845 

Carried  forward , 

$38,148 

Carried  forward, 

$96,620 
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Brought  forward,  $96,620 

East  Boston  High    ...  955 

Adams   7,350 

Plummer   345 

Chapman   950 

Tappan   540 

Emerson   1,785 

Blackinton   395 

Noble   720 

Lyman  .......  1,415 

Cudworth   690 

Lawrence   2,157 

Norcross   3,890 

Bigelow   1,800 

Shurtleff   930 

John  A.  Andrew     .    .    .  1,760 

Thomas  N.  Hart     ...  960 

Lincoln   1,250 

Gaston   1,440 

Drake   2,225 

Howe   1,405 

Mather,  South  Boston      .  1,565 

Hawes  Hall   105 

Simonds   265 

Cyrus  Alger   1,625 

Clinch   840 

Ticknor   1,865 

Choate  Burnham     .    .  285 

Capen  ["   1,160 

Tuckerman   610 

Pope   840 

Comins   2,600 

Phillips  Street    ....  820 

Smith  Street   490 

Martin   895 

Lowell   820 

Lucretia  Crocker    .    .    .  380 

Wyman   510 

Heath  Street   345 

Bowditch  ......  6,325 

Margaret  Fuller  ....  175 

Hillside   415 

Chestnut  Avenue    .    .    .  700 

Carried  forward,  $153,217 


Brought  forward,  .$153,217 

Agassiz      ......  1,095 

Old  Agassiz   115 

Washington  Street,  Forest 

Hills   140 

West  Roxbury  High    .    .  465 

Charles  Sumner      .    .    .  1,200 

Stephen  M.  Weld    ...  380 

Florence  Street  ....  1,220 

Canterbury  Street  .    .    .  515 

Robert  G.  Shaw  ....  4,7"0 

Mt.  Vernon    .    .    .    .    .  1,015 

Baker  Street   170 

Germantown   450 

Bennett   1,510 

Bennett  Annex   ....  550 

Winship   925 

Oak  Square   1 00 

Hobart  Street     ....  550 

Union  Street   190 

Washington  Allston     .    .  1,010 

Allston  Club  House     .    .  1,200 

William  Wirt  Warren      .  330 

North  Harvard  Street  .    .  290 

Webster   410 

Everett   350 

Auburn   360 

Brighton  High    ....  800 

Charlestown  High    .    .    .  2,575 

Bunker  Hill  Grammar      .  2,350 

Bunker  Hill  Primary  .    .  770 

B.  F.  Tweed   715 

Warren   2,375 

Mead  Street   275 

Cross  Street   350 

Prescott   3,400 

Polk  Street   620 

Frothingham   1,725 

William  H.  Kent     ...  310 

Harvard   2,550 

Harvard  Hill   775 

Common  Street  ....  325 

Medford  Street  ....  950 


Total      ....  $193,372 
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The  amount  requested  under  the  head  of  Public  Buildings,  School 
Expenses,   Special  Appropriation  for   Extraordinary  Repairs,  etc.,  is  as 


follows  : 

Repairs  on  heating  apparatus   $71,217 

New  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus   437,300 

New  urinals,  closets,  and  drainage   266,900 

Special  repairs   193,372 

$968,789 


The  total  amount  of  money  asked  for  by  the  estimates  herewith  submitted 
is  as  follows  : 

School  Committee,  Department  Expenses  .....  $2,440,000 


Public  Buildings,  School  Expenses,  Ordinary    ....  $250,000 


Public  Buildings,  School  Expenses,  Special  Appropriation  for 

Extraordinary  Repairs,  etc  $968,789 


For  the  financial  year  1897-98  the  School  Committee  requested,  exclusive 
of  repairs,  the  sum  of  $2,250,000. 

The  City  Council  appropriated  only  $2,140,000,  which  proved  insufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses,  and  an  additional  appropriation  of  $110,000  (the 
amount  deducted  from  the  estimate)  was  requested  and  allowed. 

For  the  financial  year  1898-99,  to  cover  the  same  items,  the  sum  of 
$2,440,000  will  be  needed,  as  shown  by  the  estimates  herewith  submitted. 

These  estimates  are  made  up  on  the  same  basis  as  were  those  of  last  year, 
and  the  care  taken  in  their  preparation  is  shown  to  some  extent  by  the  result 
of  the  expenditures  for  the  year  just  closed,  as  compared  with  the  estimates 
submitted  Dec.  22,  1896,  which  were  as  follows  : 

Estimates,  Department  Expenses  $2,250,000  00 

Refunded  by  State  for  money  advanced  Horace  Mann  School,  2,531  53 

$2,252,531  53 


Expenditures  for  the  year  $2,252,601  20 

Showing  a  difference  between  the  estimates  as  submitted  and 

the  expenditures  incurred  of  only   $69  67 


Of  the  amount  requested  $1,964,000,  or  very  nearly  80  per  cent.,  is  needed 
to  pay  salaries  of  instructors.    This  item  is  largely  increased  not  only  by  the 
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natural  yearly  growth  of  the  schools,  but  more  particularly  by  the  increased 
compensation  allowed  instructors  in  the  new  schedule  of  salaries  adopted  by 
the  School  Board. 

The  remaining  items  included  in  the  estimates  submitted,  viz.  :  salaries 
of  officers,  salaries  of  janitors,  fuel,  gas,  and  water,  incidentals  and  supplies, 
show  but  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  last  year,  and  not  more  than  is 
warranted  by  the  additional  school  accommodations  acquired,  and  the  natural 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

The  amount  requested  for  ordinary  expenses  under  the  head  of  "  Public 
Buildings,  School  Expenses,''  for  repairs,  etc.,  is  $250,000,  which  in  com- 
parison with  the  annual  expense  in  previous  years  is  a  moderate  estimate. 

For  the  special  appropriation  "  Extraordinary  Repairs  "  the  sum  of  $968,- 
789  is  called  for,  principally  for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  school- 
houses,  ventilation,  and  renewing  the  heating  apparatus  in  many  of  our 
school  buildings  as  required  by  law. 

The  committees  having  charge  of  the  preparation  of  these  estimates  have 
endeavored  to  furnish  them  in  detail  as  completely  as  possible.  In  their 
opinion  the  entire  amount  requested  is  needed  and  should  be  granted. 

For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

WILLARD  S.  ALLEN, 

Chairman. 

For  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 

ARCHIBALD  T.  DAVISON, 

Chairman. 


These  estimates  submitted  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor  under  date  of  Dec.  28, 
1897,  have  not  as  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  City  Council.    (March  15,  1898.) 
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REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  respectfully 
submits  his  Eighteenth  Annual  Report. 

STATISTICS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day 
schools  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  each  year  : 

1894.  1895.  189(5.  1897.  1898. 

65,588       67,488  69,315  71,949  75,561 
Normal  School: 

191           182  208  261  269 
Latin  and  High  Schools: 

3,675         3,944  4,193  4,574  4,871 
Grammar  Schools: 

32,681       33,502  34,541  35,886  37,240 

Primary  Schools: 

26,523       26,971  26,975  27,827  29,256 
Kindergartens: 

2,518         2,889  3,398  3,401  3,925 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day 
schools  during  the  five  months  ending  January  31, 
each  year: 
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1894.            1895.            1896.  1897.  1898. 

65,144       67,654       68,960  71,640  75,095 
Normal  School : 

191           192           216  278  292 
Latin  and  High  Schools  : 

3,701         3,996         4,242  4,667  5,025 
Grammar  Schools  : 

32,700       33,714       34,639  35,906  37,229 

Primary  Schools  : 

26,141       26,971       26,636  27,435  28,685 
Kindergartens  : 

2,411         2,781         3,227  3,354  3,864 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  special 
schools  during  the  time  these  schools  were  in  session 
to  January  31,  each  year  : 

Horace  Maun  School  for  the  Deaf: 

96            101            112  108  109 

Evening  High  : 

2,041         2,269         2,271  2,449  2,482 

Evening  Elementary  : 

3,566         3,041         2,745  3,308  3,413 

Evening  Drawing  : 

632           586           562  637  516 
Spectacle  Island  : 

16             19             16  25  23 
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THE  CONTINUED  DEMAND  EOli  MORE  SCHOOL— HOUSES. 

The  increase  in  the  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  in  all  the  day  schools  has  been  unusually 
large;  and  it  fully  explains  the  continuance  of  the 
pressure  for  more  school  accommodations,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  in  that  behalf  already. 
The  total  increase  in  the  average  number  belonging 
has  been  3,445,  of  which  14  belonged  to  the  Normal 
School,  358  to  the  Latin  and  High,  1,323  to  the 
Grammar,  1,250  to  the  Primary  Schools,  and  510  to 
the  Kindergartens. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  last  year's  report  (see  School 
Document  ~No.  5,  1897,  pp.  7-9),  there  is  a  definite 
relation  between  the  annual  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  and  the  annual  expenditure  for  land  and 
new  school-houses. 

For  seven  years,  1890-97,  this  expenditure  was 
$267.09  for  each  additional  pupil  in  the  schools. 
For  3,445  additional  pupils  at  this  rate,  the  expendi- 
ture would  reach  the  appalling  sum  of  $920,125.05. 
This  may  be  an  extreme  result,  but  it  is  w^ell  to  take 
a  square  look  at  the  figures.  Going  back  five  years 
more,  and  taking  the  average  rate  for  twelve  years, 
1885-97,  which  is  over  $250,  and  taking  the  yearly 
increase  of  pupils  as  3,000,  the  expenditure  would 
be  over  $750,000.    Is  this  an  extreme  result? 

To  answer  this,  we  may  inquire  what  it  would  cost 
to  house  the  additional  pupils  this  year.  It  would 
take  one  high  school-house,  two  grammar  school- 
houses,  and  enough  primary  school-houses  of  various 
sizes  to  contain  in  all  thirty-five  rooms.    For  how 
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much  less  than  $750,000  can  all  these  buildings  be 
built,  and  the  land  bought  to  put  them  on?  Opinions 
on  this  question  may  differ,  but  estimates  based  on 
recent  experience  cannot  fall  very  far  short  of 
$750,000. 

The  differences  between  the  sums  of  money  needed 
and  the  sums  available  year  by  year  cannot  be  wiped 
out  by  ignoring  them  or  by  postponing  the  time  of 
granting  them.  Experience  has  been  instructive  on 
this  point.  For  three  years  past  the  School  Commit- 
tee has  been  struggling  to  cover  both  accumulated 
arrears  and  current  needs  in  school-house  building 
with  sums  of  money  hardly  large  enough  for  either 
purpose  alone.  During  this  time  many  arrears  of 
long  standing  have  been  cancelled,  but  only  by  post- 
poning current  needs,  so  that,  as  a  result,  the 
accumulated  arrearage  is  as  great  as  ever.  There 
are  now  2,119  pupils  housed  in  hired  rooms  and 
buildings,  not  counting  the  girls  recently  moved  into 
the  Chauncy  Hall  School-house.  The  rent  paid  this 
year  for  hired  rooms  and  buildings,  not  including 
Chauncy  Hall,  is  $25,815.  Last  year  it  was  nearly  as 
much.  This  annual  rental  would  pay  the  interest  at 
four  per  cent,  on  $645,375,  which  if  borrowed  and 
spent  for  new  school-houses  would  furnish  far  better 
accommodations  than  any  that  can  be  hired,  and 
much  more  ample  and  healthful  than  most  of  those 
that  are  now  hired.  But  the  sum  just  mentioned 
does  not  represent  the  whole  existing  arrearage. 
There  are  now  615  pupils  accommodated  in  tempo- 
rary wooden  buildings  recently  built  by  the  city. 
These  temporary  structures  ought  to  be  replaced  by 
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permanent  buildings  at  an  early  day.  This  year's 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  may  be  considered 
as  provided  for,  in  the  main,  by  hired  rooms  and 
temporary  buildings.  But  next  year's  probable  in- 
crease ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  money  this  year  available  for  that  purpose 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  seems 
quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  arrearage  in 
school  accommodations  by  the  end  of  the  current 
financial  year  will  be  measured  by  no  less  than 
a  million  dollars.  And  this  arrearage  pertains,  for 
the  most  part,  to  grammar  and  primary  schools  and 
kindergartens;  only  a  small  part  of  it  to  the  high 
schools.  This  small  part  is  wiped  out  by  the  act 
recently  passed  (Acts  of  1898,  chapter  149),  provid- 
ing $850,000  for  high  school  buildings.  But  the 
larger  part  will  remain  to  be  added  to  the  current 
needs  of  the  year  1899.  For  the  total  needs,  current 
and  accumulated,  of  that  year,  exclusive  of  high 
schools,  there  ought  to  be  provided  not  less  than  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  And  even  this  sum  will 
not  cover  the  cost  of  a  new  site  and  building  for  the 
Boston  Normal  School. 

Ever  since  the  whole  business  of  purchasing  sites 
and  building  school-houses  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  School  Committee,  a  large  responsibility  has 
rested  on  the  Superintendent  in  relation  to  the  selec- 
tion of  sites  and  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  buildings.  This  is  right,  for  that  officer 
ought  to  know  where  school-houses  should  best  be 
placed,  and  what  they  should  be  in  respect  to  capac- 
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ity,  internal  arrangement,  lighting,  heating,  ventila- 
tion, and  sanitation.  He  ought  to  be,  as  indeed 
recently  he  has  been,  in  a  position  to  prescribe  to  the 
various  architects  employed  the  requirements  to  be 
met  in  each  new  building.  The  discharge  of  this 
duty  has  taken  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion during  the  last  two  years.  Experience  has 
taught  him  that  to  get  the  best  results  in  school  build- 
ing the  Superintendent  needs  expert  assistance  and 
advice.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  that  expert 
technical  knowledge  of  architecture  which  would 
enable  him  to  deal  most  effectively  with  plans  and 
specifications  submitted  by  various  architects.  He 
needs  a  consulting  architect.  The  advice  of  a  con- 
sulting architect,  if  it  could  be  had  from  time  to  time 
during  the  preparation  of  plans,  would  save  much 
time,  by  obviating  the  revisions  which  have  been 
thought  necessary  at  City  Hall  after  plans  have  passed 
the  School  Committee. 

Another  measure  to  secure  better  results  and 
prevent  waste  would  be  to  place  each  new  building 
during  construction  under  the  care  of  a  conrpetent 
person  employed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
School  Committee,  who  should  watch  the  work  day 
by  day  and  hold  architect  and  contractors  strictly 
to  their  several  obligations.  Recent  experience  in 
a  number  of  instances  might  be  cited,  were  any 
argument  necessary,  to  prove  the  advantage  of  such 
super  vision. 

But  while  admitting  the  possibility  of  better  build- 
ings at  less  cost  and  taking  measures  to  secure  them, 
it  is  but  just  to  recognize  the  general  excellence  of 
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the  results  already  reached.  Without  claiming  per- 
fection, there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
school-houses  built  since  the  School  Committee  took 
full  control  of  the  matter  are  not  inferior  to  those 
built  during  any  former  period.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
new  buildings  are  superior  to  all  others.  In  respect 
to  internal  arrangement,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation, 
and  sanitation  they  leave  scarcely  anything  to  be  de- 
sired. That  their  exteriors  have  not  always  escaped 
unfavorable  comment  in  respect  to  style  is  a  matter 
of  less  moment.  It  is  not  possible  to  engage  for 
every  new  school-house  an  architect  whose  genius  is 
equal  to  the  task  of  pleasing  all  tastes.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  secure  every  time  one  whose  practical 
ability  and  force  are  such  as  to  get  from  all  contrac- 
tors the  best  materials  and  honest  work  at  fair  prices. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  STANDING. 

There  is  a  lively  interest  now  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munity touching  schemes  for  the  reorganization  and 
reform  of  the  school  system  of  this  city.  This  inter- 
est has  been  awakened  by  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
present  organization  does  not  work  as  efficiently  as 
it  ought  for  the  encouragement  of  good  and  the  pre- 
vention of  inferior  teaching.  And  unquestionably 
this  feeling  has  a  substantial  foundation  in  fact.  Last 
year  in  my  annual  report  was  given  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  facts.  It  was  there  shown  that  three-quarters 
of  the  teachers  were  recognized  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  as  rendering  good  or  excellent  service. 
But  it  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  service  ren- 
dered by  one-quarter  of  the  teachers  was  inferior  in 
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various  degrees  from  that  described  as  "  not  quite 
good "  down  to  "  unsatisfactory."  This  statement 
rests  upon  the  facts  as  they  existed  nearly  two  years 
ago.  The  examination  of  the  facts  which  I  am 
making  this  year  will  lead  me  to  about  the  same 
conclusions. 

Now  these  inferior  teachers  are  scattered  all  over 
the  city  in  all  the  schools.  They  deal  with  the  chil- 
dren of  a  large  number  of  citizens.  B}7  their  infirmi- 
ties of  temperament  or  their  lack  of  skill  in  teaching 
they  make  unfavorable  impressions  on  many  minds. 
These  unfavorable  impressions  find  ready  and  fre- 
quent utterance;  and  public  opinion,  which  does  not 
mean  to  be  unjust,  but  is  apt  to  be  hasty,  accepts 
these  unfavorable  impressions  as  a  picture  of  the 
whole  teaching  service.  Thus  a  cloud  of  unfavora- 
ble criticism  hangs  over  all  the  teachers  merely 
because  some  inferior  ones  —  too  many,  indeed  — 
are  kept  in  their  places.  This  is  a  monstrous  injus- 
tice to  three-quarters  of  the  teachers  in  Boston  to-day. 
Such  injustice  might  be  ended,  if  all  people  could  be 
persuaded  to  speak  and  write  with  just  discrimina- 
tion, and  to  avoid  the  common  error  of  generalizing 
from  few  particulars.  Therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
justice  to  the  superior  teachers  —  justice  indeed 
to  the  teaching  profession  generally  —  requires  that 
the  inferior  teachers  be  improved  or  removed. 

But  there  is  a  far  stronger  consideration  to  be 
urged  in  favor  of  the  same  conclusion,  and  that  is 
justice  to  the  cliildi*en.  Every  day  that  a  teacher 
of  known  and  incurable  inefficiency  remains  in  a 
school,  there  is  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school 
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authorities  to  discharge  the  chief  duty  incumbent 
upon  them.  There  is  no  duty  higher  than  this,  that 
every  school-room  in  the  city  be  provided  with  a  good 
and  efficient  teacher.  If  all  the  public  schools  were 
private  enterprises,  dependent  only  upon  the  tuition 
fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  all  the  pupils,  could  the 
proprietors  long  afford  to  retain  inferior  teachers  in 
their  service  ?  Surely  not.  And  why  not  ?  Simply 
because  the  injury  to  the  children  wrought  by  inferior 
teachers  would  suggest  to  each  parent  the  use  of  a 
remedy  directly  at  his  hand;  namely,  the  removal  of 
his  child  to  a  school  where  there  were  better  teachers. 
The  vigilant  proprietor  of  a  private  school  would  be 
quick  to  act  in  protection  of  his  own  interests,  and  his 
own  interests  would  be  identical  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care.  Ought 
the  managers  of  public  schools  to  be  any  less  vigilant 
in  the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  children 
entrusted  to  their  care  ? 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  group  of  teachers  who 
have  been  characterized  as  inferior.  Observe  that 
the  group  includes  all  those  teachers  who  have  not 
been  pronounced  by  at  least  two  well-informed  and 
competent  judges  to  be  either  "  good  "  or  "excellent." 
They  fall  easily  into  three  classes. 

The  first  class  is  of  those  who  are  still  young  in 
years  and  in  experience,  and  whose  early  efforts  in 
teaching  have  not  been  very  successful;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  have  shown  an  ability  and  a  disposition 
that  promise  better  results  in  a  short  time.  These 
are  the  teachers  who  can  be  transferred  from  the 
inferior  to  the  superior  class  by  improving  them. 
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Their  supervisors  and  their  school  principals  watch 
over  them,  help  them  to  learn  from  their  failures,  and 
point  out  the  way  to  success.  "With  some  ability 
and  the  right  spirit  on  their  part  and  some  patience 
and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  those  set  in  author- 
ity over  them,  they  may  become,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  good  or  even  excellent  teachers.  So  long  as 
there  were  good  hopes  of  this  result,  it  would  seem 
both  right  and  wise  to  retain  such  teachers  in  the 
service,  provided  alwa}^s  that  no  substantial  injury  to 
the  children  resulted  therefrom. 

The  second  class  of  inferior  teachers  is  of  those 
who  have  formerly  been  superior.  Long  and  faithful 
service  has  told  upon  their  strength,  and  they  no 
longer  show  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  is  neces- 
sary to  entitle  a  person  to  be  described  as  a  good 
teacher.  This  class  of  teachers  has  the  strongest 
claims  to  personal  consideration.  Often  they  possess 
elements  of  character  the  fine  influence  of  which  on 
the  children  would  be  much  more  than  a  compensa- 
tion for  any  defects  in  the  mere  class-work,  had  they 
still  the  vigor  to  make  their  influence  effective  in  the 
control  of  a  whole  class.  These  are  the  teachers 
who  would  deserve  pensions,  if  it  were  possible  to 
grant  pensions.  They  are  now  kept  too  long  in  their 
places  out  of  a  perfectly  right  and  proper  regard 
for  the  claims  to  consideration  which  long  and  faith- 
ful service  unquestionably  gives,  but  also,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  out  of  a  willingness  to  overlook  in 
the  meantime  the  best  interests  of  the  children  in  the 
schools.  Pensions  being  out  of  the  question,  for  the 
present  at  least,  may  it  not  be  worth  while  to  try  to 
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hit  upon  a  plan  for  retiring  teachers  of  this  class 
upon  reduced  pay  for  reduced  work.  One  such  plan 
will  be  suggested  further  on  in  this  report.  (See 
pp.  16-19.) 

The  third  class  of  inferior  teachers  is  of  those  who 
have  always  been  inferior,  and  sIioav  a  lack  of  ability 
or  of  disposition  to  improve  themselves.  They  have 
not  the  teaching  gift  by  nature,  nor  has  experience 
developed  in  them  any  power  that  can  take  the 
place  of  the  natural  gift.  They  ought  to  correct  the 
mistake  they  have  made  in  the  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion. Some  have  been  many  years  in  the  service,  but 
the  greater  number  have  not  served  a  very  long  time. 
These  are  the  teachers  who  occasion  the  unfavorable 
comment  which  is  too  often  applied  to  all  or  most 
teachers  indiscriminately.  They  furnish  the  few 
instances  which  loose  speakers  and  writers  are  prone 
to  generalize  from.  Comparatively  few  in  number, 
they  are  yet  numerous  enough  to  cause  much  dis- 
satisfaction. Their  number  has  increased  of  late 
years  more  than  formerly,  because  their  failure  to 
render  satisfactory  service  while  on  probation  has 
not  been  made  a  bar  to  their  continuance  in  service, 
nor  even  to  their  confirmation. 

This  matter  was  presented,  with  the  details,  in  my 
report  last  year,  together  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
regulation  which  should  limit  service  on  probation  to 
two  years.  Such  a  regulation  has  since  been  made. 
If  thoroughly  executed  it  will  close  the  chief  gate 
through  which  inferior  teachers  pass  into  the  per- 
manent service  of  the  schools.  Persons  may  pass 
the  supervisors'  examinations  or  may  win  the  Boston 
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Normal  School  diploma.  These  form  the  first  bar- 
rier for  protecting  the  schools  against  incompetent 
teachers.  But  this  first  barrier  is  not  enough.  The 
test  of  examination  is  not  infallible.  Persons  some- 
times bring  fine  testimonials  and  succeed  well  at  the 
examination  table,  but  fail  in  the  school-room.  Hence 
the  need  of  a  second  barrier  resting  on  the  test  of 
actual  experience  in  our  own  schools.  This  barrier 
is  confirmation,  which  should  be  won  by  acceptable 
service  while  on  probation,  and  in  no  other  way. 
Guard  well  this  second  barrier,  which  is  really  the 
key  to  the  whole  situation,  and  the  schools  will  be 
pretty  safe  from  a  future  increase  in  the  number  of 
inferior  teachers.  Then  the  schools  will  be  burdened 
by  those  teachers  only  whose  service  while  on  pro- 
bation becomes  unsatisfactory.  This  will  be  an  un- 
avoidable difficulty  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  it 
need  be  only  temporary  in  any  one  school. 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  some  scores  of 
teachers  who  have  been  confirmed  in  past  years,  not- 
withstanding an  unsatisfactory  or  doubtful  probation, 
and  who  have  never  yet  done  satisfactory  work  ? 
There  is  but  one  answer  —  they  should  be  removed. 

The  power  of  removal  can  be  exercised  wisely  and 
justly  only  in  the  light  of  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
in  each  case.  This  knowledge  exists  and  is  available. 
One  great  purpose  for  which  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors was  created  more  than  twenty  years  ago  was 
that  its  members,  by  careful  and  systematic  inspection 
of  all  the  classes,  might  gather  and  record  authentic 
information  concerning  teachers  and  their  teaching. 
In  the  current  phrase  of  that  day,  the  supervisors 
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were  to  act  as  w  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee ; "  but  they  were  not  clothed  with  any  execu- 
tive power.  All  power  of  action  was  reserved  to  the 
School  Committee  and  the  many  sub-committees 
thereof.  It  was  expected  that  this  executive  power 
would  be  guided  in  action  by  the  things  seen 
and  heard  through  the  official  eyes  and  ears.  The 
superior  teachers  were  to  be  protected  and  in  a  sense 
rewarded  by  a  just  recognition  of  the  excellence  of 
their  service.  The  inferior  teachers  were  to  be 
encouraged  and  helped  to  improve  themselves,  so  far 
as  might  be  possible;  but  their  failures  to  meet  the 
just  requirements  of  their  office  were  to  be  noted. 
For  many  years  the  functions  of  seeing  and  hearing, 
as  well  as  those  of  encouraging  and  helping,  have 
been  diligently  exercised,  and  the  information  so 
gathered  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  wise,  and  the 
preventive  of  some  unwise,  action.  The  value  of  this 
information  has  been  more  fully  recognized  of  late 
than  formerly.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  as  the 
depositary  of  this  and  much  other  special  information 
has  latterly  been  permitted  to  make  direct  use  of  its 
knowledge  in  two  important  ways:  first,  in  giving 
official  advice  on  matters  of  educational  policy  and 
administration,  and  secondly,  within  a  year  past,  in 
making  nominations  for  the  appointment  of  all 
teachers  and  other  officers  of  instruction.  This  same 
board  can  be  trusted,  I  am  sure,  to  act  or  to  advise 
wisely  in  the  very  difficult  matter  of  removals. 
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THE  RETIREMENT    OF    TEACHERS  O^T    REDUCED  PAY. 

The  plan  I  wish  to  have  considered  for  the  retire- 
ment of  teachers  after  long  service  on  reduced  pay 
has  a  double  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  it  proposes 
the  best  practicable  substitute  for  a  pension  system, 
which  is  supposed,  under  existing  law,  to  be  impos- 
sible. In  place  of  a  pension,  it  suggests  a  moderate 
stipend  for  such  service  as  a  retired  teacher  may  still 
be  able  to  render.  In  the  second  place,  it  proposes 
to  supply  the  schools  with  the  much-needed  help 
of  supernumerary  teachers;  that  is,  teachers  not 
attached  to  any  particular  class,  but  free  to  give 
assistance  wherever  needed  in  the  school  or  in  the 
district.  Both  these  purposes  are,  I  think,  generally 
admitted  to  be  excellent,  if  practicable;  so  that  the 
chief  question  to  be  met  is  the  question  of  cost. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  every  teacher  retired  under 
the  plan  would  be  one  receiving  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment J;he  maximum  salary.  In  the  absence  of  any  plan 
for  retirement,  this  teacher  would  go  on  receiving  the 
maximum  salary  some  years  longer.  But  the  place  of 
a  retiring  teacher  would  be  taken  by  a  young  teacher, 
who  would  begin  on  the  minimum  salary.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  salary 
would  be  available  the  first  year  for  the  retired 
teacher's  stipend.  In  the  second  and  following  years 
this  difference  would  become  less  and  less,  but  what- 
ever its  amount  it  would  still  be  available  for  the  same 
purpose.  For  example,  taking  the  salary  of  assistants 
in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  the  maximum 
being  $936  and  the  minimum  $552,  the  difference 
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available  for  the  retired  teacher's  stipend  the  first  year 
would  be  |384;  the  second,  $336;  the  third,  $288; 
and  so  on,  $48  less  each  year,  for  eight  years. 
Assuming  that  the  retired  teacher  receives  half  pay, 
that  is,  $4t)8  a  year,  there  would  be  needed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  available  sums  just  mentioned,  the  first 
year,  $84;  the  second,  $132;  the  third,  $180,  and  so 
on,  $48  more  each  year  for  eight  years.  These  sums 
last  mentioned  represent  the  apparent  cost  of  the  plan 
of  employing  two  teachers,  a  retired  teacher  on  half 
pay  and  a  new  one  beginning  on  the  minimum  salary, 
instead  of  employing  one  teacher  on  the  maximum 
salary.  Supposing  the  two  teachers  to  be  employed 
thus  for  eight  years,  the  average  annual  cost  would 
be  apparently  $252. 

Now,  is  there  any  way  of  saving  this  cost,  so  that 
the  total  expenditure  for  salaries  shall  not  be  in- 
creased by  this  retirement  plan?  I  think  there  is; 
for  I  see  a  considerable  expenditure  now  made  every 
year  for  services  not  rendered.  I  refer  to  the  absence 
of  teachers  who  do  not  pay  for  substitutes.  Let  the 
city  assume  the  payment  of  all  substitutes  actually 
rendering  service,  but  let  the  pay  of  every  absent 
teacher  be  reduced  by  the  amount  now  required  to 
be  paid  a  substitute,  whether  a  substitute  be  actually 
employed  or  not.  Thus  the  sum  saved  by  not  em- 
ploying a  substitute  in  any  case  would  accrue  to  the 
city,  and  not  to  the  absent  teacher.  The  result  would 
be  a  considerable  fund  left  in  the  hands  of  the  city, 
where  it  properly  belongs.  Precisely  how  large  this 
fund  would  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  state ;  but  I  have 
looked  into  the  matter  far  enough  to  feel  sure  that  it 
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would  amount  to  several  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
This  fund  could  be  increased  by  an  amount  that 
might  be  saved  by  employing  retired  teachers  to 
some  extent  as  substitutes.  They  would  always  be 
at  hand  in  emergencies  for  short  periods  of  service. 
The  amount  thus  •  saved  by  them  certainly  ought  to 
go  into  the  fund  out  of  which  their  stipends  are  paid. 

What  with  the  difference  between  maximum  sal- 
aries and  the  minimum  or  lower  salaries  of  younger 
teachers,  and  the  amount  withheld  for  service  not 
rendered  by  absent  teachers,  and  the  amount  earned 
by  retired  teachers  acting  as  substitutes,  there  would 
be  money  enough  to  cover  the  half  pay  of  thirty  or 
forty,  possibly  fifty,  teachers.  Therefore,  the  retire- 
ment of  so  many  teachers  in  the  way  proposed  would 
cost  the  city  nothing. 

The  duties  which  might  be  required  of  retired 
teachers  would  be  different  in  different  schools,  but 
they  should  not  be  burdensome  in  any.  Being  re- 
lieved from  the  care  of  a  class,  their  work  would  be- 
come at  once  much  easier.  They  might  help  slow  and 
backward  children,  taking  them  one  or  a  few  at  a 
time;  might  help  teachers  whose  rooms  were  over- 
crowded, by  taking  out  some  of  the  pupils  for  some 
of  their  lessons;  might  help  in  the  clerical  work  of 
the  school,  thereby  saving  the  valuable  time  of  a  first 
assistant  or  other  highly  paid  teacher  for  better  uses; 
and  might,  as  already  suggested,  render  a  limited 
amount  of  substitute  service. 

There  is  an  incidental  advantage  which  would 
arise  from  the  city's  undertaking  to  pay  substitutes 
and  making  the  proper  deduction  from  the  pay  of  all 
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absent  teachers;  and  that  is  the  advantage  of  having 
all  teachers  treated  alike  in  the  matter  of  absence. 
In  some  schools  a  substitute  is  always  employed  for 
an  absent  teacher;  in  other  schools  not  always  or  not 
often.  Teachers  are  aware  of  these  differences  and 
remark  upon  them.  They  would  be  justified  in  com- 
plaining of  them.  ]STo  one  will  doubt  the  fairness 
of  a  plan  that  removes  all  differences,  especially  when 
the  money  saved  thereby  is  used  for  the  payment  of 
retired  teachers. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  deadening  influence  of  routine  in  teaching  is 
well  known;  and  the  constant  temptation  which  be- 
sets all  teachers  to  let  the  daily  routine  work  of  the 
school-room  absorb  their  whole  energy  is  too  familiar 
to  need  description.  The  virtue  of  the  good  teacher 
consists  precisely  in  resisting  and  overcoming  this 
temptation.  In  this  struggle  the  teacher  has  strong 
allies  ready  to  give  aid.  One  of  these  is  the  altruis- 
tic impulse,  the  personal  interest  that  may  be  taken 
in  the  formation  of  each  pupil's  mind  and  character 
through  the  influences  of  teaching.  A  teacher  wholly 
absorbed  in  his  own  intellectual  interests,  as  apart 
from  those  of  his  pupils,  is  depriving  himself  of  his 
very  strongest  ally  in  the  field  of  motives;  namely,  a 
personal  interest  in  the  pupils  committed  to  his  care. 
Said  a  college  professor,  w  AVhat  can  be  more  deaden- 
ing to  all  intellectual  interest  than  to  read  year  after 
year  the  same  classic  author  with  the  successive 
classes  of  students  ?  I  plead  for  a  frequent  change 
of  authors."    Another  professor  replied,  "My  chief 
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intellectual  interest  lies  not  in  the  classic  author 
read,  but  in  the  minds  and  characters  of  each  new 
class  of  young  men  coming  under  my  instruction.  If 
I  may  so  teach  as  to  awaken  and  sustain  intellectual 
life  in  them,  my  own  gains  in  vigor  thereby,  and  I 
care  very  little  what  particular  authors  I  use  for  the 
purpose."  The  contrast  between  the  two  professors 
is  clear.  The  one  was  merely  a  scholar,  the  other 
was  a  teacher. 

But  no  teacher  can  afford  to  dispense  with  good 
scholarship;  for  without  it  he  fails  in  his  chief  desire, 
which  is  to  be  of  the  highest  service  to  his  pupils. 
This  suggests  a  second  strong  ally  of  the  teacher's  in 
his  struggle  against  intellectual  stagnation;  namely, 
a  desire  to  improve  his  own  intellectual  equipment. 
"  Hence  it  is,"  as  I  remarked  last  year,  "  a  good  test 
of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  schools  to  take  an 
account  of  the  studies  the  teachers  are  carrying  on 
for  themselves."  Such  an  account  was  taken  last 
year  and  has  been  taken  again  this  year.  ~No  one 
can  read  the  details  of  these  accounts  without  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  this  city  are  intellectually 
very  much  alive.  They  show  it  by  the  extent  and 
variety  of  their  intellectual  pursuits  while  out  of 
school.  I  wish  to  repudiate,  with  all  the  emphasis 
that  my  knowledge  of  the  facts  can  give,  the  general 
charge,  sometimes  made  by  ill-informed  persons,  that 
our  teachers  as  a  body  are  lacking  in  culture,  intelli- 
gence, and  scholarly  interest.  That  there  are  excep- 
tional cases  in  which  such  a  charge  may  be  sustained 
is  not  denied;  nor  is  it  forgotten  how  prone  people 
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are  to  seize  upon  such  exceptional  cases  as  proofs  of 
a  general  charge.  But  the  more  favorable  opinion 
is  the  right  one ;  and  it  is  wrong  to  permit  our  fair 
view  of  the  whole  to  be  obscured  unduly  by  the  few 
unfavorable  instances. 

So  far  have  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  improve 
themselves  been  carried  in  many  instances  that  I  feel 
bound  to  utter  a  word  of  caution,  which  I  trust  will 
be  taken  by  those,  and  those  only,  who  need  it. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  teacher's  overdoing  the 
work  of  self-improvement  by  out-of-school  study. 
Especially  is  it  possible  to  spend  too  much  time  in 
attending  miscellaneous  courses  of  lectures  or  in  des- 
ultory reading.  It  is  better  to  spend  less  time  in  a 
more  intensive  study  of  one  or  two  subjects  than  to 
spend  much  more  time  roving  aimlessly  over  a 
broader  field.  The  lecture  habit  and  the  desultory 
reading  habit  are  not  in  themselves  the  sources  of 
vigorous  intellectual  life.  One  good  course  of  lect- 
ures accompanied  by  a  carefully  selected  course  of 
reading  on  the  topics  of  the  lectures  will  give  much 
more  satisfactory  results  than  are  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way.  w  The  much  be-lectured 
teachers  of  Boston"  is  the  expression  of  a  bright 
teacher  who  with  her  companions  had  been  attending 
three  or  four  lectures  a  week,  and  had  begun  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  such  intellectual  stimulus  when 
administered  in  such  abundance.  I  quite  agree  with 
her  in  her  doubts,  and  in  believing  that  a  more  con- 
centrated and  sustained  attention  to  one  subject  at  a 
time  would  be  better  than  so  much  scattered  and 
superficial  work. 
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Now  I  hope  that  no  word  that  has  been  said  will 
be  construed  as  an  ungracious  comment  on  the 
efforts  of  public-spirited  people  to  furnish  the 
teachers,  through  lectures  and  otherwise,  with 
the  means  of  intellectual  improvement.  All  these 
efforts  are  most  thankfully  appreciated.  My  sole 
purpose  is  to  counsel  teachers  to  use  moderation  and 
discrimination  in  making  their  selection  from  the 
abundance  of  opportunities  thus  spread  before  them. 
The  serious  difficulty  in  exhorting  teachers  generally 
to  make  use  of  such  opportunities  is  that  the  exhor- 
tation stirs  those  who  need  no  stirring,  but  fails  to 
reach  those  who  do. 

MANUAL  TKAININGr. 

Manual  training,  in  the  forms  of  sewing,  cookery, 
and  wood-working  especially,  is  now  apparently 
secure  in  its  possession  of  a  share  of  time  and 
attention  in  all  the  grammar  schools.  Its  educative 
value  has  come  to  be  more  generally  appreciated 
even  among  those  who  were  at  first  attracted  by  the 
practical  domestic  or  industrial  value  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  it.  The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
carries  manual  training  for  boys  to  the  end  of  the 
high  school  period.  There  ought  to  be  a  sister 
school  —  an  Industrial  High  School  for  Girls  — 
which  should  carry  on  manual  training  for  girls  to 
the  end  of  the  same  period.  These  two  schools 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  length  to  which  education 
through  manual  training  is  likely  to  be  carried  in  the 
systems  of  public  instruction  supported  by  American 
cities. 
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But  in  point  of  breadth  and  variety  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  all  the  industrial  education  offered 
in  the  most  enterprising  American  cities  is  but  a 
small  fractional  part  of  what  is  now  offered  in  many 
cities  of  Germany,  France,  and  England.  There  has 
been  an  immense  advance  in  these  countries  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  public  provision  for  industrial 
education.  It  has  indeed  been  said,  apparently  on 
good  authority,  that  if  the  United  States  were  as 
well  supplied  with  industrial  schools  as  are  some 
parts  of  Germany,  and  attendance  on  them  were  as 
great,  there  would  be  in  the  United  States  more 
young  people  of  high  school  age  under  industrial 
instruction  than  now  there  are  under  academic 
instruction.  Boston,  for  example,  would  have  more 
than  four  thousand  instead  of  the  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred now  found  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
and  in  the  Free  Evening  Industrial  Drawing  Schools. 
The  schools  last  named  correspond  in  character  to 
many  of  the  industrial  schools  of  Germany;  for  these 
are  largely  engaged  in  teaching  the  applications  of 
drawing  to  various  arts  and  crafts,  and  are  in  session 
evenings  and  Sundays. 

The  time  may  not  be  far  off  when  industrial  con- 
ditions in  this  country  will  compel  our  people  to  pay 
more  attention  to  industrial  education.  Then  we 
may  expect  to  see  our  evening  drawing  schools 
enlarged  and  multiplied,  and  similar  schools  added 
for  teaching  various  other  applications  of  science  and 
art  to  industry.  This  subject  is  a  tempting  one  to 
enlarge  upon;  but  this  paragraph  must  not  grow  into 
an  essay.    My  purpose  is  now  merely  to  state  what 
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in  my  opinion  should  be  the  future  policy  concerning 
manual  training  in  the  grammar  schools. 

My  study  and  observation  of  the  matter  have  led 
me  to  think  that  all  manual  training  in  the  grammar 
schools  ought  to  be  given  by  the  regular  and  not  by 
special  teachers.  The  change  could  not  be  made  all 
at  once,  for  the  special  teachers  now  in  the  service 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  But  all  future  appoint- 
ments could  be  limited  to  persons  qualified  for  general 
teaching  as  well  as  for  teaching  their  specialty.  The 
best  teachers  of  wood-working,  of  cookery,  and  of 
sewing  are  unquestionably  those  who  have  added  to 
their  qualifications  for  general  teaching  that  for 
teaching  one  of  these  specialties.  Experience  has 
shown  that  such  teachers  can  be  had,  if  they  are 
earnestly  demanded. 

The  creation  of  a  supply  of  such  teachers  is  not 
a  difficult  matter.  With  a  little  substantial  en- 
couragement many  regular  teachers  of  some  experi- 
ence could  be  induced  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching  a  specialty.  This  has  been  done  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  already.  If  the  Boston  JSTormal 
School  were  properly  housed  and  equipped,  it  could 
easily  give  the  necessary  instruction  to  some  of  its 
graduates  waiting  for  employment,  and  also  to  some 
teachers  already  in  the  general  service;  so  that  the 
grammar  schools  could  be  supplied  each  with  one 
or  more  teachers  of  each  branch  of  manual  train- 
ing; and  these  teachers  if  not  fully  employed  in 
teaching  their  specialties  could  fill  up  their  time 
with  general  teaching. 

Each  grammar  school  should  have  a  room  for 
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wood-working,  a  room  for  cookery,  and  a  room  for 
sewing.  Then  there  would  be  no  passing  of  pupils 
to  distant  buildings  for  instruction  in  any  kind  of 
manual  training,  and  no  passing  of  teachers  from 
school  to  school.  These  teachers  of  specialties 
would  belong  to  the  regular  staff  of  the  school. 
They  would  teach  their  specialties;  but  if  these 
did  not  give  them  work  enough  they  would  teach 
other  subjects. 

There  never  was,  I  think,  any  good  reason  why 
sewing  should  not  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers. 
Twenty  years  ago,  nearly,  a  committee  of  the  School 
Board  expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  regular  teachers 
of  the  classes  in  which  sewing  is  taught  are  women 
who  are  competent  to  teach  needlework;  or  if  they 
are  not  competent,  they  can  be  brought  up  to  it  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  have  been  fitted  to  teach 
music  and  drawing."  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  good 
female  teacher  in  the  service  would  admit  her  inability 
to  teach  needlework,  or,  at  any  rate,  her  inability  to 
prepare  herself  for  such  teaching,  if  required,  in  a 
short  time.  If  in  point  of  fact  the  greater  number  of 
women  who  become  teachers  are  ignorant  of  needle- 
work, it  is  an  indication  of  something  wrong  in  the 
tendencies  of  modern  education.  There  is  a  senti- 
mental argument  sometimes  advanced  in  favor  of 
manual  training,  that  it  teaches  the  dignity  of  labor. 
What  is  the  bearing  of  this  argument  on  sewing  in 
the  schools?  If  the  little  girls  see  that  their  regular 
teacher,  pattern  of  all  excellence  in  their  eyes,  is 
ignorant  of  needlework,  so  that  they  are  turned  over 
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to  a  person  of  inferior  education  for  their  instruction 
in  that  art,  what  inference  are  they  going  to  draw 
concerning  the  dignity  of  needlework  in  particular  or 
of  labor  in  general?  Will  they  not  see,  what  the 
world  knows,  that  this  teacher  neglected  needlework 
and  studied  algebra,  the  better  to  prepare  herself  for 
an  occupation  deemed  by  her  more  dignified  than 
others  within  her  reach?  By  her  silent  example 
she  inculcates  a  view  of  the  dignity  of  labor  which 
all  the  manual  training  ever  heard  of  will  not 
change. 

As  to  cookery  and  wood-working,  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  teaching  of  these  matters  may  be  more 
difficult  than  it  is  for  sewing;  but  not  much.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  assumed  that  women 
would  not  and  could  not  work  at  the  carpenter's  bench. 
Now  we  find  some  of  the  best-taught  classes  in  wood- 
working under  the  instruction  of  women.  There  is 
no  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way,  therefore,  if  the 
policy  be  adopted  of  requiring  the  regular  teachers,  or 
some  of  them,  after  due  preparation,  to  teach  the 
specialties  of  manual  training  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  first  reason  for  this  policy  has  been  suggested 
already.  The  instruction  comes  with  greater  force 
and  better  effect  from  a  regular  teacher  than  it  does 
from  a  visiting  or  a  visited  teacher.  Also  the  broader 
culture  and  superior  teaching  skill  usually  possessed 
by  the  regular  teachers,  in  comparison  with  the 
limited  education  of  the  mere  specialist,  make  their 
instruction  more  effective. 

A  second  reason  is  the  growing  costliness  of  the 
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present  plan.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  manual  train- 
ing can  be  extended  much  farther  on  the  present  plan 
without  unduly  increasing  the  cost  of  grammar  school 
instruction.  Every  special  teacher  appointed  relieves 
the  regular  teachers  of  a  part  of  their  work,  but  not 
of  any  part  of  their  salaries.  For  every  class  en- 
gaged in  manual  training  there  are  two  salaries  paid, 
the  salary  of  the  manual  training  teacher  and  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  in  whose  room  the  children 
would  be  if  there  were  no  manual  training.  The 
teachers  of  manual  training  increase  the  total  number 
of  teachers  provided  for  a  given  number  of  pupils, 
and  increase  the  outlay  for  salaries  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. If  manual  training  were  to  be  increased  as 
much  as  some  of  its  more  ardent  advocates  desire  — 
say  to  the  extent  of  filling  half  of  the  school  time  — 
it  is  clear  that  the  total  amount  paid  for  salaries 
might  be  nearly  doubled. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  addition  of  manual  training 
teachers  has  one  desirable  effect,  that  of  virtually  re- 
ducing the  average  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught  by 
one  teacher;  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the 
present  quota  of  fifty-six  pupils  to  a  regular  teacher 
is  too  large.  But  the  relief  afforded  by  the  manual 
training  teachers  comes  to  the  grades  quite  irregu- 
larly, and  does  not  reach  the  primary  grades  at  all. 
If  the  quota  is  to  be  reduced,  the  reduction  should 
affect  all  regular  teachers  alike;  or,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  difference  that  difference  should  favor  the  primary 
teachers.  By  the  policy  I  am  advocating,  the  quota 
might  be  reduced,  but  the  additional  teachers  so 
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gained  would  be  the  manual  training  teachers  who 
are  now  employed  without  regard  to  the  quota. 

The  usual  statistical  tables  are  appended. 

In  the  supplement  will  be  found  reports  prepared 
by  supervisors  and  directors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  P.  Seaver, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Boston,  March,  1898. 
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NORMAL  AND   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  January  31,  1898. 
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Latin  

Girls'  Latin  .... 
Brighton  High  .  .  . 
Charlestown  High  . 
Dorchester  Hi«h  .  . 
East  Boston  High  .  . 
English  High  .... 

Girls'  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High 
Roxbury  High  .  .  . 
"West  Roxbury  High 


Totals 


Admitted. 


Boys.  Girls 


189 


31 
448 


182 
47 
32 


105 
70 
92 

130 
90 

521 

179 

95 


1,059  1,282 


From 
Grammar 
Schools. 


142 
85 
109 
123 
158 
104 
393 
420 
146 
204 
121 


2,005 


From 
Other 
Sources. 


21 
17 

55 
101 

36 
22 
6 


Totals. 


189 
105 
120 
123 
179 
121 
448 
521 
182 
226 
127 


336  2,341 


Years.  Months. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1898. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Masters. 

X' 

o 

c3 

a 

OQ 

1st  Assistants. 

c 
< 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

234 

213 

447 

214 

190 

404 

43 

90 

1 

1 

1 

673 

12 

685 

635 

11 

646 

39 

94 

1 

2 

1 

277 

275 

552 

267 

262 

529 

23 

9fr 

1 

2 

1 

g 

823 

.  .  . 

823 

777 

.  .  . 

777 

46 

94 

1 

2 

2 

12 

589 

589 

.  .  . 

555 

555 

34 

94 

1 

2 

9 

473 

473 

.  .  . 

411 

411 

62 

87 

1 

2 

8 

550 

.  .  . 

550 

499 

.  .  . 

499 

51 

91 

1 

2 

1 

8 

Bunker  Hill  

284 

260 

544 

266 

236 

502 

42 

92 

1 

1 

2 

8 

335 

313 

648 

318 

291 

609 

39 

94 

1 

\ 

2 

10 

318 

266 

584 

291 

237 

528 

56 

90 

1 

\ 

2 

9 

319 

381 

700 

303 

356 

659 

41 

94 

1 

\ 

3 

10 

Oomins    «  ••«*•« 

310 

331 

641 

293 

305 

598 

43 

93 

1 

\ 

2 

9 

426 

371 

797 

397 

341 

738 

59 

93 

1 

1 

2 

12 

727 

727 

.  .  . 

660 

660 

67 

91 

1 

2 

12 

728 

•  .  . 

728 

689 

•  .  . 

689 

39 

95 

1 

2 

1 

H 

Dwight  

674 

674 

636 

636 

38 

94 

1 

2 

1 

10 

Edward  Everett 

239 

257 

496 

222 

239 

461 

35 

93 

1 

I 

2 

8 

Eliot 

1,180 

1,180 

1,083 

1,083 

97 

92 

1 

3 

1 

22 

471 

480 

951 

439 

441 

880 

71 

93 

1 

1 

3 

14 

710 

710 

648 

648 

62 

91 

1 

2 

12 

699 

699 

636 

636 

63 

91 

1 

2 

12 

315 

293 

608 

289 

268 

557 

51 

92 

1 

1 

2 

868 

868 

807 

807 

61 

93 

1 

2 

13 

219 

240 

459 

206 

222 

428 

31 

93 

1 

1 

1 

7 

214 

226 

440 

202 

212 

414 

26 

94 

1 

1 

1 

6 

917 

917 

828 

828 

89 

90 

1 

2 

19 

252 

220 

472 

236 

204 

440 

32 

93 

1 

1 

1 

7 

313 

344 

657 

293 

316 

609 

48 

93 

1 

1 

2 

10 

statistics.  :>7 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of  | 
Attendance.  1 

Masters. 

Sub-Masters. 

1st  Assistants.  1 1 

s 

q 
5 

"53 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 'Total. 



338 

410 

748 

322 

379 

701 

47 

94 

1 

2 

2 

11 

535 

414 

949 

499 

38  ^ 

884 

65 

93 

1 

i 

-i 

2 

13 

580 

580 

542 

542 

38 

93 

2 

10 

474 

328 

802 

440 

298 

738 

64 

92 

2 

2 

2 

12 

702 

•  •  • 

702 

675 

675 

27 

96 

2 

2 

2 

ia 

428 

487 

915 

406 

456 

862 

53 

94 

i 

2 

o 
i 

is 

588 

.  .  . 

588 

554 

. 

554 

34 

94 

I 

2 

2 

9 

215 

192 

407 

201 

174 

OIO 

32 

92 

i 
i 

2 

7 

559 

526 

1,085 

526 

487 

1  013 

72 

94 

i 
i 

2 

2 

20 

378 

275 

653 

346 

250 

596 

57 

91 

2 

11 

235 

201 

436 

221 

187 

408 

28 

94 

i 
x 

2 

i 
i 

7 

473 

466 

939 

443 

427 

OIK) 

69 

93 

1 

2 

14 

160 

179 

339 

152 

olo 

21 

1 

1 

6 

578 

578 

.  .  . 

537 

Ooi 

41 

93 

i 
l 

o 
- 

10 

Phillips  

1,124 

.  .  . 

1,124 

1,052 

72 

1 

3 

1 

16 

264 

230 

494 

246 

212 

J.^8 

36 

Q3 

1 

i 
i 

1 

8 

240 

348 

588 

226 

326 

552 

OO 

94 

1 

1 

1 

10 

464 

.  .  . 

464 

407 

407 

57 

88 

1 

2 

1 

7 

471 

471 

435 

435 

36 

92 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

161 

178 

339 

154 

165 

319 

20 

94 

1 

2 

5 

215 

217 

432 

205 

201 

40G 

26 

94 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Sherwin  

543 

543 

510 

510 

33 

94 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Shurtlelf 

601 

601 

554 

554 

47 

92 

1 

2 

22 

Thomas  N.  Ilart  

564 

564 

542 

.  .  . 

542 

22 

96 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Tileston  

173 

166 

339 

162 

154 

316 

23 

93 

1 

1 

6 

323 

306 

629 

307 

289 

596 

33 

95 

1 

1 

2 

9 

Washington  Allston  .... 

466 

469 

935 

439 

438 

877 

58 

94 

1 

2 

2 

16 

700 

700 

629 

629 

71 

90 

1 

2 

12 

666 

666 

591 

591 

75 

89 

1 

2 

12 

19,247 

1 

17,982 

37,229 

18,025 

16,523 

34,548 

2,681 

93 

57 

60 

92 

586 

38 
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40  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  PUPILS  IN   RESPECT  BOTH 


GRADES. 

Under 
4 

years. 

4 

years. 

6 

7 

years. 

8 

0 

ai 
IJ 

All  Grades.  .  .  j 

Girls  .  . 

 :  

Advanced  Class  | 



High  Schools. 

Third-year  f 
Class  \ 

/->  •   1 0 



Second-year  f 
Class  \ 



First-year  Class  | 



Ninth  Grade  .  j 

flir'c 

Eight  Grade  .  | 

• 

"© 

Seventh  Grade,  j 

n;,,|0 

9 

i 
i 

© 

© 

Sixth  Grade  .  j 



4 

o 

£i 

56 

Do 

amma] 

Fifth  Grade   .  j 

42 

Qfi 
OD 

388 

4:  14: 

Fourth  Grade.  | 

11 
14 

446 
443 

1,245 

1,177 

Ungraded .  .  .  | 

Bovs 



17 
15 

56 
39 

132 
93 



57 

1  0fi8 

© 

Third  Grade  .  j 

P :  „1 

1 
i 

28 

99 

520 
son 

1,419 

1  Q^9 

1,140 
i  i  on 

© 

Second  Grade  . 

Ti  O  V<5 

20 
18 

748 
720 

1,710 
1,716 

1,350 
1,139 

597 
441 

1  Primary 

First  Grade   .  j 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

22 
27 

2,044 
1,G64 

2,817 
2,514 

1,363 
1,316 

455 
376 

131 

93 

49 

3,748 

6,849 

7,145 

6,091 

3,492 

■  • 

u  % 
©  a 

r3  © 

All  Classes  .  .  j 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

164 
181) 

911 

979 

744 
728 

82 
109 

10 

9 

Totals  .... 

353 

1,890 

1,472 

191 

19 

353 

1,939 

5,220 

7,040 

7,221 

7,159 

7,060 

STATISTICS. 
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TO   AGE   AND   TO   GRADES,  JANUARY  31,  1898. 


lO 

years. 

ii 

years. 

12 

years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

is 

years. 

16 

years. 

17 

years. 

18 

years. 

le 

years 
over. 

Totals. 

i  i 
1 1 

2 

9  a 

ox 

40 

1  OP. 
1  uo 

57 

67 

1  HQ 

69 

101 

50 

42 
23 

99 
13 

648 

338 

J.  eJ 

125 

165 

211 

Mil 

178 

151 

lyi 

fi5 

DO 

35 

OO 

Q8R 

1 

4 

6 

17 

48 

32 
80 

27 
67 

80 
202 

316 
409 

1 

16 
16 

68 
81 

168 
189 

119 

157 

85 
98 

28 
56 

3 

14 
18 

96 
106 

129 
174 

39 
62 

18 
19 

467 

568 

OO 

37 

121 
174 

286 
360 

260 
283 

106 
118 

17 
31 

a 

O 

9 

p.  31 

OO  1 

1,012 

881 

1  059 

868 

444 

X  Jt  A 

232 

3  885 

3 

Q 
O 

58 

OO 

291 

-DO 

527 

Duo 

468 

KAA 
04:4 

203 

97Q 

45 

0.9 

7 

9A 

1,602 

J  ,  t  80 

5 

1 

65 
oU 

308 

659 

Ml  K 

640 
ooy 

340 

9.7  K 
6  to 

110 

tot 

24 

OA 

2 

Q 
O 

2,153 

9  1  P.1 

64 
/4 

343 

o  on 
389 

706 
826 

862 
865 

594 

A  TO 

47o 

243 
lu7 

42 
44 

9 

4: 

2 

2,874 

9  P.79. 

z,o  /  o 

400 
424 

930 
899 

1,006 
919 

715 
561 

341 
263 

81 
64 

14 
16 

1 

3 

3,548 

O   OA  < 

o,  JU  + 

1,002 
1,005 

994 
905 

703 
607 

349 
318 

137 
96 

33 
20 

3 

1 

3,651 
3,402 

1,230 
1,024 

678 
576 

350 
259 

137 
122 

50 

33 

8 
8 

2 
2 

J_  1  \7 

TjJl)/ 

3,658 

9<>  7 

179 

977 
-  i  I 

182 

9  1  7 

160 

122 

45 

A(\ 

7 

O 

3 

Q 
O 

1,307 
'845 

5  fi75 

fi  304 

fi  454 

fi  079 

U,U  /  /£ 

4.  515 

9  4.34. 

8R3 

IQfi 

34 

37  240 

517 

'too 

130 
lol 

40 
34 

7 
5 

3,802 
o,oUo 

9A4 

.  145 

AO 
'tZ 

33 

1 1 
17 

4 

4  686 
4,' 233 

41 

20 

12 
17 

6 
4 

1 

4 

6,892 
6,035 

1,380 

365 

112 

25 

29,256 

1,911 
2,014 

3,925 
75,292 

7,055 

6,682 

6,609 

6,295 

5,008 

3,526 

2,100 

1,215 

543 

267 

42 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1898. 


Average  whole 

Average 

..  ® 

and 

s 

"3 

Number. 

Attendance. 

o§ 
•  a 

o  . 

CS 
0) 

6 

Districts. 

u 

<u 

ei 

v  C 

*>8 

cS  00 

«  = 

gg 

>H 

eo 

£  eJ 

Teacl 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

%< 

Per  cc 
Atte 

"3  00 

w 

Over  ! 

o  "5 
■°  Q 
> 

6 

167 

139 

306 

147 

120 

267 

39 

87 

254 

45 

299 

5 

145 

126 

271 

132 

112 

244 

27 

90 

236 

42 

278 

8 

235 

227 

462 

213 

204 

417 

45 

90 

376 

83 

459 

11 

264 

234 

498 

238 

207 

445 

53 

89 

408 

86 

494 

10 

274 

269 

543 

245 

234 

479 

64 

88 

469 

89 

558 

9 

209 

206 

415 

177 

166 

343 

72 

82 

368 

74 

442 

7 

187 

169 

356 

168 

148 

316 

40 

89 

284 

80 

364 

Bunker  Hill  .... 

10 

222 

161 

383 

208 

141 

349 

34 

91 

315 

83 

398 

8 

226 

231 

457 

199 

200 

399 

58 

87 

399 

59 

458 

Charles  Sumner  .  . 

9 

253 

208 

461 

219 

177 

396 

65 

86 

409 

42 

451 

Christopher  Gibson, 

9 

272 

249 

521 

244 

217 

461 

60 

88 

448 

77 

525 

6 

148 

128 

276 

133 

111 

244 

32 

88 

242 

57 

299 

16 

523 

425 

948 

461 

369 

830 

118 

88 

723 

242 

965 

10 

270 

254 

524 

242 

226 

468 

56 

89 

458 

77 

535 

13 

294 

290 

584 

257 

251 

508 

76 

87 

435 

166 

601 

10 

237 

268 

505 

217 

237 

454 

51 

90 

415 

91 

506 

Edward  Everett  .  . 

7 

178 

188 

366 

161 

160 

321 

45 

88 

314 

57 

371 

10 

403 

212 

615 

368 

194 

562 

53 

91 

499 

114 

613 

13 

392 

344 

736 

355 

301 

656 

80 

89 

590 

163 

753 

9 

246 

268 

514 

218 

224 

442 

72 

86 

419 

113 

532 

12 

312 

344 

656 

272 

299 

571 

85 

87 

539 

131 

670 

Frothingham  .... 

10 

299 

242 

541 

274 

218 

492 

49 

91 

453 

95 

548 

7 

178 

187 

365 

160 

167 

327 

38 

90 

351 

70 

421 

George  Putnam    .  . 

7 

224 

159 

383 

193 

134 

327 

56 

86 

310 

74 

384 

Gilbert  Stuart  .  .  . 

5 

130 

137 

267 

120 

121 

241 

26 

90 

234 

40 

274 

24 

600 

644 

1,244 

543 

570 

1,113 

131 

90 

1,001 

225 

1,226 

7 

175 

180 

355 

156 

159 

315 

40 

89 

279 

81 

360 

12 

295 

296 

591 

263 

257 

520 

71 

88 

494 

115 

609 

Henry  L.  Pierce  .  . 

8 

232 

217 

449 

204 

190 

394 

55 

88 

394 

57 

451 

STATISTICS.  43 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

Teachers. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Between  5  and 
8  Years. 

Over  8  Years,  j 

Whole  No.  at 
Date. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

ougii  u  urien  . 

14 

505 

321 

826 

453 

284 

737 

89 

89 

645 

202 

847 

Hyde  

8 

223 

213 

436 

198 

191 

389 

47 

89 

370 

74 

444 

John  A .  Andrew, 

11 

274 

283 

557 

244 

245 

489 

68 

88 

464 

88 

552 

Lawrence  •  •  . 

15 

475 

150 

625 

433 

135 

568 

57 

91 

472 

173 

645 

Lewis  

11 

312 

344 

656 

277 

304 

581 

75 

89 

563 

104 

667 

Lincoln   .  .  .  . 

12 

386 

286 

672 

354 

248 

602 

70 

90 

566 

115 

681 

Longfellow   .  • 

6 

158 

141 

299 

143 

119 

262 

37 

88 

275 

43 

318 

Lowell  «... 

18 

478 

429 

907 

428 

376 

804 

103 

89 

770 

188 

958 

Lyman  .... 

9 

257 

237 

494 

233 

211 

444 

50 

90 

464 

61 

525 

Martin  ..... 

5 

150 

139 

289 

131 

121 

252 

37 

87 

217 

70 

287 

JVLatner  .... 

16 

414 

359 

773 

367 

313 

680 

93 

88 

678 

130 

808 

Minot  

4 

131 

121 

252 

118 

101 

219 

33 

87 

208 

48 

256 

Norcross  ... 

11 

155 

333 

488 

143 

300 

443 

45 

91 

354 

135 

489 

l  uiiiips  .... 

5 

158 

143 

301 

141 

125 

266 

35 

88 

256 

49 

305 

Prescott  .... 

8 

192 

181 

373 

172 

163 

335 

38 

90 

312 

it 

ooO 

Prince  

Q 

195 

198 

393 

168 

168 

336 

57 

85 

339 

93 

432 

Quincy  .... 

10 

311 

247 

558 

276 

207 

483 

75 

87 

459 

114 

573 

K1CC  

7 

144 

117 

261 

132 

102 

234 

27 

90 

188 

82 

270 

Robt.  G.  Shaw  . 

5 

135 

101 

216 

103 

88 

191 

25 

88 

177 

39 

216 

Roger  Clap    .  . 

8 

223 

227 

450 

199 

197 

396 

54 

88 

390 

74 

464 

Sherwin  .... 

10 

257 

265 

522 

234 

240 

474 

48 

91 

433 

95 

528 

tj  II  LI  1  lit  LI  .... 

5 

152 

149 

301 

136 

128 

264 

37 

88 

257 

44 

301 

Thomas  N.  Hart, 

9 

332 

190 

522 

305 

172 

477 

45 

91 

464 

58 

522 

Tileston  .... 

4 

113 

101 

214 

98 

88 

186 

28 

87 

203 

22 

225 

Warren  .... 

7 

164 

161 

325 

146 

141 

287 

38 

88 

294 

50 

344 

Washington 

701 

Allston  .  .  . 

13 

339 

344 

683 

305 

300 

605 

78 

89 

590 

111 

Wells  ^  

25 

690 

722 

1,412 

589 

607 

1,196 

216 

85 

1,115 

266 

1,381 

Winthrop  .  .  . 

5 

167 

121 

288 

152 

107 

259 

29 

90 

243 

44 

287 

Totals  .  .  . 

547 

15,060 

13,625 

28,685 

13,465 

11,895 

25,360 

3,325 

88 

23,882 

5,374 

29,256 

44 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Grade,  whole  Number,  and  Ages, 
January  31,  1898. 


Districts. 

Third  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

First  Grade. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
and  over.       1 1 

Adams  .... 

52 

93 

154 

299 

59 

67 

67 

61 

32 

11 

1 

Agassiz  .... 

72 

90 

116 

278 

37 

72 

64 

63 

24 

7 

11 

Bennett  .... 

86 

143 

230 

459 

71 

86 

131 

88 

41 

'25 

9 

7 

1 

Bigelow  .... 

124 

166 

204 

494 

57 

121 

130 

100 

61 

15 

9 

1 

Bowditch  .  .  . 

132 

165 

261 

558 

69 

127 

147 

126 

24 

2 

Bowdoin    .  .  . 

90 

151 

201 

442 

40 

119 

118 

91 

54 

16 

3 

1 

Brimmer    .  .  . 

104 

103 

157 

364 

66 

64 

71 

83 

57 

19 

4 

Bunker  Hill  .  . 

112 

115 

171 

398 

54 

82 

86 

93 

49 

28 

5 

1 

Chapman    .  .  . 

131 

152 

175 

458 

57 

117 

134 

91 

43 

12 

3 

1 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

135 

144 

172 

451 

83 

124 

107 

95 

30 

10 

2 

Christ'r  Gibson, 

134 

169 

222 

525 

68 

124 

126 

130 

52 

16 

g 

1 

Comins  .... 

79 

98 

122 

299 

33 

62 

71 

76 

34 

14 

6 

1 

2 

Dearborn   .  .  . 

208 

280 

477 

965 

95 

201 

232 

195 

63 

28 

6 

3 

Dillaway    .  .  . 

173 

144 

218 

535 

66 

128 

155 

109 

60 

14 

2 

1 

Dudley  .... 

165 

198 

238 

601 

52 

120 

140 

123 

84 

59 

16 

6 

1 

Dwight  .... 

128 

160 

218 

506 

59 

118 

119 

119 

68 

20 

s 

Edward  Everett, 

107 

81 

183 

371 

66 

112 

82 

54 

39 

12 

6 

1 

Eliot  

106 

212 

295 

613 

79 

163 

135 

122 

69 

40 

5 

Emerson    .  .  . 

199 

234 

320 

753 

83 

196 

146 

165 

110 

36 

4 

Everett  .... 

154 

151 

227 

532 

47 

93 

154 

125 

65 

30 

8 

8 

2 

V  I  tit  l  i\  1 1JJ    •     •      •  m 

165 

168 

337 

670 

106 

143 

156 

134 

89 

30 

9 

3 

Prothingham  . 

139 

193 

216 

548 

72 

133 

134 

114 

66 

25 

2 

2 

Gaston  .... 

116 

126 

179 

421 

65 

112 

101 

73 

53 

14 

1 

2 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

107 

106 

171 

384 

42 

85 

101 

82 

50 

13 

9 

1 

1 

Gilbert  Stuart  . 

77 

88 

109 

274 

31 

67 

62 

74 

26 

11 

3 

Hancock     .  .  . 

208 

281 

737 

1,226 

192 

300 

265 

244 

140 

71 

10 

4 

Harris  ..... 

101 

107 

152 

360 

37 

78 

94 

70 

50 

22 

6 

2 

1 

Harvard  .... 

185 

206 

218 

609 

76 

137 

160 

121 

73 

30 

10 

2 

Henry  L.Pierce, 

103 

144 

204 

451 

53 

122 

120 

99 

45 

10 

2 

STATISTICS.  45 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

Third  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

First  Grade. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
and  over. 

Hugh  O'Brien, 

252 

256 

339 

847 

102 

190 

173 

180 

132 

46 

17 

5 

2 

Hyde  

100 

139 

205 

444 

71 

103 

112 

84 

49 

20 

4 

J.  A.  Andrew, 

164 

187 

201 

552 

60 

127 

156 

121 

57 

21 

5 

5 

Lawrence    .  . 

152 

210 

283 

645 

85 

138 

121 

128 

102 

49 

12 

8 

Lewis  .... 

142 

201 

324 

667 

72 

181 

183 

127 

74 

21 

5 

l) 

Lincoln    .  .  . 

208 

215 

258 

681 

77 

180 

177 

132 

76 

26 

9 

4 

Longfellow  .  . 

92 

105 

121 

318 

56 

69 

82 

68 

32 

4 

6 

1 

Lowell  .... 

254 

260 

444 

958 

125 

218 

245 

182 

120 

46 

17 

4 

j 

Lyman  .... 

125 

166 

234 

525 

86 

124 

147 

107 

53 

7 

1 

Martin  .... 

67 

95 

125 

287 

40 

54 

58 

65 

46 

17 

5 

1 

Mather  .... 

213 

243 

352 

808 

115 

213 

187 

163 

79 

37 

12 

2 

Minot  .... 

59 

83 

114 

256 

38 

64 

52 

54 

31 

11 

1 

4 

1 

Norcross  .  .  . 

132 

174 

183 

489 

63 

95 

108 

88 

75 

38 

14 

7 

1 

Phillips    .  .  . 

55 

121 

129 

305 

41 

81 

76 

58 

27 

21 

1 

•  • 

Prescott   .  .  . 

114 

105 

167 

386 

45 

117 

86 

64 

52 

21 

1 

Prince  .... 

108 

156 

168 

432 

27 

79 

120 

113 

66 

24 

3 

Quincy  .... 

189 

188 

196 

573 

76 

109 

142 

132 

72 

37 

3 

2 

Rice  

91 

91 

88 

270 

14 

4S- 

70 

56 

51 

21 

8 

1 

"l 

Robt.  G.  Shaw, 

60 

57 

99 

216 

22 

47 

58 

50 

26 

11 

1 

Roger  Clap 

102 

125 

237 

464 

58 

130 

115 

87 

46 

21 

5 

1 

Sherwin  .  .  . 

157 

101 

270 

528 

92 

118 

111 

112 

68 

22 

5 

Shurtleff  .  .  . 

46 

100 

155 

301 

55 

74 

70 

58 

26 

13 

4 

1 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

157 

167 

198 

522 

76 

144 

141 

103 

39 

15 

2 

1 

Tileston   .  .  . 

51 

64 

110 

225 

17 

56 

73 

57 

12 

10 

Warren    .  .  . 

91 

99 

154 

344 

53 

81 

79 

81 

36 

11 

3 

Washington 

Allston  .  . 

157 

197 

347 

701 

89 

164 

190 

147 

70 

32 

5 

4 

Wells  .... 

329 

445 

607 

1,381 

185 

311 

333 

286 

176 

73 

17 

.  . 

Winthrop    .  . 

51 

101 

135 

287 

42 

61 

72 

es 

35 

8 

1 

Totals    .  . 

7,410 

8,91ojl2,927 

29,256 

3,797 

6,849 

7,145 

6,091 

3,492 

1,380 

365 

112 

25 

4(5 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  January  31,  1898. 


Schools. 


x  - 

£  1 

O  O 


9 

447 

50 

14 

686 

49 

11 

552 

50 

Bigelow  *  . . . 

1G  i 

823 

51 

Bowditch  . . .  1 

11 

589 

54 

Bowdoin  .... 

10 

473 

47 

Brimmer  .... 

11 

550 

50 

Bunker  Hill.. 

11 

544 

49 

Chapman . . . 

13 

648 

50 

Chas.  Sumner 

12 

584 

49 

Ch'st'r  Gibson 

14 

700 

50 

12 

641 

53 

Dearborn  *  . . 

15 

797 

53 

Dillaway  .... 

14 

727 

52 

14 

728 

52 

13 

674 

52 

Edw.  Everett, 

11 

496 

45 

26 

1,180 

45 

Emerson  .... 

18 

951 

53 

Everett  

14 

710 

51 

Franklin  

14 

699 

50 

Frothingham 

11 

608 

55 

15 

868 

58 

Geo.  Putnam, 

9 

459 

51 

Gilbert  Stuart 

8 

440 

55 

Hancock  

21 

917 

44 

9 

472 

52 

13 

657 

51 

H.  L.  Pierce, 

14 

748 

53 

Hugh  O'Brien 

16 

949 

59 

Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 



Hyde  

12 

580 

48 

J.  A.  Andrew, 

15 

802 

53 

Lawrence 

16 

702 

44 

17 

915 

54 

Lincoln  

12 

588 

49 

Longfellow . . 

8 

407 

51 

23 

1,085 

47 

14 

653 

47 

9 

436 

48 

18 

939 

52 

7 

339 

48 

Norcross  

12 

578 

40 

Phillips  

20 

1,124 

56 

Prescott.  .  . 

10 

494 

49 

1  0 

J.  £ 

^88 

4Q 

10 

464 

46 

Rice*  

9 

471 

52 

Robt.  G.  Shaw 

/ 

339 

Roger  Clap  . . 

8 

432 

54 

10 

543 

54 

Shurtleff  

13 

601 

46 

Thos.  N.  Hart 

10 

564 

56 

7 

339 

48 

Warren  *  

12 

629 

52 

Washington 

Allston, 

20 

935 

47 

Wells  

14 

700 

50 

Winthrop  . . . 

14 

666 

48 

Totals  

738 

37,229 

50 

One  temporary  assistant  also  employed. 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  January  31,  1898. 


Districts. 

Adams   

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin   

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill.... 

Chapman  *  

Charles  Sumner, 
Christo'r  Gibson 

Comins   

Dearborn  % 

Dillaway  

Dudley   

D  wight  

Edward  Everett, 

Eliot  f   

Emerson   

Everett   

Franklin  

Frothingham  . . . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam, 
Gilbert  Stuart  * . 

Hancock  

Harris  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce, 
Hugh  O'Brien  f. 


No.  of 
Teachers. 

33 

£  A  °< 
►8  3 
Ph 

< 

No.  of 
Pupils  to  a 
Teacher. 

Districts. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Av.  whole 
No.  of 
Pupils. 

No.  of 
Pupils  to  a 
Teacher. 

6 

306 

51 

Hyde  

8 

436 

54 

5 

271 

54 

J.  A .  Andrew. . . 

11 

557 

51 

8 

462 

58 

15 

625 

42 

11 

498 

45 

11 

656 

60 

10 

543 

54 

12 

672 

56 

9 

415 

46 

Longfellow  .... 

6 

299 

50 

7 

356 

51 

18 

907 

50 

10 

383 

38 

9 

494 

55 

8 

457 

57 

Martin  

5 

289 

58 

9 

461 

51 

Mather  

16 

773 

48 

9 

521 

58 

4 

252 

63 

6 

276 

46 

11 

488 

44 

16 

948 

59 

Phillips   

5 

301 

60 

10 

524 

52 

8 

373 

47 

13 

584 

45 

8 

393 

49 

10 

505 

50 

10 

558 

56 

7 

366 

52 

7 

261 

37 

10 

615 

61 

Robert G.  Shaw, 

5 

216 

43 

13 

736 

57 

Roger  Clap  .... 

8 

450 

56 

9 

514 

57 

10 

522 

52 

12 

656 

55 

Shurtleff  *  

5 

301 

60 

10 

541 

54 

Thos.N.  Hart*. 

9 

522 

58 

7 

365 

52 

4 

214 

53 

7 

383 

55 

7 

325 

46 

5 

267 

53 

Washington 

13 

683 

53 

24 

1,244 

52 

Wells  

25 

1,412 

56 

7 

355 

51 

12 

591 

49 

Winthrop  *  

5 

288 

58 

8 

14 

449 
826 

56 
59 

Totals  

547 

28,685 

52 

*One  temporary  assistant  also  employed. 
tTwo  temporary  assistants  also  employed, 
j  Three  temporary  assistants  also  employed. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  promoted  to  Grammar  Schools  for  the  five  months  ending 

January  31,  1898. 


Districts. 

Adams   

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bovrditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer   

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Chas.  Sumner  . . 
Christo'r  Gibson, 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway   

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett, 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham .  . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam 
Gilbert  Stuart. 

Hancock  

Harris  , 

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien  . 


"3 

>1 
o 

pq 

5 

EH 

41 

36 

77 

62 

40 

102 

61 

59 

120 

106 

44 

150 

73 

88 

161 

47 

43 

90 

55 

22 

77 

45 

63 

108 

55 

55 

110 

96 

93 

189 

54 

62 

116 

43 

36 

79 

115 

88 

203 

74 

59 

133 

74 

72 

146 

66 

73 

139 

46 

40 

86 

60 

31 

91 

79 

71 

150 

70 

71 

141 

78 

61 

139 

59 

48 

107 

52 

39 

91 

46 

44 

90 

27 

16 

43 

82 

126 

208 

45 

40 

85 

68 

70 

138 

45 

65 

110 

116 

75 

191 

Districts. 


Hyde  

J.  A.  Andrew  . 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Longfellow 

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy   

Rice  

Robt.  G.  Shaw 

Roger  Clap.  . .  . 

Sherwin  . 

Shurtleff  

Thos.  N.  Hart 

Tileston   

Warren  

Washington 
Allston  

Wells  

Winthrop  

Totals  


53 
84 
71 
69 
84 
0 

122 
65 
31 

107 
32 
29 
30 
43 
42 
44 
40 
25 
52 
72 
25 
88 
31 
53 

81 
152 
1 


3,466 


3,156 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Diploma  Scholars,  June,  1897.     Number  of  these  admitted  to 
High  and  Latin  Schools,  September,  1897 . 


Schools. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow   

Bowditch   

Bowdoin  

Brimmer   

Bunker  Hill  .  . . 

Chapman   

Chas.  Sumner.  . 
Christo'r  Gibson 

Comins   

Dearborn  

DiUaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett 

Eliot   

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingbam  .  . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam 
Gilbert  Stuart.  . 

Hancock   

Harris  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce 


Diplomas. 


40 


33 

43 
68 

41 

50 
52 
16 
20 
29 
27 
19 
4G 


35 
43 
84 
45 
79 
49 
44 
40 
75 
76 
72 
51 
105 
74 
39 
38 
62 
45 
80 
68 
41 
90 
52 
33 
34 
29 
46 
42 
112 


19 

28 
52 
16 
61 
31 
26 
22 
39 
HI 
57 
22 
69 1 
54' 
23 
27 
56 
31 
38 
49 
29 
59 
30 
20 
22 
9 
35 
26| 
106 


Schools. 


Hugh  O'Brien. 

Hyde   

J.  A.  Andrew . . 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robt.  G.  Shaw. 
Roger  Clap  . . . 

Sherwin  

Slmrtleff  

Thos.  N.  Hart. 

Tileston  

Warren  


Diplomas. 


Washington 
Allston  .  . 


Wells 
Winthrop 


19 


Totals  |1409 


163; 


42 
36 
51 
53 

101 
48 

103 
48 
29 
70 
39 
38 
47 
51 
77 
28 
38 
36 
29 
38 
62 
43 
26 
40 

81 
49 
60 


3046 


2,005 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1898. 


Districts. 

ehers. 

Average  Number 
belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

rage 
bsence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Years 

over. 

e  No. 
)ate. 

« 
H 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

§1 

No.  5 

and 

Whol 
at  I 

.Adams  .  .  •  . 

3 

41 

41 

82 

33 



26 

59 

23 

72 

71 

16 

87 

Agassiz  .... 

2 

20 

20 

40 

16 

14 

30 

10 

75 

3C 

13 

43 

1J     LI  LI  C  V  t  .... 

2 

26 

26 

52 

21 

18 

39 

13 

75 

25 

26 

51 

i-i  n  w  ( 1  i  t  o  li 

4 

59 

57 

116 

46 

42 

88 

28 

76 

26 

SS 

114 

Bowdoin   .  .  • 

2 

36 

29 

65 

23 

18 

41 

24 

63 

53 

19 

72 

Brimmer  ... 

2 

16 

27 

43 

13 

21 

34 

9 

79 

34 

11 

45 

Bunker  Hill  .  . 

2 

17 

24 

41 

11 

19 

30 

11 

73 

27 

17 

44 

Chapman  •  .  • 

3 

49 

43 

92 

35 

30 

65 

27 

71 

67 

2ii 

96 

Vi  i  a    ft  n  m  x\  r 

V'lJtlo,   OUiilUd  . 

- 

18 

25 

43 

13 

15 

28 

15 

65 

29 

15 

44 

V/11I1E5L  1  V-TlUoVJll 

4 

78 

60 

138 

59 

44 

103 

35 

75 

81 

64 

145 

Oomins  .... 

4 

65 

66 

131 

49 

48 

97 

34 

74 

62 

72 

134 

lycui  uui  ii  ... 

2 

29 

30 

59 

23 

23 

46 

13 

78 

17 

41 

58 

Dillaway   .  •  . 

4 

55 

67 

122 

42 

51 

93 

29 

76 

71 

01 

132 

Dudley  .... 

2 

26 

20 

46 

19 

14 

33 

13 

72 

31 

11 

42 

X'  W  l^llU    •    •    •  . 

4 

36 

62 

98 

27 

49 

76 

22 

77 

54 

44 

98 

Eliot* 

3 

55 

73 

128 

49 

64 

113 

15 

88 

73 

49 

122 

Emerson  ... 

2 

31 

26 

57 

23 

20 

43 

14 

77 

39 

■22 

61 

Everett  •  .  •  • 

2 

21 

30 

51 

14 

20 

34 

17 

67 

29 

20 

49 

X'ldUhllli  ... 

1 

24 

26 

50 

16 

16 

32 

18 

64 

34 

19 

53 

TTi'At  It  i  ?i  t/Vi  n  m 

L}  HJLLLLUgLLtXlLX  . 

2 

33 

30 

63 

28 

24 

52 

11 

83 

55 

10 

65 

Gaston  .... 

2 

25 

34 

59 

20 

26 

46 

13 

80 

39 

25 

64 

Geo.  Putnam  * 

1 

24 

26 

50 

14 

17 

31 

19 

62 

1  T 

1 1 

34 

51 

rjilliort  Stuart* 

2 

31 

40 

71 

25 

31 

56 

35 

79 

56 

21 

77 

Hancock    •  .  . 

6 

67 

121 

188 

51 

92 

143 

45 

76 

io_ 

62 

194 

Harvard    .  .  . 

2 

28 

29 

57 

21 

22 

43 

14 

75 

34 

26 

60 

H.  L.  Pierce  . 

4 

53 

50 

103 

39 

36 

75 

28 

73 

58 

41 

99 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

2 

26 

28 

54 

21 

23 

44 

10 

81 

34 

20 

54 

Hyde*  .... 

2 

30 

44 

74 

21 

35 

56 

18 

77 

18 

62 

80 

J.  A.  Andrew  . 

2 

25 

20 

45 

20 

14 

34 

11 

76 

18 

32 

50 

Lawrence  .  .  . 

4 

59 

50 

109 

47 

36 

83 

26 

76 

74 

39 

113 

2 

24 

36 

60 

19 

27 

46 

14 

77 

32 

18 

50 

Lincoln*  .  .  . 

1 

42 

16 

58 

33 

13 

46 

12 

79 

30 

34 

64 

One  special  assistant  also  employed. 
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KINDERGARTENS.  —  Concluded. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1898. 


Districts. 


Longfellow 

Lowell*  . 

Lyraan  .  . 

Martin   .  . 

Mather  .  . 

Minot  .  .  . 

Nor  cross  . 

Phillips*  . 

Prescott  . 

Prince    .  . 

Quincy  .  . 

Rice    .  .  . 

RobertQ-.  Shaw 

Sherwiu    .  . 

Shurtleff   .  . 

Thos.  N.  Hart 

Tileston    .  . 

Warren  .  .  . 

Washington 
Allston  .  . 


Wells  .  .  . 
Wiuthrop  . 


Average  Number 
belonging. 


Boys, 


Girls. 


Total. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.; Girls.  Total. |  ^ 


64 
76 
120 

53 
SI 
60 
61 
55 
58 
67 
62 
49 
52 
56 
58 
88 
56 
30 

53 
136 
84 


cd  a 

u  j§    3  S 
*<  i  S 


Totals.  .  .  .  127  1,873  1,991  3,864  1,418  1,474  2,882     9S2    75  2,226  1,699  3,925 

I  1 


14j  71 
15'  71 


70 
72 

1  67 


o  5 


ft  «5 


60 
77 
114 
44 

¥ 
48 
61 
55 
59 
83 
60 
49 
52 
55 
42 
87 
59 
42 

56 
137 
90 


One  special  assistant  also  employed. 
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REPORT  OF  ELLIS  PETERSON,  SUPERVISOR. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  direction  given  on  the 
eighteenth "  of  last  February,  I  respectfully  report  on  the 
schools  which  you  had  assigned  me  to  supervise,  and  upon 
the  results  of  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers' 
certificates  of  qualification. 

GROWTH  OF  AND  REFORMS  IN  THE  BOSTON  LATIN  AND  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Boston  Latin  schools  and  the  day  high  schools  has  increased 
nearly  69  per  cent.,  while  the  population  of  Boston  has 
increased  about  25  per  cent.,  and  while  the  average  number 
of  pupils  attending  all  the  public  day-schools  has  increased 
about  29  per  cent.  The  chief  cause  of  this  great  increase  of 
high  and  Latin  school  pupils  is,  probably,  the  growing  con- 
viction of  the  people  that  these  schools  furnish  the  means  of 
an  excellent  preparation  "  for  life,"  for  business,  and  for  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  Nor  is  this  growth  likely 
to  be  less  in  the  next  decade.  It  seems  to  be  healthful  and 
normal ;  and  the  promise  of  a  direct  preparation  in  the  high 
schools  for  business,  for  college,  and  for  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional schools  will  make  the  increase  of  pupils  even 
greater. 

The  average  number  of  pupils,  5,025,  in  the  high  and 
Latin  schools  during  the  half  year  ending  Jan.  31,  1898, 
was  only  6||  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  of  pupils, 
75,227,  in  all  the  day  schools  during  the  same  half  year. 
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This  percentage  is  small,  and,  indeed,  too  small,  consider- 
ing the  standard  of  admission  and  the  great  good  that  high- 
school  study  accomplishes.  To  increase  the  number  of 
pupils  by  lowering  the  standard  of  admission,  i.e.,  by 
admitting  pupils  whose  scholarship  is  not  passable,  would  — 
as  matters  are  —  be  unwise  and  wasteful. 

Some  of  the  legitimate  ways  of  increasing  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  high  schools  and  thus  of  adding  to  the  intelli- 
gence, the  efficiency,  and  the  wealth  of  the  community  would 
be  (1)  to  encourage  the  admission  of  pupils  whose  scholar- 
ship is  only  passable ;  (2)  to  offer  instruction  in  such  sub- 
jects of  study  as  will  directly  prepare  pupils  to  earn  their 
living,  but  at  the  same  time  to  require  tliese  subjects  to  be 
scientifically  taught  and  to  be  accompanied  with  systematic 
study  of  English  composition  and  literature,  of  history,  and 
of  at  least  the  elements  of  natural  or  physical  science  ;  (3) 
to  give  to  pupils  who  are  intellectually  strong  and  are  fond 
of  study  greater  opportunities  for  investigation  ;  and,  finally, 
to  look  for  and  to  cherish  genius,  and  to  recognize  the  solid 
worth  of  high  character  and  vigorous  effort,  whether  high 
character  belongs  to  a  pupil  of  small  or  of  large  ability,  and 
whether  vigorous  effort  produces  meagre  or  brilliant  results. 

Some  intelligent  citizens  have  the  feeling  that  the  Boston 
high  and  Latin  schools  are  very  conservative,  and  that  they 
hardly  ever  depart  from  ancient  plans  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  true  —  and  long  may  it  remain  true! — that 
some  of  the  methods  of  teaching  which  our  fathers  found 
effective  still  abide  in  the  Boston  schools.  They  were  used 
by  teachers  of  the  boys,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Charles  Sumner,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Justin 
Winsor,  and  of  man}^  boys  that  grew  up  to  be  leaders  in  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  life  of  New  England.  These 
boys  learned  at  school  that  they  must  be  thorough  and 
accurate  ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  integrity 
and  that  they  must  attain  unto  it ;  that  hard  work  is  not  an 
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evil,  they  must  grin  and  bear  it,  and  it  will  make  intellectual 
fibre  tough  and  enduring. 

Such  were  and  are  a  few  of  the  tenets  of  Boston  peda- 
gogy. But  teachers  now  have  learned  that  thoroughness 
and  exactness  do  not  demand  that  the  Latin  grammar  be 
learned  verbatim  et  literatim;  that  intellectual  integrity  may 
be  the  property  of  a  dull  as  well  as  of  a  brilliant  mind; 
that  met  hods  of  teaching  may  be  so  skilfully  used  as  to  make 
the  investigation  and  study  of  difficult  subjects  attractive 
and  thorough. 

It  is  sufficient  to  glance  at  the  reforms  in  teaching  and 
governing  that  were,  years  ago,  initiated  in  the  Boston 
high  and  Latin  schools  :  The  inductive  method  of  teaching 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German;  sight  translations  of 
the  same  languages ;  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching 
plrysics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology ;  the  teaching  of 
objective  geometry,  and  the  substitution  of  original  geomet- 
rical proofs  for  proofs  that  are  merely  reproductions  ;  syste- 
matic physical  training ;  the  overthrow  in  some  of  the 
schools  of  the  "credit"  and  "ranking"  systems,  and  the 
gradual  substitution  of  the  higher  for  the  lower  motives  to 
industry  and  good  conduct ;  and  ,  finally,  the  establishment 
of  the  departmental  plan  of  instruction. 

Such  were  some  of  the  general  high-school  reforms  ;  but 
the  truth  is  that  experiments  are  making  or  reforms  are 
going  on  all  the  time  in  individual  schools  or  in  individual 
classes.  They  are  not  heralded  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  but 
are  quietly  carried  on.  The  teacher  of  French  in  one  of  the 
high  schools  has  collected  a  library  of  French  authors,  so 
that  his  pupils  may  have  more  practice  in  reading  French. 
In  another  school  the  so-called  psychological  method  of 
teaching  French  is  under  trial,  and  German  songs  are  sung 
as  a  regular  exercise  in  German.  In  most  of  the  high 
schools  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  botany  and 
zoology   is  undergoing   modifications,  and  the  study  of 
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English  literature  includes  the  study  not  only  of  literature 
as  such,  but  also  of  the  history,  rhetoric,  and  composition  of 
the  language  —  not  to  more  than  mention  the  pointing  out, 
in  the  pupils'  productions,  excellences  in  thought  and  style 
and  the  unwearied  correcting  of  mistakes  therein.  The 
declamatory  style  of  speaking  which  infested  some  of  the 
schools  for  many  years,  and  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  on  "public  days,"  is  gradually  giving  way  to  a 
suitable  and  simple  mode  of  oral  expression,  or  to  the  natural 
and  expressive  reading  of  the  pupils'  productions.  Latin 
literature  and  Greek  literature  are  studied  in  some  schools 
as  literature  and  not  merely  as  furnishing  exercises  in 
language. 

In  the  English  High  School  each  class  is  so  graded  that 
pupils  of  about  the  same  ability  and  scholarship  receive  the 
same  instruction  and  recite  together.  By  this  arrangement 
quick  and  able  pupils  advance  more  rapidly  and  do  harder 
work  than  the  slow  and  weak,  and  lessons  and  instruction 
are  adapted  to  the  mental  calibre  of  all.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  grading,  some  pupils  of  the  third-year  class  will  be 
prepared  the  coming  September,  instead  of  a  year  hence,  to 
enter  the  School  of  Technology,  and  many  a  dull  and  slow 
boy  will  have  been  helped  over  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments to  a  respectable  position  in  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  is  being  tried  in 
the  Boys'  Latin  School  —  a  school  that  has  the  right,  if  any 
school  has,  to  allow  ancient  tradition,  instead  of  the  course 
of  study,  to  guide  the  instruction  :  The  head-master  selected 
from  the  several  divisions  of  the  fourth  class  the  ablest  and 
brightest  of  the  boys  and  made  them  into  a  distinct  class, 
who,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  were  to  finish  the 
course  of  study  in  three  instead  of  four  years.  These  pupils 
were  not  to  receive  any  "  marks  "  for  their  lessons  nor  any 
weekly  "approbation  cards,"  nor  were  monthly  reports  of 
their  scholarship  and  conduct  to  be  sent  to  their  parents ; 
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and  they  were  not  to  be  candidates  for  school  prizes.  Thus 
they  were  to  study  for  study's  sake,  and  they  were  to  he 
rewarded  only  by  the  satisfaction  of  doing  their  work  well, 
and  by  being  prepared  to  enter  college  one  year  before  the 
regular  time. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  is,  thus  far,  that  these  boys 
do  more  and  better  work  in  less  time  and  without  detriment 
to  their  health  than  their  schoolmates  in  the  other  divisions 
of  the  fourth  class  ;  that  their  conduct  is  better ;  and  that 
their  progress  is  so  rapid  that  they  will  probably  be  prepared 
to  pass,  with  the  regular  second  class,  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination for  admission  to  college  one  year  from  next  June. 

This  Latin-school  experiment  is  prophetic.  It  means  that 
the  twentieth-century  good,  sense  will  demand  that  pupils 
who  can  shall  go  ahead  ;  that  they  shall  not  study  for  marks' 
sake,  and  that  they  shall  not,  in  order  to  avoid  censure, 
conduct  themselves  well ;  that  they  shall  not,  in  order  to 
gain  prizes,  study  hard  and  long  and  toe  the  mark  of  good 
conduct,  but  that  they  shall  be  led  and  trained  to  do  their 
duty  whether  it  be  easy  or  hard ;  that  teachers  shall  teach, 
and  not  be  merely  hearers  of  recitations ;  that  teachers  shall 
by  tact  and  skill,  by  using  the  best  methods,  by  sympathy, 
by  kindness  and  firmness,  by  friendly  advice,  by  self-sacri- 
fice, by  inspiration,  lead  pupils  to  love  study  and  good 
conduct.  The  golden  age  of  teaching  is  soon  to  begin  ;  and 
they  who  cannot  train  boys  and  girls  aright  by  presenting 
right  purposes  and  the  higher  motives,  and  who  cannot 
inspire  them  with  the  love  of  duty  and  of  study,  should 
withdraw  from  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  is,  however, 
probably  true  that  in  nearly  every  school  in  Boston  there  is 
sufficient  unused  moral  power  in  the  teachers  to  regulate 
and  maintain  the  study  and  conduct  of  pupils  according  to 
the  highest  principles. 

No  one  of  the  many  reforms  promises  to  accomplish  more 
tangible  good  than  the  physical  training  reform.  Free- 
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standing  movements  were  first  introduced ;  these  Avere 
followed  by  systematic  training  with  apparatus  in  the  gym- 
nasium ;  and  now  these  exercises  are  supplemented  by  plays 
and  games.  Lately,  too,  careful  measurements  of  pupils 
have  been  made  in  the  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  and  West 
Roxbury  High  Schools.  With  the  measuring  rod,  the  stand- 
ing and  sitting  heights  and  the  finger  reach  are  found  ;  with 
the  tape  measure,  the  waist  girth,  and  the  ordinary,  the 
inspiration,  and  the  expiration  chest  girths  ;  with  the  scales, 
the  weight ;  with  the  spirometer,  the  lung  capacity  ;  and, 
finally,  with  the  dynanometer,  the  strength  of  the  chest, 
back,  leg,  and  forearm. 

The  results  of  these  measurements  are  noted  not  only  for 
future  reference  and  for  use  as  statistics,  but  also  for  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils  themselves.  M  Corrective  "  exer- 
cises are  prescribed,  suggestions  as  to  health  are  made,  and 
occasionally  the  regular  family  physician  is  consulted.  In  a 
few  years  hence,  when  every  high  school  is  furnished  with 
a  gymnasium  and  with  an  expert  teacher  of  physical  training, 
the  wonder  will  be  that  former  generations  were  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  that  physical  education  is  an  essential  part  of 
mental  education. 

While  the  School  Board  has  been  careful  to  keep  the  two 
Latin  schools  distinctly  preparatory  schools  for  college,  it 
has  not  hesitated  to  allow  the  high  schools  to  prepare  pupils 
for  college  and  for  technical  and  professional  schools. 
Indeed,  by  special  order  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was 
allowed,  on  application  of  principals,  to  modify  the  course 
of  study  so  that  pupils  might  be  prepared  in  high  schools  to 
enter  higher  institutions.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  has 
been  waiting  for  the  colleges  to  reform  and  extend  the 
requirements  for  admission,  before  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  courses  that  lead  directly  to  college.  At  present 
there  are  probably  in  the  high  schools  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pupils  who  are  preparing  or  intending  to  prepare  to 
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enter  college,  the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  or  professional  schools.  It  is  plain  that 
the  Dumber  would  be  greatly  increased,  were  courses  leading 
directly  to  these  higher  institutions  adopted,  and  were 
botany,  zoology,  and  drawing  added  to  the  optional  studies 
for  admission. 

Nor  have  prospective  changes  in  the  college  preparatory 
studies  been  considered  alone.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
must  leave  the  high  schools  early  in  their  course  in  order 
to  earn  their  living  have  been  provided  for  by  the  School 
Board.  A  two  years'  commercial  course  of  study  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  adopted  by  the 
School  Committee,  and  will  be  opened  next  September  to 
pupils  who  shall  have  elected  it.  The  course  offers  book- 
keeping, commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  commercial 
forms,  phonography,  and  type-writing  in  place  of  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  and  a  foreign  language.  In  English,  history, 
natural  science,  drawing,  music,  and  physical  training,  its 
requirements  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  general  course. 

The  greatest  reform  in  the  ends  and  methods  of  high- 
school  education  was  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  It  presents  the  climax  of 
school  reforms  begun  in  the  kindergartens,  continued  in  the 
schools  of  cookery  and  in  the  schools  of  wood-working,  and 
ending  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  Let  whoever  com- 
plains that  "Boston  is  satisfied  with  well  enough  "  read  at 
least  a  synopsis  of  the  reforms  it  has  undertaken  and 
completed.  Let  him  investigate  a  little  and  he  will  find 
some  "enrichment"  in  nearly  every  school,  some  short- 
ening of  courses  of  study  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  able 
and  brilliant  pupils,  some  new  method  of  teaching  an  old 
subject,  some  signs  of  the  new  psychology  and  of  the  new 
pedagogy.  Let  him  question  the  hard-working  teachers  who 
are  students  and  thinkers,  and  he  will  find  every  one  of  them 
a  reformer,  modest  and  quiet-tongued.    After  his  investiga- 
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tion  he  will  conclude  that  Boston  is  always  reforming  its 
schools,  and  that  to  complete  its  reforms  in  high-school  edu- 
cation, at  least  two  are  needed  :  (1)  The  establishment  of  a 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  for  Girls  ;  and  (2)  a  gradual 
extension  of  the  elective  system. 

THE  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  elective  system  has  been  for  years  and  is  in  full  oper- 
ation in  the  Evening  High  School.  As  most  of  the  pupils 
take  each  year  but  two  studies,  and  as  none  can  take  more 
than  four,  they  as  a  rule  use  discrimination  in  their  choice. 
They  elect  such  studies  as  they  believe  will  be  most  useful  to 
them.  Of  course,  they  are  not  allowed  to  elect  a  foreign 
language,  English  or  American  literature,  advanced  English 
composition,  or  shorthand,  unless  they  have  a  passable 
knowledge  of  elementary  English  composition  ;  nor  can  they 
belong  to  the  type-writing  class  without  being  able  to  use 
shorthand.  With  these  and  a  few  other  obvious  exceptions, 
the  election  of  studies  is  absolutely  free. 

There  is  in  the  Evening  High  School  no  general  course 
of  study  which  a  pupil  can  complete,  but — far  better  than 
that  —  there  are  courses  of  study  some  one  of  which,  or 
more  than  one,  many  students  complete.  The  important 
question  is  :  Are  pupils  qualified  to  begin  the  studies  they 
elect?  It  is  assumed  that  teachers,  college  graduates,  grad- 
uates from  Boston  day  high  and  grammar  schools,  and  from 
elementary  evening  schools,  the  same  being  admitted  with- 
out examination,  are  qualified  to  begin  most  of  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  school.  All  other  pupils  must  have  been  ex- 
amined for  admission.  In  the  year  1897-98  eight  hundred 
thirty-seven  candidates  were  examined  for  admission  to  the 
central  school  and  branches,  and  less  than  ten  per  cent,  were 
rejected.  This  seems  a  small  number  to  reject;  and  it  may 
be  desirable,  considering  the  high  character  of  the  element- 
ary evening  schools,  to  increase  the  number  of  rejected  can- 
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didates  to  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  and  to  advise  them  to 
attend  the  elementary  evening  schools  for  a  winter  or  two, 
until  they  are  better  qualified  to  begin  the  studies  of  the 
Evening  High  School. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  the  Even- 
ing High  School  accomplishes.  Of  the  3,535  pupils  that 
were  registered  during  the  year  1897-98,  it  is  probable  that 
2,500  remained  long  enough  to  receive  substantial  good. 
Beside  the  mental  training  that  the  pupils  gain  at  school  and 
the  practical  knowledge  that  they  acquire  and  that  helps 
them  earn  a  living,  the  Evening  High  School  is  of  immense 

C '  ©  © 

service  from  a  social  and  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  increases 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  community,  elevates  the  tone 
of  public  morals,  cultivates  self-respect,  and  increases  civic 
pride. 

The  question  that  is  always  pressing  for  an  answer  is,  How 
can  the  Evening  High  School  accomplish  more  good  ?  The 
answer  is  plain  : 

1.  By  increasing  the  number  of,  and  by  extending,  the 
courses  of  study. 

2.  By  employing  only  the  ablest  teachers. 

3.  By  opening  some  class-rooms  in  the  Latin  School-house 

to  the  Evening  High  School. 

©  © 

4.  By  connecting  the  Evening  High  School  with  the 
Public  Librarv. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  needs  of  the  school,  I  recom- 
mend : 

L.  That  the  Evening  High  School  courses  of  study  be 
revised,  increased  in  number,  and  extended. 

2.  That  only  such  of  the  teachers  be  retained  in  the  ser- 
vice as  have  proved  their  excellence,  and  that  only  expert 
teachers  be  added  to  the  corps. 

3.  That  class-rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Latin  School- 
house  be  equipped  for  and  opened  to  the  Evening  High 
School. 
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4.  That  Librarian  Putnam  of  the  Public  Library  —  who 
is  always  ready  to  help  the  public  schools  — be  requested  to 
supply  reading  collateral  to  the  studies  pursued  and  suitable 
to  the  age  and  qualifications  of  the  pupils. 

THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  beneficent  work  done  by  this  school  is  fully  recognized 
only  by  those  who  have  had  children  or  friends  trained  there 
or  who  themselves  have  received  its  benefits. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  has  proved  to  America  and 
Europe  (1)  that  a  "day  school  for  the  deaf"  is  at  least  as 
good  as  an  "institution  for  the  deaf;"  and  (2)  that  the  oral 
method  of  teaching  the  deaf  is  more  natural,  educates  more, 
develops  the  brain  more,  and  results  in  more  happiness  at 
home  and  in  society  than  either  the  sign  method  or  the 
combined  method. 

Although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  deaf  pupils  advance 
m  their  studies  less  rapidly  than  hearing  pupils,  yet  they 
have  time  for  being  trained  in  printing,  sewing,  cookery, 
drawing,  wood-working,  and  free-standing  movements.  In 
these  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  of  the  regular  course 
of  study,  they  do  at  least  as  well  as  hearing  children.  This 
is  a  remarkable  school,  both  for  its  simple  methods  and  for 
its  application  of  sound  pedagogical  principles ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  deserves  the  more  admiration  — 
the  devotion,  patience,  sympathy,  skill,  and  tact  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  assistants  or  the  struggles  and  daily  conquests  of 
the  pupils. 

SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST  ROXBURY  DISTRICT. 

Events  great  in  the  school-life  of  West  Roxbury  have 
occurred  of  late  years  :  The  death  of  Mr.  Hill  was  a  great 
calamity  ;  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Schuerch,  his  pupil  and  friend, 
from  the  Martin  to  the  Bow  ditch  School  inspired  confidence  ; 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Wiswall  from  the  Charles  Sumner 
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School  after  so  many  years  of  faithful  and  honorable,  .service 
was  inevitable  ;  the  transfer  to  the  Charles  Sumner  School 
of  Mr.  Ripley,  who  had  already  won  his  spurs  in  the  Bigelow 
School,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Longfellow  District  and 
the  building  of  the  Longfellow  School-house,  to  which  he 
was  transferred  ;  and  the  deserved  promotion  of  Mr.  Howard 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Charles  Sumner  School  were  events 
that  changed  the  school-map  of  West  Roxbury.  Fortunately, 
the  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and  citizens  have  loyally  sup- 
ported the  new  masters,  and  they  in  turn  have  wisely  and 
vigorously  conducted  the  affairs  of  their  districts.  The 
prospects  of  the  schools  in  West  Roxbury  from  the  kinder- 
gartens to  the  fourth-year  class  in  the  High  School  are 
bright,  and  the  omens  are  favorable  to  progress. 

In  closing  my  report,  let  me  call  attention,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  (1)  to  the  names  of  the  last  year's  graduates  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  and  of  the  Evening  High  School ; 
(2)  to  the  number  who  have  received  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  several  subjects  of  study  in  the  Evening  High 
School;  and  (3)  to  the  statistics  of  the  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates. 

Respect fu  1  ly  s ubm itted , 

Ellis  Peterson. 

Boston,  March  25,  1808. 
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1897. 

GRADUATES  FROM  THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Mary  J.  MeDavitt, 
Kate  B.  Simmons, 
Edith  J.  Wingfield, 
John  C.  Bo wd itch, 
James  P.  Leonard. 

GRADUATES  FROM  THE  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Edith  A.  Stowell, 
Timothy  J.  Buckley, 
George  B.  Darling, 
John  A.  Furst, 
Edwin  F.  Jordan, 
Francis  J.  Kearney, 
Charles  H.  Lutton. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY  IN  THE  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  1897. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

113 

137 

250 

40 

37 

77 

20 

13 

33 

34 

28 

62 

12 

15 

27 

8 

4 

12 

97 

91 

48 

4 

4 

8 

7 

6 

13 

5 

6 

16 

17 

33 

9 

4 

13 

9 

9 

18 

16 

11 

27 

170 

226 

396 

8 

28 

36 

7 

12 

19 

130 

104 

234 

36 

30 

66 

30 

35 

65 

140 

155 

295 

60 

64 

124 

901 

961 

1,862 
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EXAMINATION    OF    CANDIDATES    FOR  CERTIFICATES 
TION  TO  TEACH  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 


OF  QUA  LI  FICA- 
APRIL,  1897. 


Certificates. 


High  School,  Class 
A  

High  School,  Class 
B  

Grammar  School, 
Class  B  

Wood-working  .... 

i 

Cookery   

Sewing  

Drawing  

Physical  Training  . 

Singing  

French  or  German  . 
English  to  Germans, 
Special,  Oct.,  1897. 
Wood-working 

Cookery  

Sowing  


GO 

53 

1 

4 
2 
8 

15 
2 
2 

11 
1 

3 
5 
2 


■Si 


a  <D 


1  1 


17 


2  g 
So 


a  g 


44 

33 

1 
4 
1 

5 
9 
2 
1 
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&!)•+-■  tu 

a  £ 

a  <so  a>  P 
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General  Examination,  January,  1898. 
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Grammar  School, 

24 

4 

2 

18 

0 

18 

Grammar  School, 

Class  B  

88 

4 

30 

54 

0 

54 

13 

0 

9 

4 

0 

4 

Wood-working  

9 

2 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

Drawing  [assts.  to 

24 

2 

11 

11 

0 

11 

Whole  number  of  April  candidates  to  whom  certif- 
icates were  granted     .        .        .        .        .  .108 

Whole  number  of  October  candidates  to  whom  certif- 
icates were  granted      ......  8 

Whole  number  of  January  candidates  to  whom  certif- 
icates were  granted      .        .        .        .        .        .  92 

Total  number  of  certificates  granted  at  the  three 

examinations        ......  208 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CANDIDATES. 

Grammar  School,  Class  B  3 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training  .        .        .        .        .  •  1 

Phonography  ........  3 

Physical  Training  and  Reading        ....  1 
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Gymnastics    ........  1 

Horace  Mann  School       ......  1 

Total  number  examined    .        .        .        .        .  10 

Number  of  these  who  received  certificates        .        .  9 


BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  OF  JUNE,  1897. 

Number  who  received  grammar  school  certificates, 

Class  B  88 

Number  who  received  kindergarten  and  primary  cer- 
tificates      ........  14 

Total  number  who  received  certificates      .        .  102 

SUMMARY. 

Number  who  received  certificates  at  the  examinations 
held  in  April  and  October,  1897,  and  in  January, 
1898   208 

Number  who  received  certificates  at  special  individual 


examinations       .......  9 

Number  of  Boston  Normal  School  graduates  who 

received  certificates     ......  102 

Total  number  who  received  certificates  from 

March,  1897,  to  March,  1898  319 

Certificates  granted  from  March,  1897,  to  March, 
1898: 

High  School,  Class  A   44 

High  School,  Class  B   34 

Grammar  School,  Class  A       .       .       .       .        .  18 

Grammar  School,  Class  B       .        .        .        .  .147 

Kindergarten,  and  Kindergarten  and  Primary  .        .  18 

Wood- working       .        .        .        .        .        .        .  11 

Cookery        ........  5 
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Sewing  .........  7 

Drawing        ........  9 

Physical  Training    .......  3 

Singing  .........  1 

French  or  German  .......  5 

English  to  Germans       ......  1 

Phonography  ........  2 

Gymnastics    ........  1 

Physical  Training  and  Reading       ....  1 

Assistant,  Horace  Mann  School       ....  1 

Assistants  to  Director  of  Drawing  .        .        .        .  11 

Total   319 
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REPORT  OF  ROBERT  C.  METCALF,  SUPERVISOR. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Sir  :  The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  not  unlike  that 
of  the  years  preceding,  viz.  :  attending  to  routine  duties  as 
required  by  the  rules  and  regulations,  assisting  in  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers,  inspecting  the  work  of  the  day  and 
evening  schools,  and  giving  special  attention  to  methods  of 
instruction  employed  by  teachers,  to  the  end  that  good  teach- 
ers shall  be  encouraged  and  poor  ones  helped  in  their  efforts 
to  become  better. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  real  worth  of  a  teacher  can  be 
discovered  by  testing  the  work  of  her  pupils,  and  time  spent 
in  such  tests  is  not  infrequently  wasted.  Far  too  much  time 
is  lost  in  some  schools  in  so-called  examinations.  Pupils 
need  teaching  rather  than  testing,  study  rather  than  recitation. 
Recitation  has  its  legitimate  use  when  it  stimulates  thought, 
marks  out  lines  of  future  study,  directs  attention  to  books 
that  will  give  necessary  information,  imparts  instruction 
gained  by  the  teacher  from  sources  not  available  to  the 
pupils,  and  directs  the  thought  into  new  and  untried  chan- 
nels ;  but  when,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  a  large  part  of  the 
time  is  given  "to  hearing  a  lesson  "  the  teacher  is  not  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  the  few  hours  given  to  school  work. 

Merely  gaining  information  is  not  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  of  a  pupil.  At  most  the  amount  of  valua- 
ble knowledge  which  can  be  gained  in  school  will  be  small. 
What  the  pupil  needs  is  such  training  as  will  enable  him  to 
gather  desired  information  without  the  intervention  of  a 
teacher.  In  other  words,  the  most  important  use  of  the 
school  is  to  render  the  pupil  independent  of  the  help  of  a 
teacher.    He  must  learn  to  use  books,  to  direct  the  expen- 
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diture  of  his  own  time,  to  take  full  charge  of  his  own  con- 
duct, and,  in  short,  to  look  upon  his  school  as  a  little 
community,  organized  for  the  general  good,  to  which  he  is 
a  contributing  member. 

Many  of  our  schools  are  working  towards  this  ideal,  and 
at  present  do  not  fall  far  short  of  it.  Such  school-rooms 
have  the  appearance  of  busy  workshops,  in  which  each  pupil 
is  an  interested  workman  looking  to  the  teacher  for  advice 
and  direction,  but  earnestly  performing  every  duty  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  Such  schools  develop 
character  in  the  pupils  and  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of 
men  and  women. 

The  value  of  school  work  depends  largely  upon  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  carried  on;  hence  it  follows  that  the  spirit 
of  a  class  is  the  surest  criterion  of  the  value  of  its  work.  It 
is  certainly  encouraging  to  observe  from  year  to  year  a 
gradual  uplift  in  the  moral  tone  of  our  schools.  Good  con- 
duct and  faithful  work  are  secured  by  higher  motives. 
There  is  less  staying  after  school  to  make  up  lessons,  fewer 
checks  and  credits,  a  marked  decrease  in  suspensions 
from  school  and  in  corporal  punishments.  "  Monitors  "  are 
unknown  in  many  schools,  and  truancy  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing in  many  quarters  of  the  city. 

For  this  moral  uplift  we  cannot  be  too  thankful,  nor  should 
we  withhold  our  meed  of  praise  from  the  teachers  whose 
increasing  efficiency  has  brought  it  about.  Never  in  the 
history  of  our  schools  has  there  been  such  an  intellectual 
awakening  in  our  corps  of  instructors.  Not  only  have  the 
meetings  held  by  supervisors  and  directors  been  fully 
attended,  but  a  very  large  number  of  our  teachers  are  taking- 
extended  courses  of  instruction  from  private  instructors, 
freely  giving  up  holidays  and  evenings  in  order  to  fit  them- 
selves more  thoroughly  for  the  work  in  their  class-rooms. 
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teachers'  meetings. 

Teachers'  "  neighborhood  meetings  "  have  been  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  to  which  all  instructors  in  the 
grammar  and  primary  schools  in  the  vicinity  have  been  in- 
vited. At  these  meetings  the  work  required  by  the  Course 
of  Study  has  been  explained,  and  suggestions  made  as  to 
the  best  methods  to  be  followed  in  carrying  it  out.  A\rhile 
language-work  has  been  the  most  prominent  topic  of  discus- 
sion in  the  meetings  of  teachers  in  the  fifth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  divisions,  it  has  been  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
Arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  elementary  science  have 
received  their  share  of  attention,  and  the  best  methods  to  be 
followed  have  been  freely  discussed.  More  work  of  this 
kind  would  have  been  done  had  not  the  time  of  teachers  been 
so  fully  occupied  by  courses  of  lectures  upon  other  subjects 
which  during  the  present  year  could  not  be  neglected. 

Occasional  meetings  of  the  principals  of  grammar  schools 
under  my  supervision  have  been  held,  in  which  the  duties  of 
principals  have  been  discussed,  usually  by  the  principals 
themselves.  These  meetings  have  been  called  at  the  request 
of  the  principals,  and  an  unusual  interest  has  been  shown. 
They  are  held  in  the  library  of  the  Boys'  Latin  School,  at 
irregular  intervals,  but  the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  at 
least  one  such  meeting  per  month  is  desirable.  The  subjects 
considered  are  such  as  relate  most  closely  to  the  duties  of 
principals. 

PROMOTIONS. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  school  management 
is  encountered  in  the  matter  of  promotions.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  large  classes  of  pupils  upon  the  same  work  and 
move  them  forward  in  the  grades  without  injustice  to  some 
individual.  The  slow  pupil  will  be  moved  forward  too 
rapidly,  while  those  quick  to  learn  are  likely  to  be  kept  too 
long  upon  subjects  that  are  sufficiently  familiar.    Our  grades 
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are  one  year  apart,  and  few  pupils  are  able  to  make  the  leap 
necessary  in  order  to  gain  a  grade.  Dr.  Harris,  in  one  of 
his  reports,  claims  that  grades  should  be  but  three  months 
apart.  Were  this  the  case,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  transfer 
pupils  either  to  the  grade  above  or  to  the  one  below  when 
the  welfare  of  the  pupils  demands  it.  We  are  safe  in  saying 
that  there  should  be  two  grades  of  pupils  in  every  room, 
these  grades  being  six  months  apart.  Aside  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  working  in  grades  for  which  pupils  are  fitted, 
another  advantage  equally  important  comes  from  the  fact 
that  this  arrangement  gives  them  at  least  half  of  the  school 
time  to  prepare  their  lessons  for  the  coming  recitation. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  use  books,  and  this  teaching  is 
as  valuable  as  any  that  they  are  likely  to  get  in  recitation. 
Too  much  recitation  is  worse  than  too  little,  because  it 
produces  helplessness  by  encouraging  dependence  upon  the 
teacher. 

With  teachers  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to 
work  with  two  or  more  grades  in  one  room,  an  alternative 
may  be  employed  with  good,  if  not  the  best,  results.  The 
quick,  bright,  ambitious  pupils,  who  understand  readily  the 
subject-matter  under  consideration,  may  be  excused  from  a 
part  or  even  the  whole  of  a  recitation,  and  allowed  to  employ 
their  time  upon  other  work,  either  of  their  own  or  of  the 
teacher's  choosing.  The  choice,  however,  should  be  made 
with  an  orderly  method,  so  that  the  extra  study  will  result 
in  broadening  and  deepening  the  grade  work.  Under  this 
plan  the  bright  pupils  will  not  advance  in  the  grades  more 
rapidly  than  their  duller  companions,  but  their  extra  study 
has  made  them  better  scholars,  because  it  has  given  them  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  subject-matter  and  has  furnished  them 
with  a  better  foundation  for  future  work.  This  plan  of  work 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  some  of  the  schools  of 
Denver. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Every  high  and  every  grammar  school  in  the  city  has  now 
a  library  of  well-selected  books  for  collateral  study  or  for 
general  reading.  The  appropriation  of  money  for  this  pur- 
pose is  divided  equitably  among  the  principals  of  schools, 
and  expended  by  them  for  such  books  as  are  most  needed 
by  their  pupils.  In  the  grammar  schools  the  books  are 
classified  (1)  as  collateral  in  history,  in  geography,  and 
in  science,  and  (2)  as  books  for  general  reading,  including 
literature.  From  these  lists,  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  principals  make  their  selection,  so  that  to 
a  certain  extent  the  library  marks  the  needs  and  the  literary 
taste  of  the  school. 

In  many  of  the  schools  there  are  no  suitable  bookcases  for 
these  books,  and  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  building, 
tucked  away  in  small  closets  or  piled  in  heaps  upon  the 
floor.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  good  bookcases  with  glass 
doors  should  be  furnished  at  once,  and  as  far  as  possible 
these  should  be  put  into  the  school  corridors  where  they  may 
be  conveniently  used  by  all  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  An 
efficient  librarian  is  also  a  necessity,  but  from  the  ninth- 
grade  pupils  it  is  not  difficult  to  select  one  who  is  thoroughly 
competent. 

All  of  the  primary  schools,  except  those  in  the  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  divisions,  are  now  supplied  with  sets  of 
permanent  supplementary  reading.  The  amount  furnished 
to  each  district  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
schools,  but  it  is  all  that  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose will  permit.    Every  district  needs 

5  sets  of  15  copies  each  of  First  Readers. 
5      "    30     "         "  " 
10      "     30     "  "    Second  Readers. 

5      "     30     "  "    Third  Readers. 

Districts  like  the  Hancock  and  two  or  three  others,  in 
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which  there  are  many  primary  classes,  need  a  larger  supply 
of  books  than  is  indicated  above.  The  word  "  Reader  "  in 
this  schedule  means  any  book  of  supplementary  reading, 
whether  a  Reader,  Book  of  Fables,  Folk  Stories,  etc.  The 
primary  schools  in  the  three  divisions  not  yet  supplied  will 
receive  their  quota  September  1,  1898. 

In  1899  and  succeeding  years  the  funds  appropriated  for 
supplementary  reading  may  be  used  to  increase  the  supply  to 
the  maximum  number  of  books  needed,  to  repairing  old 
books,  completing  broken  sets,  and  to  furnishing  the  school 
buildings  with  suitable  bookcases. 

Principals  of  schools  should  understand  that  the  supple- 
mentary books  are  for  the  use  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  dis- 
trict. If,  for  example,  the  ten  sets  of  second  readers  are 
divided  between  two  second-grade  teachers,  and  no  exchange 
of  sets  is  made  during  the  year,  a  class  will  have  but  five 
sets  of  readers  per  year  instead  of  ten,  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
Every  teacher  should  receive  during  the  school  year  every 
set  of  books  designed  for  her  grade. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  C.  Metcalf. 

Boston,  March  20,  1898. 
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REPORT  OF  GEORGE  H.  CONLEY,  SUPERVISOR. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  direction,  the  following 
report  upon  some  of  the  features  deemed  most  worthy  of 
note,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  schools  under  my 
supervision,  is  respectfully  submitted  : 

As  there  has  been  but  slight  change  in  the  assignment  of 
schools  for  the  past  few  years,  my  field  of  inspection  has  been 
practically  the  same  as  when  I  submitted  my  last  report. 
Of  the  grammar  school  in  the  Eighth  Division  newly  as- 
signed me  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  management  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  excellent,  and 
the  instruction  consistent  with  advanced  thought  regulated 
by  good  judgment  and  ripe  experience.  The  extent  of  the 
territory  that  this  district  covers,  with  the  large  number  of 
children  within  its  boundaries,  and  the  numerous  colonies 
that  are  scattered  about  in  temporary  buildings  and  rented 
rooms,  make  the  work  of  administration  and  supervision 
inconvenient  and  difficult.  The  additional  school  buildings 
required  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  pupils  will  no  doubt 
be  provided  in  the  fall;  but  in  making  such  provision  it 
is  important  that  future  needs  be  regarded,  as  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  the  rapid  growth  of  this  section  of  the  city 
must  lead  in  a  short  time  to  the  establishment  of  another 
school  district. 

The  schools  of  the  Sixth  Division  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  obtaining  an  inheritance  this  year  that  will 
enable  them  to  enrich  their  facilities  and  provide  welcome 
auxiliary  resources  for  instruction.  Since  Dorchester  was 
annexed  to  Boston  in  1870  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that 
the  income  of  the  Gibson  and  Bowdoin  Funds  should  be 
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available  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  the  Dorchester  dis- 
trict alone.  'Phis  year,  however,  it  has  been  made  to 
appear  to  the  School  Committee  that  the  schools  of  South 
Boston  should  participate  in  the  benefit  derived  from  these 
funds.  As  the  Gibson  Fund  was  established  in  L674  rr  for 
the  promotion  of  learning  in  the  town  of  Dorchester,"  and 
the  Bowdoin  Fund  in  1797,  and  as  South  Boston  was  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Dorchester  until  1804,  a  share  in  the  division 
of  the  income  of  both  funds  for  the  use  of  the  South  Boston 
schools  was  claimed  on  patrimonial  grounds.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  income  of  these  funds  has  accordingly  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  schools  of  the  Sixth  Division, 
for  the  purchase  of  educational  material  and  apparatus  in 
addition  to  what  is  supplied  in  common  to  all  the  schools. 
By  the  plan  adopted  two  years  ago  to  equalize  the  distribu- 
tion of  supplementary  reading  and  reference  books  through- 
out the  city  South  Boston  was  assured  of  its  share,  and  by 
the  action  of  the  School  Committee  this  year  in  placing  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Gibson  and  Bowdoin 
Funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  South  Boston  schools  much 
will  be  supplied  that  has  been  wanting  to  facilitate  instruc- 
tion and  render  school  work  more  interesting  and  profitable. 

While  little,  in  general,  of  unusual  interest  has  occurred 
to  make  the  year  especially  remarkable,  yet  a  steady  unin- 
terrupted course  of  work  has  been  accomplished.  Good 
order  with  a  good  degree  of  application  has  prevailed,  and 
perceptible  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  intelligent 
self-direction  and  in  eliciting  the  best  impulses  and  efforts 
of  the  pupils.  Teachers'  meetings  and  courses  of  lectures 
have  abounded  as  never  before:  and  these,  combined  with 
the  courses  of  private  study  so  generally  pursued,  have 
made  large  demands  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
best  teachers.  Too  assiduous  application,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  for  self-improvement  is  apt  at  times  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  improvement  of  the  pupil ;  and  that  such 
has  been  the  case  in  some  instances  this  year  is  more 
than  suspected. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the  strongest  teachers 
have  limitations  to  their  powers  of  endurance.  Less  incite- 
ment to  work  and  more  encouragement  to  relaxation  out  of 
school  is  what  a  great  many  of  the  teachers  need  most. 
Pressure  of  work  outside  absorbs  the  vitality  and  force  that 
should  be  directed  toward  effectiveness  in  the  class-room. 
Time  for  needful  rest  and  recreation  to  renew  the  exhausted 
strength  of  mind  and  body  must  be  given,  to  avoid  abuse  and 
impairment  of  mental  and  physical  powers.  It  would  be  a 
wise  thing,  and  soon  it  may  be  a  necessary  thing  to  do,  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  time  devoted  to  outside  study 
and  work  along  professional  lines.  Largely  the  subjects  of 
study  that  do  not  afford  relaxation  should  be  proscribed  ; 
teachers'  meetings  should  be  regulated  so  that  they  could 
be  held  at  proper  intervals  and  at  convenient  hours ;  and 
attendance  at  promiscuous  and  multitudinous  lecture  courses 
should  be  discouraged. 

Moreover,  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  the 
social  side  of  life,  and  to  seek  such  recreation  as  will  add  to 
its  joy  and  pleasures  and  keep  fresh  and  vigorous  their 
spirit  and  strength.  "The  gods  are  the  friends  of  relaxa- 
tion "  was  Plato's  principle,  and  should  be  the  motto  of  every 
teacher. 

NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

At  the  request  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  State  Normal 
Art  School,  the  Committee  on  Drawing  two  years  ago 
granted  permission  to  the  students  of  the  senior  class  of  that 
school  to  enter  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  city 
for  the  purposes  of  observation  and  practice.  The  purpose 
of  the  Normal  Art  School  is  to  train  teachers  of  drawing  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  instruction  and  courses 
it  provides  enable  the  students  to  acquire  the  technical 
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knowledge  and  skill  essential  for  success  in  this  work, 
together  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  as  well  as  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  applying  these 
methods  to  classes  of  children  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
schools. 

Few  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  have  made  special  preparation  for  teaching  drawing, 
and  many  of  them  admit  their  inability  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  course  of  study  in  drawing.  Therefore 
the  assistance  that  the  Normal  Art  School  students  have  been 
able  to  give  by  way  of  suggestion  and  example  has  been  of 
great  value  to  several  of  these  teachers.  The  number  of 
schools  to  which  the  art  students  were  originally  assigned 
has  been  increased  in  consequence  of  the  requests  made  for 
their  services.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  the  art  students  was 
largely  in  excess  of  the  number  to  be  supplied.  In  all 
there  are  now  about  thirty  students  scattered  over  the  city 
observing  and  teaching  in  the  schools.  In  some  of  the 
schools  they  have  given  lessons  in  every  grade,  and  in 
others  they  have  confined  their  practice  work  to  a  few 
classes.  Something  of  the  character  of  their  work  may 
be  gathered  from  a  brief  description  of  what  has  been 
done  in  part  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Sixth  Division. 

In  this  school,  work  was  begun  in  October.  Nature  sup- 
plied the  objects,  and  sprays  and  grasses  were  drawn  in  a 
broad  way  with  brush  and  ink.  Trees  near  the  school-house 
were  sketched,  and  objects  and  viewTs  seen  through  the 
school-room  windows  were  made  the  subjects  of  some  of  the 
lessons.  Pose-drawing  was  undertaken,  and  with  gratifying 
results,  the  pupils  of  the  school  serving  as  models.  As  a 
rule  the  pupils  greatly  enjoy, this  kind  of  work,  which  is  a 
step  forward  in  the  public  schools,  this  being  the  first  year 
of  its  adoption  generally  in  our  schools.  It  is  found  to  be 
an  excellent  method  of  teaching  the  relation  of  parts  to  the 
whole  and  of  each  part  to  every  other  part  of  an  object. 
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Proportion,  the  principle  which  is  involved  in  every  drawing, 
with  the  figure  is  clearly  and  forcibly  illustrated.  Sketching 
the  living  figure  also  helps  to  eliminate  the  hard  wiry  lines 
so  characteristic  of  drawing  in  school  work.  To  show  the 
pupils  what  was  wanted  drawings  and  charcoal  sketches  by 
good  artists  were  exhibited,  and  sketches  and  drawings  were 
freely  executed  by  the  student  on  the  board  before  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils. 

The  laws  of  appearance  were  unconsciously  studied  by 
the  pupils  in  observing  and  noting  the  appearance  of  houses, 
car  tracks,  and  lamp  posts  along  the  streets  under  varying 
conditions.  Experiments  were  then  made  in  the  school- 
room, and  models  were  used  till  the  models  could  be  drawn 
in  any  position.  Sketches  were  then  made  of  a  corner  of  a 
house  and  other  objects  out  of  school  which  involved  the 
application  of  these  laws  of  appearance,  or  principles  of 
perspective,  as  they  are  called. 

Word-pictures  were  used  to  give  the  imagination  play  and 
afford  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  individuality  ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  stanza  or  a  few  lines  describing  a  bit  of  scenery 
were  written  on  the  board  and  the  pupils  told  to  draw  the 
scene  which  the  lines  described.  Great  interest  was  always 
manifested  in  these  exercises,  every  pupil  trying  to  interpret 
the  picture  formed  in  his  mind  from  reading  the  description 
given.  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Longfellow  were  made  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  this  feature  of  the  work. 

The  study  of  pictures  was  made  a  prominent  and  profit- 
able part  of  the  instruction.  Representations,  of  the  works 
of  famous  artists  were  used,  reproductions  of  celebrated 
paintings  such  as  the  Sistine,  Bordenhausen,  and  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Chair  were  given  the  pupils  to  take  home 
and  study,  and  something  about  the  lives  and  achievements 
of  the  artists  was  learned.  Later  on,  compositions  upon  the 
Bubjects  studied  were  required.  In  this  way  language  and 
•  hawing  were  combined.    The  picture  study  also  led  up  to 
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the  grouping  of  objects,  the  pupils  soon  learning  that  a 
pleasing  group  depends  upon  the  unity  and  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  suitable  objects  related  to  each  other. 

There  were  interspersed  at  intervals  during  the  year 
lessons  upon  the  history  of  ornament.  The  highly  civilized 
peoples  and  countries  of  ancient  times  with  their  important 
architectural  achievements  and  the  character  of  their  art 
were  described.  Many  good  illustrations  of  the  different 
schools  of  ornament  were  shown  the  pupils,  and  specimens 
noted  which  could  be  found  near  at  hand;  as,  for  instance, 
the  gateway  of  the  old  Granary  Burying  Ground  or  the 
Greek  border  on  the  tablecloth  at  home.  Language,  his- 
tory, and  geography  were  connected  with  the  drawing 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  study  of  these  subjects  made 
more  attractive  through  the  added  interest  which  the  study 
of  drawing  presented  in  this  way  produced.  There  have 
been  lessons  in  color  and  harmony  of  colors ;  and  all  the 
subjects  that  the  course  of  study  requires  have  been 
presented  in  an  interesting,  skilful,  and  practical  way. 

All  of  the  Normal  Art  School  students  are,  I  believe, 
rendering  good  service  for  the  privilege  afforded  them  of 
visiting  the  schools.  Many  of  them,  I  am  assured,  have 
succeeded  in  inspiring  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest 
in  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  classes;  and  some,  I  know, 
have,  by  the  broad  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  they 
have  presented  the  subject,  succeeded  in  rendering  material 
aid  in  placing  drawing  in  its  right  relations  with  the 
other  studies  of  the  schools.  All  the  teachers  whom  the 
students  have  assisted  commend  their  work,  and  several 
have  written  in  the  strongest  terms  of  praise  of  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  given.  One  teacher  writes  :  "The 
instruction  given  by  our  Normal  Art  student  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  pleasure  to  the  teachers  of  our 
school  and  a  delight  to  the  children  :  "  and  the  many  state- 
ments of  similar  import  which  have  been  received  go  to 
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prove  that  the  presence  of  these  young  artist  teachers  in  the 
schools  is  not  only  welcomed,  but  highly  prized,  by  the 
teachers.  The  fresh  enthusiasm  and  spirit  they  bring  to  the 
school-room  are  invigorating  and  helpful  to  teachers  and 
classes  alike.  In  the  main  they  have  shown  a  proficiency 
and  usefulness  beyond  what  was  looked  for,  and  have  con- 
tributed more  to  the  good  of  the  schools  than  was  expected. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  imposed  when  these 
students  were  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  city,  all  the 
teaching  has  been  undertaken  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  principal  of  the  school  with  the  regular  teacher  of 
the  class  always  present ;  the  authorized  course  of  study  in 
drawing  has  been  followed  ;  there  has  been  no  disturbance 
caused,  nor  has  any  rearrangement  been  required,  in  the 
daily  program  of  the  classes. 

Already  two  of  last  year's  group  of  observers  have  been 
appointed  regular  teachers,  and  another  who  has  just  been 
certificated  is  to  be  appointed  immediately.  No  more  sub- 
stantial proof  of  the  usefulness  and  practical  worth  of  the 
Normal  Art  students  can  be  afforded  than  these  appoint- 
ments which  were  made  as  soon  as  the  students  became 
eligible  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Boston. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  course  of  study  in  use  this  year  in  the  wood-working 
schools  appears  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  former 
courses.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  combined  effort  of  the 
principal  and  teachers,  who  have  cordially  cooperated  to  pro- 
duce a  harmonious,  progressive,  and  compact  course  to 
cover  each  term  of  the  period  of  three  years  which  is  given 
to  wood-working.  Although  it  may  not  be  an  ideal  course, 
yet  it  is  found  to  be  an  eminently  satisfactory  and  practical 
one.  It  bears  the  imprint  of  the  strong  impression  that 
sloyd  has  made  in  this  form  of  instruction,  but  it  has  an 
individuality  that  comes  from  knowledge  and  experience  of 
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the  best  in  every  system.  The  optional  models,  or  parallel 
pieces,  provided  for  the  different  grades  furnish  variety  and 
freedom  ;  and,  as  occasion  presents  and  experiences  suggest, 
the  number  of  optional  models  will  be  increased. 

That  wood-working  has  not  lost  ground  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  value  it  for  its  educative  worth  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  additional  classes  that  have  been  formed  this 
year.  About  a  third  more  pupils  are  engaged  in  wood- 
working since  September  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  the  schools  are  represented  in  the 
wood-working  classes  by  the  three  grades  for  which  the 
course  of  study  provides.  That  the  other  schools  are  not 
also  represented  by  these  grades  is  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  rooms  and  equipment  for  their  accommodation.  When 
suitable  provision  is  made  all  the  schools  will  be  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  wood-working  classes. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  exceptional  advantages  which  the 
school  offers  are  appreciated.  The  value  of  the  training 
which  it  gives  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  its 
graduates  in  the  higher  scientific  schools,  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  many  of  its  former  pupils  in  various  pursuits  which 
require  mechanical  or  scientific  knowledge  and  skill. 

But  the  full  development  of  the  school  has  not  been 
reached,  nor  the  full  scope  of  its  usefulness  as  yet  attained. 
The  outlook  for  next  year  indicates  an  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership much  beyond  the  present  capacity  of  the  building. 
In  September,  1895,  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
the  school  was  160;  in  September,  1896,  the  number  in 
attendance  increased  to  237  ;  and  in  September,  1897,  the 
total  membership  was  330.  If  the  membership  in  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  shows  a  corresponding  increase,  which  it  doubtless 
will  if  the  pupils  who  apply  for  admission  are  received, 
the  school  will  be  overcrowded,  as  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
building  is  only  350.    What  will  be  even  more  urgent,  how- 
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ever,  than  the  need  of  additional  seating  space  will  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  rooms  in  which  to  carry  on  the  various 
branches  of  study.  Next  year  the  necessary  work  of  the 
school  will  require  several  extra  class-rooms,  even  assuming 
that  the  entering  class  does  not  exceed  the  number  admitted 
this  year.  If  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  carried  out,  there 
must  also  be  supplied  the  needful  and  necessary  laboratories  ; 
and  these  laboratories  should  be  properly  equipped.  As  it 
is,  the  school  has  the  most  meagre  appointments  for  labora- 
tory work.  The  mechanical  department,  on  account  of  its 
novel  and  interesting  features,  has  attracted  attention  from 
the  academic  side,  which  has  fared  rather  poorly  in  the 
matter  of  accommodation  and  equipment.  But  the  fact 
should  not  continue  to  be  overlooked  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  course  of  study  for  the  academic  depart- 
ment are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  other  high 
schools.  The  school  needs  the  same  facilities  that  are  fur- 
nished the  other  schools  of  the  same  grade  for  physical  and 
chemical  laboratory  work,  and  the  lack  of  such  facilities  is 
keenly  felt.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  provide  appoint- 
ments for  the  academic  department  quite  so  satisfactory 
as  have  been  provided  for  the  mechanical  department, 
but  the  completion  of  the  building  as  originally  designed 
will  secure  the  accommodations  that  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Unless  these  accommodations  are  provided  immediately  the 
development  of  the  school  will  be  arrested  and  its  excellent 
work  seriously  crippled. 

No  one  who  visits  the  school  can  fail  to  observe  the  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  every  detail  of  the  mechanical 
equipment,  and  to  note  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  and 
administration.  The  influence  of  orderly  habits  established  by 
the  shop  exercises  is  apparent  in  the  class-rooms.  The  boys 
soon  realize  the  value  of  attention,  care,  and  industry  in  their 
shop-work,  and  are  soon  convinced  that  interest  and  applica- 
tion are  essential  to  success  in  all  employments.    The  expe- 
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riences  of  the  shop  exert  a  wholesome  influence  upon  behavior, 
and  in  no  school  in  the  city  is  the  moral  tone  more  satisfac- 
tory ;  certainly  in  none  can  be  found  a  more  successful  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  that  effective  discipline  inspires 
intelligent  self-direction.  The  city  has  been  singularly  fort- 
unate in  the  choice  of  the  teachers  of  this  school,  and  it  is 
to  their  high  character,  skill,  and  devotion  that  its  success 
is  mainly  due. 

THE  PARENTAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  the  Parental  School  has  been  visited  as 
often  as  other  duties  would  permit,  and  reports  in  regard 
to  its  condition  and  the  instruction  given  have  been  sub- 
mitted. Frequently  attention  has  been  called  to  the  need 
that  has  long  existed  of  more  school-room  accommodation. 
The  number  of  rooms  at  present  occupied  for  school  pur- 
poses is  four.  Two  of  these  rooms  were  designed  for  class- 
rooms, and  are  provided  with  school  furniture  ;  but  the 
other  two  are  not  well  adapted  for  school  use,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  common  chairs  and  tables  which  are  unsuitable 
and  awkward  for  the  pupils  and  inconvenient  for  school- 
work.  It  can  be  readily  understood  what  discomfort  and 
unrest  are  caused  the  pupils  from  the  use  of  seats  and  furni- 
ture not  proportioned  to  their  size.  The  difficulty  of  the 
teacher's  task  in  governing  is  increased,  and  the  instruction 
as  well  as  the  management  of  the  classes  is  seriously  affected 
under  such  conditions.  The  demand  for  additional  school- 
rooms is  urgent ;  and  until  sufficient  accommodation  and 
suitable  facilities  are  furnished,  the  work  of  the  school  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  disadvantages  that  should  long  since 
have  been  removed. 

Several  changes  have  been  inaugurated  in  the  institution 
during  the  year,  and  some  of  them  have  proven  beneficial  to 
the  school.  The  change  that  went  into  effect  last  spring 
making  the  school  hours  agree  with  those  of  the  public  day- 
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schools  has  been  of  obvious  benefit ;  the  substitution  of 
morning  sessions  for  evening  sessions  has  certainly  proven 
more  agreeable  both  to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils,  and 
apparently  more  satisfactory  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  classes. 

The  introduction  of  wood-working  has  also  exercised  a 
good  influence  on  the  school.  A  special  teacher  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  shop-work,  and  the  course  of  study,  or  plan  of 
work  followed,  has  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  principal  of  the  wood-working  schools  of 
the  city,  who  occasionally  visits  the  school  and  guides  the 
instruction.  All  the  boys  large  enough  to  work  at  the 
benches  receive  instruction  in  this  department.  The  degree 
of  interest  they  show,  and  the  industry  and  care  with  which 
they  apply  themselves,  are  evidences  of  the  pleasure  they 
derive  as  well  as  the  profit  they  obtain  from  this  employ- 
ment. Many  of  the  boys  show  unusual  aptitude  for  tool- 
work,  while  some  have  already  developed  a  good  degree  of 
skill  and  practical  ability.  The  finished  product  of  their 
work  compares  favorably,  I  may  add,  with  that  shown  in 
many  of  the  wood-working  classes  of  the  public  day-schools. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Parental  School  until  the  present 
term  there  has  been  great  need  of  more  teachers  than  have 
been  supplied.  At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  the 
teaching  force  was  increased,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the 
number  of  teachers  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  school  effectively.  At  present  there  are  six  teachers 
employed,  including  the  principal  who  was  appointed  in 
January.  The  duties  of  the  teachers  are  made  to  pertain 
exclusively  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  boys  during 
school-hours  ;  formerly  the  teachers  had  to  some  extent  the 
supervision  of  the  boys  while  not  engaged  in  school-work. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  school  at  the  present  time  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  representing  all  the  primary 
uinl  grammar  grades  of  the  city.    The  pupils  are  graded  for 
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class  instruction,  but  on  account  of  the  disparity  in  attain- 
ments and  mental  power  there  is  need  of  a  great  deal  of 
individual  instruction.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  as  much  individual  instruction  to  be  given  as 
the  obvious  needs  of  the  pupils  required.  This  was  not 
due  to  want  of  diligence  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  but  was  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  large  size 
of  the  classes.  The  demands  upon  a  teacher's  time  and 
strength,  through  the  large  number  of  boys  assigned  to  her 
care,  were  too  pressing  to  admit  of  more  than  a  modicum  of 
the  care  and  attention  that  each  pupil  required. 

But  as  the  classes  are  now  much  smaller  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils  will  no  doubt  be  more  fully  regarded. 
With  the  additional  teaching  force  that  has  been  so  recently 
supplied,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  school  in  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  its 
projectors  intended  it  should  be  conducted.  Much  more, 
therefore,  in  the  future  will  be  accomplished,  it  is  hoped,  in 
the  way  of  promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  wTelfare  of 
the  boys  sent  there  for  improvement,  as  to  each  boy  can  be 
given  the  full  share  of  attention  his  needs  demand. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  success  of  the 
school  depends  not  so  much  upon  a  large  force  of  teachers 
as  upon  a  choice  of  teachers  employed.  It  is  not  the  number 
of  teachers  but  the  kind  of  teachers  appointed  that  will 
determine  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  school.  Hence  the 
selection  of  the  teachers  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Only 
teachers  who  have  special  aptitude  and  power  to  do  well  the 
peculiar  and  exacting  work  required  for  the  class  of  boys 
detained  here  should  be  appointed.  Under  the  conditions 
imposed  since  the  opening  of  the  school  down  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  found  quite  difficult  to  obtain  such  teachers. 
The  special  qualities  required  are  of  the  kind  which  only 
the  best  teachers  possess.  Superior  teachers  are  always  in 
demand  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  command  fair  compensation  for 
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their  services.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such 
teachers  can  be  readily  obtained  for  the  small  salaries  paid 
the  teachers  of  this  school.  For  the  same  reason,  when  per- 
chance a  superior  teacher  has  been  secured  it  is  difficult  to 
retain  her,  as  the  inducements  held  out  elsewhere  are  more 
inviting.  If  the  salaries  were  made  to  correspond  with  the 
salaries  paid  the  teachers  in  the  public  day-schools,  I  believe 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  properly  fitted 
teachers  for  this  school ;  and  in  justice  to  the  boys  detained 
here  for  moral  and  mental  training,  none  but  the  most  com- 
petent and  thoroughly  well  equipped  teachers  should  be 
employed. 

The  moral  welfare  of  the  boys  should  be,  indeed,  the  chief 
concern  of  the  teacher.  All  the  instruction  and  training,  in 
a  sense,  should  be  directed  to  this  end.  The  supreme  object 
should  be  to  awaken  the  better  and  higher  life  which  is  to  be 
found  in  every  boy,  however  vicious  and  wayward  he  may 
be,  and  to  inspire  him  to  worthy  thoughts  and  acts.  All 
reformatory  training  to  be  effectual  must  have  heart  and 
soul  in  it.  The  experiences  of  the  past  few  years  are 
freighted  with  valuable  suggestions  along  this  line.  The 
unselfish  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher  in  the  welfare 
of  the  wayward  boy  will  do  more  to  eradicate  evil  tendencies 
and  break  up  bad  habits  than  any  resource  of  authority. 
The  treatment  which  is  most  effective  in  overcoming  the 
perverse  dispositions  of  truants,  and  in  leading  them  into 
right  ways  of  doing,  is  of  the  kind  that  reaches  their  self- 
respect,  that  arouses  their  ambition,  and  that  centres  their 
attention  in  worthy  objects,  so  that  of  choice  they  become 
studious  and  tractable.  The  object  of  all  teaching  should  be 
to  develop  such  interest  as  will  perforce  lead  into  right  ways 
of  thinking.  As  it  is  thought  that  largely  influences  action, 
it  follows  that  the  direction  a  boy's  habits  of  thought  may 
assume  will  in  great  measure  influence  or  determine  his 
career. 
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The  teachers  who  can  reach  this  class  of  boys  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  superior  moral  force  and  mental  power;  they  must 
have  the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  to  inspire  the  boys  to 
self-respect  and  good  conduct,  and  to  stimulate  and  hold 
them  to  their  best  efforts  ;  and,  above  all,  a  spirit  of  unselfish 
devotion  and  sympathy  must  dominate  their  work  to  discover 
and  unfold  the  best  that  is  in  the  boys  and  establish  them  in 
the  way  of  becoming  worthy  men.  Their  services  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  salary  they  receive,  for  the 
value  of  such  service  is  beyond  price ;  but,  in  recognition 
of  their  worth,  it  is  due  that  such  teachers  in  this  school 
should  be  compensated  equally  as  well  as  teachers  of  like 
character  engaged  in  the  public  day-schools  of  the  city. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

George  H.  Conley. 

March  26,  1898. 
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EE  PORT  OF  GEORGE  H.  MARTIN,  SUPERVISOR, 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Sm:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  February  18th, 
for  a  report  "giving  an  account  of  what  you  have  done  in 
the  schools  and  for  the  schools,  or  in  any  manner  to  help  in 
the  school  work,  giving,  also,  suggestions  for  improvement," 
I  submit  the  following  report : 

The  field  of  supervision  which  I  hold  under  your  assign- 
ment includes  the  Normal  School,  with  fourteen  teachers  ; 
the  grammar  schools  in  eleven  districts,  with  one  hundred 
forty-five  teachers ;  the  primary  schools  of  ten  districts, 
with  ninety-five  teachers  ;  eleven  kindergartens,  with  twenty- 
six  teachers ;  two  evening  schools,  with  seventeen  teachers  ; 
four  teachers  of  wood-working,  two  teachers  of  cooking, 
eight  teachers  of  sewing,  and  the  special  school  on  Spectacle 
Island  with  one  teacher  —  in  all,  two  hundred  ninety-eight 
teachers.  Of  this  number  forty-five  have  been  serving  on 
probation  during  a  part  of  the  present  school  year.  All 
of  these  teachers  have  been  visited  as  frequently  as  the 
time  at  my  disposal  for  the  purpose  would  permit.  It  is 
impossible  to  see  them  all  more  than  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  though  teachers  on  probation  and  some  others  are 
visited  much  more  frequently.  The  duty  of  recommending 
teachers  for  vacancies,  which  has  this  year  been  imposed 
upon  the  supervisors,  has  necessitated  that  much  time  here- 
tofore given  to  the  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  older  teach- 
ers should  be  spent  in  the  class-rooms  of  special  assistants, 
temporary  teachers,  and  such  substitutes  as  may  be  candi- 
dates for  early  appointment.  I  have  considered  this  work  to 
be  the  most  important  that  I  could  do.  The  work  of  these 
beginners  needs  to  be  scrutinized  with  the  greatest  care,  that 
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premature  appointments  may  not  inflict  lasting  injury  on 
the  schools. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  in  conferences  with  the  princi- 
pals. An  hour  spent  in  the  office  is  often  worth  more  to  the 
school  than  many  hours  in  the  class-rooms.  No  one  can 
know  a  school  as  well  as  the  principal  knows  it,  and  no  one 
can  permanently  improve  or  injure  it  as  much  as  the  princi- 
pal. The  more  completely  the  supervisor  and  principal  can 
understand  each  other,  the  fuller  their  sympathy  as  to 
educational  principles  and  practices,  and  the  more  cordial 
their  cooperation,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  work  of 
both.  The  supervisor  learns  much  from  the  principals  — 
perhaps  more  than  he  imparts.  He  hears  of  the  local  pecul- 
iarities of  the  district,  the  character  of  the  homes  of  the 
pupils,  the  traditions  of  the  school,  the  personal  character- 
istics of  the  assistant  teachers,  their  weaknesses  and  their 
strength,  both  partially  concealed  from  the  occasional  vis- 
itor, their  efforts  at  self-improvement,  the  out-of-school 
burdens  they  are  carrying  in  the  shape  of  family  labors  and 
anxieties,  the  new  plans  they  are  devising,  the  new  methods 
they  are  trying,  their  loyalty  or  want  of  it.  He  learns  what 
views  of  discipline  and  instruction  guide  the  principals  in 
their  administration,  what  pedagogical  studies  they  are  pur- 
suing, and  what  are  their  ideals  of  public  school  work.  A 
supervisor,  if  he  has  any  qualifications  for  his  work,  finds  in 
this  personal  intercourse  his  best  opportunity  for  public 
service . 

In  the  regular  round  of  class-room  visitation  my  thought 
is  given  to  the  teacher  in  her  relation  to  the  class,  rather 
than  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  themselves;  that  is, 
inspection  as  distinguished  from  examination.  If  the  work 
of  the  pupils  is  examined,  it  is  work  done  for  the  teacher  in 
the  regular  class  exercises,  and  not  work  done  for  me  in  a 
special  exercise.  Much  can  be  learned  by  even  a  few 
minutes'  quiet  observation.    The  whole  system  of  motives 
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may  be  revealed  by  a  blackboard  bulletin  of  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  individual  pupils.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  seating  of  pupils  by  scholarship  rank. 

The  habit  of  addressing  the  boys  by  their  last  name,  and 
the  girls  with  the  title  Miss,  discloses  the  formal,  distant, 
professional  relations  existing.  A  set  of  test  questions  on 
the  board  may  show  the  poverty  or  the  wealth  of  the  instruc- 
tion. The  teacher's  desk  reveals  the  mental  habit  as  orderly 
and  conscientious  or  as  slipshod  and  untrustworthy,  just  as 
the  walls  of  the  room  reveal  the  teacher's  taste  or  the  lack 
of  it.  Children  tucked  away  in  corners  or  lounging  outside 
the  door  tell  all  that  one  needs  to  know  of  weakness  in 
discipline. 

But  the  best  part  of  a  good  teacher's  work  is  not  revealed 
to  the  supervisor  at  all  —  the  quiet,  formative  work  done 
with  individual  pupils  according  to  their  personal  needs  as 
the  teacher  comes  to  know  them,  work  which  often  reaches 
to  the  fundamental  elements  of  character-building.  This  is 
seldom  disclosed  except  through  its  indirect  manifestation 
in  a  more  manly  and  womanly  bearing,  a  more  sympathetic 
relation,  and  a  more  earnest  spirit.  I  am  confident  that 
much  more  of  this  work  is  done  than  the  critics  of  the 
schools  give  them  credit  for. 

If  the  supervisor  should  give  loose  rein  to  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  he  could  find  in  the  character  of  the  work  as  he 
sees  it  from  day  to  day  enough  material  for  a  wholesale 
arraignment  of  the  entire  public  school  system. 

But  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  human  institution. 
All  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  school  system 
is  that,  with  all  the  limitations  of  human  nature  and  under 
the  necessary  conditions  of  a  public  system,  it  should  accom- 
plish its  main  end  in  a  fairly  successful  way.  I  have  heard 
recently  several  addresses  on  the  ideal  teacher.  The 
qualities  which  they  enumerate  as  desirable  comprise  the 
entire  catalogue  of  human  virtues,  with  some  divine  ones. 
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No  fault  can  be  found  with  this,  for  no  standard  can  be  too 
high.  But  the  trouble  conies  when  people  begin  to  scold 
and  blame  because  they  find  no  actual  beings  to  correspond 
with  their  ideals.  Teachers  are  not  educated  aright,  some 
complain.  They  represent  the  wrong  social  elements,  say 
others.  They  are  not  properly  directed,  say  still  others. 
"They  order  this  matter  better  in  France."  So  we  are  told 
that  all  these  matters  are  ordered  better  somewhere  else,  or 
everywhere  else,  than  in  Boston. 

No  candid  person,  having  any  acquaintance  with  edu- 
cational conditions,  can  visit  our  schools  day  after  day  for  a 
series  of  years  without  being  impressed  by  the  substantial 
value  of  their  work.  In  them  children  just  emerging  from 
infancy  begin  to  learn  those  things  which  the  experience  of 
the  past  has  found  to  be  most  useful  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
These  children  grow  in  knowledge  as  they  grow  in  stature, 
learning  all  the  time  that  self-control  which  is  also  most 
useful  in  after  life.  For  many  of  these  children  all  the 
influences  out  of  school  are  adverse,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils,  after  passing  through  the  grades 
and  leaving  school,  are  at  once  absorbed  into  the  greater 
body  of  bread-winners  and  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
law-abiding,  law-respecting,  self-supporting,  self-governing 
population.  That  the  average  standard  of  intelligence 
might  be  higher,  that  there  might  be  fewer  lapses  from 
virtue  in  the  community,  is  a  condition  greatly  to  be  desired  ; 
but  before  any  considerable  gain  is  made  in  either  of  these 
directions,  many  other  things  besides  the  schools  will  have 
to  be  reformed.  It  is  such  considerations  as  these  that  en- 
courage the  supervisor  when  he  finds,  as  he  does  and  always 
will,  some  incompetent  teachers,  some  wasteful  practices, 
some  glaring  defects  in  administration. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

As  supervisor  of  the  Normal  School,  I  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  effort  to  secure  adequate  facilities  for  its 
work.  That  the  work  of  the  school  can  go  on,  and  fairly 
good  results  be  accomplished,  in  the  cramped  and  unhealthy 
quarters  which  it  is  forced  to  occupy,  and  in  the  absence  of 
those  material  aids  to  work  which  every  school  should  have, 
is  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  earnestness 
of  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

It  ought  to  have  at  once  a  new  building  of  ample  capacity, 
equipped  with  all  needed  appliances  for  instruction,  and  a 
school  of  observation  under  its  sole  control,  with  a  corps  of 
teachers  specially  selected.  The  Rice  School  should  be  left 
to  occupy  its  own  buildings  and  do  its  own  work  without 
entangling  alliances.  The  training  system  should  be  re- 
organized in  such  a  way  that  the  students  should  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  manage  classes  alone  under  expert 
observation,  and  success  in  this  work  should  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  a  diploma.  To  delay  this  work  is  to  injure  the 
public  school  interest  in  its  most  vital  part. 

THE  SPECTACLE  ISLAND  SCHOOL. 

The  school  on  Spectacle  Island  is  maintained  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  children  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  render- 
ing establishment  of  the  Ward  Company.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  nineteen  pupils,  eleven  girls  and  eight 
boys,  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  These 
children  are  grouped  into  five  classes,  according  to  their 
ability  to  read  in  the  graded  school  readers.  The  youngest 
are  doing  work  corresponding  very  nearly  to  that  of  the 
three  primary  school  grades,  and  corresponding  too  very 
nearly  with  their  respective  ages,  from  five  to  ten  years. 
The  older  children  are  decidedly  below  the  grade  to  which 
their  ages  would  assign  them.    This  is  significant,  as  showing 
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that  their  progress  is  arrested  soon  after  they  are  ten  years 
old.  This  is  a  common  occurrence  in  ungraded  schools  of 
this  type  throughout  the  State.  The  lack  of  the  incentive 
arising  from  large  numbers  of  like  age,  the  constant  asso- 
ciation with  younger  children,  the  limited  portion  of  the 
teacher's  time  available  for  their  use,  and,  in  this  school,  the 
absence  of  stimulus  from  home  and  society,  all  combine  to 
deaden  interest,  and  to  make  progress  slow. 

The  school  has  never  been  properly  supplied  with  the 
means  of  teaching,  and  the  pay  of  the  teachers  has  never 
been  adequate.  Until  within  a  few  months  the  only  reading 
matter  furnished  has  been  the  old  Franklin  Readers,  than 
which  nothing  more  dreary  can  be  imagined.  Recently  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  has  given  some  of  the  books  with 
which  the  other  schools  of  the  city  are  generously  furnished. 
There  are  now  no  maps  and  no  globe.  There  is  no  teaching 
of  music,  and  but  little  drawing.  There  is  little  to  encour- 
age a  teacher,  and  most  of  the  time  there  has  been  little  in 
the  teaching  to  stimulate  the  pupils.  The  school  as  it  is  is 
not  a  credit  to  the  city.  It  would  be  better  to  bring  all  the 
children  to  the  city  every  day,  and  put  them  into  a  good 
school,  than  to  pretend  to  educate  them,  and  make  only  a 
pretence. 

Washington's  birthday. 

The  rules  of  the  School  Committee  require  the  teachers  to 
conduct  appropriate  exercises  on  the  day  before  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Washington.  As  supervisor  of  the 
work  in  history  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  exercises  might 
be  more  profitable  if  some  definite  plan  were  proposed  to 
guide  the  teachers  in  their  selection  of  material.  I  therefore 
prepared  the  following  outline,  Avhich  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  sent  out  by  the  Superintendent  in 
the  form  of  a  circular.  This  is  intended  to  be  used  each 
year  by  all  the  teachers.  Much  interest  has  been  manifested, 
and  some  very  successful  work  has  been  done. 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 

Superintendent's  Office, 

December  15,  1897. 

To  the  Teachers  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  suggestions  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Washington's  Birthday  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Martin,  Supervisor;  and  you  are  requested  to  carry  out 
their  provisions  in  your  schools  and  class-rooms  as  far  as  you  may  find 
them  practicable. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Edwin  P.  Seaver, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

In  order  that  the  annual  exercises  in  connection  with  Washington's 
Birthday  may  result  in  a  wider  knowledge  of  his  life  and  a  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  his  character,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  offers  to  the  teachers 
the  following  suggestions  for  specializing  the  work  according  to  the 
age  and  attainments  of  the  pupils : 

Grades  One  to  Three.  —  In  the  primary  schools  the  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  children  familiar  with  the  name  of  Washington,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  with  his  character  and  public  service. 

Grade  Four.  —  Washington  as  a  Boy.  Home,  parents,  home  life, 
sports;  kind  of  boy  he  was.    Lawrence  Washington. 

Grade  Five.  — Washington  at  School.  Kind  of  school,  studies,  exer- 
cise books,  surveying ;  rules  of  conduct. 

Grade  Six.  —  Washington  as  a  Surveyor.  Recall  his  boyhood.  His 
friends  the  Fairfaxes.  Employment  as  surveyor.  His  preparation  for 
it.  Life  in  the  woods.  Life  at  Belvoir.  Quality  of  his  work.  Character 
exhibited. 

Grade  Seven.  —  Washington  in  the  French  War.  Recall  earlier  life. 
First  military  office.  Mission  to  the  Ohio.  First  campaign,  Fort  Neces- 
sity.   Braddock  campaign.    Character  exhibited. 

Grade  Eight.  —  Washington  in  the  Revolution.  Recall  earlier  life. 
Appointment  as  commander.  Acceptance  of  office.  Personal  sacrifice 
involved.  Previous  preparation  for.  Taking  command.  His  work  at 
Boston;  at  Trenton  and  Princeton;  at  Valley  Forge.  His  resignation. 
Character  exhibited. 

Grade  Nine. — Washington  as  President.  Recall  earlier  life.  Elec- 
tion to  presidency.  Personal  sacrifice.  Preparation  for  (civil,  mili- 
tary). Most  important  events.  Visit  to  Boston.  The  Farewell  Address. 
Character  exhibited. 

Review  of  life,  noticing  especially  the  preparation  afforded  by  each 
new  work  for  the  next,  and  the  qualities  of  character  exhibited  in  each. 
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In  the  lower  grades  the  material  would  best  be  gathered  by  the  teacher 
and  presented  to  the  class.  Interesting  descriptive  passages  should  be 
read  to  them. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  pupils  should  be  referred  to  the  best  sources 
of  information,  and  should  be  expected  to  gather  material  for  them- 
selves. 

In  all  grammar  grades  maps  should  be  freely  used,  and  compositions 
should  accompany  all  the  work.  Many  of  the  Rules  of  Conduct  early 
copied  by  Washington  could  be  profitably  memorized  by  the  pupils, 
and  all  the  higher  classes  should  learn  the  last  maxim :  "  Labor  to  keep 
alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire — conscience.11 
Most  of  these  rules  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of 
Spark's  Life  of  Washington.  They  are  also  in  a  booklet  in  the  Public 
Library. 

Interesting  matter  pertaining  to  the  surveying  period  may  be  found 
in  an  article  entitled  "  Greenway  Court,"  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  Vol. 
IX.,  p.  561.  Washington's  visit  to  Boston  is  described  in  the  New 
England  Historical  Register,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  161. 

WORK  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

The  slow  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  work  called 
elementary  science,  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained, 
have  led  to  much  discussion  in  educational  circles. 

The  opinion  now  prevails  that  some  quite  radical  changes 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
study.  The  chief  difficulty  is  seen  to  have  arisen  from  the 
point  of  approach.  The  work  came  into  the  public  schools 
through  the  normal  schools,  which  saw  in  it  the  best  possible 
means  of  illustrating  the  Pestalozzian  methods  of  teaching, 
which  they  were  anxious  to  promulgate .  The  natural 
sciences  were  already  in  the  schools,  but  taught  largely  from 
text-books.  The  normal  schools,  taking  these  sciences  as 
they  were,  sought  to  apply  to  them  the  oral-objective 
method  of  study.  They  furnished  the  opportunity  for 
brilliant  illustrative  lessons,  and  the  youngest  children 
could,  in  the  hands  of  accomplished  teachers,  simulate  all 
the  processes  of  profound  students.  Logic  was  applied 
remorselessly.    Each  science  was  logically  outlined  ;  each 
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lesson  was  logically  arranged ;  and  the  logical  steps  in 
scientific  investigation  were  rigidly  prescribed  —  observa- 
tion, comparison,  judgment,  generalization.  These  charac- 
teristics have  marked  nearly  all  the  courses  of  study 
proposed  for  the  elementary  schools  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Teachers  trained  in  the  normal  schools  have  been 
earnest  in  their  efforts  to  carry  their  principles  into  practice, 
and  where  the  conditions  were  exceptionally  favorable  many 
of  them  have  achieved  a  good  degree  of  success  in  awaken- 
ing interest  and  imparting  knowledge. 

But  few  of  the  teachers  have  been  adequately  prepared, 
and  in  few  cases  have  the  conditions  favored  the  work. 
Much  of  the  work  has  been  but  a  travesty  of  science. 
The  time  seems  ripe  for  a  new  method  of  approach,  and 
for  a  plan  of  work  which  shall  have  a  different  aim  and 
which  shall  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  conform  readily  to 
the  most  varied  conditions.  The  first  conception  for  a 
new  departure  is  the  omnipresence  of  nature.  Nature 
surrounds  the  children  with  its  infinite  variety  of  appear- 
ances. It  is  not  a  realm  apart,  fenced  off  by  definitions,  cut 
up  into  separate  fields,  and  to  be  approached  only  through 
the  gateway  of  a  scientific  method.  The  first  step  in  nature 
work  with  children  is  to  help  them  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
variety  and  beauty  that  surround  them.  The  earliest,  and 
indeed  the  latest,  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  their  feelings 
rather  than  to  their  intellect.  The  unity  and  the  many- 
sidedness  of  nature  are  to  be  presented  from  the  beginning. 
The  present  course  of  study  tends  to  isolate  the  phenomena, 
to  multiply  distinctions,  and  to  obscure  relations. 

The  following  suggestions  for  a  tentative  reorganization 
of  the  work  are  offered,  the  aim  being  to  unify  and  to  sim- 
plify : 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  UNIFYING  THE  NATURE  WORK. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth,  producing  the  apparent  movements  of 
the  sun,  is  the  initiating  phenomenon  of  all  those  terrestrial  phenomena 
which  form  the  subject  of  school  study. 
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The  sun's  annual  cycle  sets  in  motion  a  multitude  of  other  cycles. 
The  sun  cycle  should,  therefore,  form  the  core  of  all  nature  study. 

In  organizing  a  course  we  have  only  to  follow  the  sun,  and  we  may 
include  as  much  as  we  please. 

The  Sun  Cycle,  being  primary,  subsidiary  cycles  are  : 

The  Atmospheric  Cycle, 
The  Earth  Cycle, 
The  Plant  Cycle, 
The  Animal  Cycle, 
The  Human  Cycle. 

The  Sun  Cycle  may  include :  length  of  day  and  night,  altitude,  rising 
and  setting,  verticality  of  rays. 

The  Atmospheric  Cycle  may  include  :  varying  temperature,  prevailing 
winds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  clouds,  fogs,  etc. 

The  Earth  Cycle  may  include :  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  earth,  and 
of  water  in  rivers  and  lakes,  rising  and  falling  of  streams,  earth  changes 
by  streams,  earth  changes  by  frost  and  rain. 

The  Plant  Cycle  may  include  :  the  forming,  covering,  and  swelling  of 
buds ;  the  sprouting,  leaving,  flowering,  fruiting,  seeding,  leaf-shedding 
of  perennial  plants;  the  cycle  of  life  in  annuals. 

The  Animal  Cycle  may  include :  adaptation  of  covering,  and  food  ; 
hibernation ;  migration  of  birds  and  fishes ;  metamorphosis  of  insects ; 
mating,  nesting,  brooding,  fledging  of  birds. 

The  Human  Cycle  may  include :  adaptation  of  clothing ;  provisions 
for  shelter  and  warmth;  the  cycles  of  industrial  life,  as  farming,  includ- 
ing ploughing,  sowing,  weeding,  haying,  harvesting,  marketing ;  lum- 
bering, including  cutting,  hauling,  floating,  milling,  marketing;  fish- 
ing, including  catching,  curing,  marketing ;  manufacturing  and  trading, 
each  with  its  adaptation  to  seasons. 

Besides  these  may  be  included  social  customs,  work  and  rest,  recrea- 
tion routes  and  resorts,  amusements  varying  with  the  seasons. 

The  subsidiary  cycles  may  be  varied : 

(a.)  Intensively,  by  increasing  the  number  and  variety  of  phenomena 
observed  and  discussed  under  each,  and  by  studying  more  carefully 
cause  and  effect. 

(6.)  Extensively,  by  including  corresponding  phenomena  in  other 
latitudes  and  in  other  times. 

Thus  the  sun  cycle,  the  atmospheric  cycle,  and  the  earth  cycle  may  be 
extended  to  include  corresponding  phenomena  in  the  tropics,  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  in  antipodal  regions. 

The  earth  cycle  may  include  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  geologic 
times,  with  its  accompanying  plant  and  animal  phenomena. 
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The  human  cycle  may  include  the  social  and  industrial  phases  of 
human  life  in  earlier  times,  as  compared  with  the  present. 

The  most  superficial  phenomena  of  spring  are  as  follows : 
lengthening  days,  sun  higher  at  noon,  sun  shines  more  vertically, 
higher  mean  temperature,  snow  and  ice  melting,  streams  fuller, 
rain  instead  of  snow,  ground  softening,  buds  swelling,  sap  moving, 
less  fire,  less  clothing,  grass  greens,  buds  open,  birds  appear,  insects 
appear,  logs  driven,  farmers  plough,  farmers  sow,  animals  shed 
coats,  early  flowers,  trees  blossom,  cattle  to  pasture,  young  animals, 
houses  cleaned  and  repaired,  roads  repaired,  birds  mate  and  build,  thin 
clothing  prepared,  sales  of  thin  goods,  early  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Tn  all  this  work  the  adaptation  to  grade  would  consist  in  the 
more  intensive  and  extensive  study  of  these  phenomena.  Thus, 
the  rise  of  the  streams  (local)  would  naturally  lead  out  to  similar 
phenomena  throughout  New  England,  and  then  to  such  more  remote 
phenomena  as  the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges. 

The  ploughing  may  be  extended  to  observe  the  kind  of  plough, 
and  to  compare  it  with  the  plough  of  less  advanced  peoples  and 
earlier  times.  The  sowing  (what  and  where)  opens  the  way  for  dis- 
cussing the  nature  of  soils  and  the  adaptation  of  soil  to  plants,  as 
the  minute  study  of  the  freezing  earth  leads  naturally  to  the  study 
of  the  making  of  soils. 

The  autumn  phenomena  of  lowering  temperature,  bringing  need 
of  fires,  naturally  opens  the  way  for  the  study  of  coal,  its  history, 
its  mining  and  its  transportation,  and  the  work  further  suggests  the 
other  varieties  of  fuel, 

Having  by  some  such  line  of  work  as  here  suggested  come  into 
the  spirit  of  the  seasons,  the  literature  of  the  seasons  would  find  ap- 
propriate place,  and  the  teacher  would  find  some  otherwise  difficult 
prose  and  poetry  appreciatively  received. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are  readily  seen.  It 
adapts  itself  to  the  varying  capacity  of  the  teachers  and  to 
their  different  degrees  of  interest  in  the  subject.  If  their 
preparation  has  been  ample  and  their  interest  is  great,  they 
can  expand  the  topics  almost  indefinitely.  If  their  tastes 
have  led  them  to  study  plants  especially,  or  birds  especially, 
or  minerals  especially,  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  to  lead 
the  children  when  the  recurring  season  opens  the  way.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  opportunities  for  such  study  have 
been  limited,  they  are  all  familiar  with  the  superficial  appear- 
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ances  of  nature,  and  with  the  dependence  of  man  upon  the 
world  about  him.  The  plan  adapts  itself,  too,  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  schools.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
can  be  observed  by  children  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  the 
seasons  recur.  The  schools  in  the  suburbs  can  improve  their 
advantages  at  will. 

In  my  own  mind  the  chief  advantage  of  this  plan  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  associates  itself  directly  and  closely  with  the 
work  in  geography  as  it  is  coming  to  be  studied.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  this  work  as  outlined  is  geography,  and  might 
be  absorbed  in  it  to  the  great  profit  of  both.  I  doubt  if  in 
the  elementary  schools  we  can  afford  the  time  for  any  more 
intensive  study  of  nature  than  falls  naturally  into  place  in  the 
work  in  geography,  drawing,  and  literature. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  advocating  less  of  nature  work, 
but  more,  because  done  by  all  teachers  in  all  schools,  instead 
of  being  done  occasionally  and  by  a  few.  The  amount  of 
work  done  in  any  study  is  not  measured  by  the  time  given 
to  it  in  the  program,  nor  by  the  elaborateness  and  complete- 
ness of  the  teacher's  preparation,  but  by  the  influence  on  the 
individual  pupils  in  enriching  their  intellectual  and  emotional 
life.  To  have  opened  a  child's  mind  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  a  sunset  or  of  a  winter  morning  may  be  worth  more  for 
all  the  higher  purposes  of  education  than  to  have  filled  his 
memory  with  the  descriptive  facts  concerning  a  bean,  or  a 
grasshopper,  or  a  clam. 

Some  such  modification  of  the  course  of  study  would  help 
to  relieve  it  from  the  appearance  of  being  overcrowded. 
This  is  only  an  appearance,  but  appearances  are  deceitful,  and 
many  persons  are  led  to  believe  that  the  elementary  curric- 
ulum is  congested  because  so  many  distinct  subjects  are 
mentioned  in  it.  Anything  which  would  unify  and  simplify 
would  prevent  some  criticism  of  the  school  system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  H.  Martin. 

Boston,  March  22,  1898. 
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REPORT  OF  WALTER  S.  PARKER,  SUPERVISOR. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  your  desire  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  work  in  my  section  of  the  city  has  been  of  the  same 
general  character  as  that  reported  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  differs,  materially,  in  one  respect  from  the  general  work 
in  other  sections  of  the  city.  I  refer  to  the  ungraded  class 
work,  or  what  might  better  be  called  the  special  class  work. 
There  are  nine  such  classes  in  the  Eliot  district,  eight  in  the 
Hancock  district,  four  in  the  Phillips  district,  and  two  each 
in  the  Bowdoin,  Brimmer,  and  Wells  districts,  making  in 
all  over  a  thousand  pupils  who  need  special  instruction  on 
account  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  our  language.  They  are 
received  into  the  several  schools  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  although  Russia  and  Italy  supply  the  larger  num- 
ber. They  are  of  all  ages  from  five  to  seventeen  years,  in 
all  stages  of  development.  Some  of  them  have  had  good 
advantages  in  their  native  land,  while  others  have  not 
enjoyed  those  privileges.  One  can  readily  see  that  on 
account  of  the  varying  capacities  of  these  pupils  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  put  them  into  the  same  grade  of  work, 
merely  on  account  of  the  same  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  For  a  few  days  the  same  simple  lessons 
might  be  given  to  all,  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  older  and 
abler  pupils  need  more  advanced  work  ;  work  in  language  and 
number  better  suited  to  their  capacity.  In  other  words,  these 
ungraded  classes  should  be  regraded  frequently.  In  fact,  one 
teacher  said  to  me  last  fall  that  she  found  it  necessary  to 
regrade  nearly  every  week  in  order  to  give  every  pupil  all 
the  advantages  that  his  individual  needs  required. 
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To  do  this  work  properly  the  classes  should  be  small  in 
numbers.  The  regulations  require  thirty-five  as  the  maxi- 
mum number.  It  would  be  better  if  the  number  were 
twenty-five,  but  practically  in  many  of  the  classes  the  num- 
bers reach  forty-five.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  considering 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  work  required  in  these  classes  it 
cannot  be  done  properly  with  such  large  numbers.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  the  regular  course  of  study  should  not  be 
followed  in  minute  detail ;  such  a  condition  of  things  as  con- 
fronts us  in  this  special  work  was  not  considered  when  the 
present  course  of  study  was  arranged.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  I  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  recommend  a  special  course 
for  these  classes,  but  rather  to  continue  to  instruct  them  in 
the  future  as  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  past ;  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  study  in  a  general  way,  departing  from  it 
whenever  and  wherever  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require 
or  the  needs  of  the  pupils  demand.  Furthermore,  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  endeavor  to  restrict  the  teaching 
in  these  classes  to  some  prescribed  course.  The  best  work 
can  be  done  by  the  teachers  if,  under  proper  supervision, 
they  are  left  free  to  study  carefully  the  individual  needs  of 
each  pupil,  and  see  to  it  that  he  is  regraded  whenever  he  can 
be  benefited  thereby.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  at  first 
must  necessarily  be  on  language. 

There  is  one  thincr  in  which  definite  action  should  be 
taken.  A  certain  portion  of  the  work  done  in  these  classes 
is  entirely  different  from  that  done  in  the  ordinary  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools,  namely  :  Teaching  our  language 
to  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  it.  Many  of 
them  have  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  their  own  language. 
There  is  no  provision  made  anywhere  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  furnishing  these  classes  with  proper  material 
for  teaching  our  language  to  foreigners.  Each  teacher  should 
be  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  pictures  and  objects  illus- 
trative of  those  common  things  in  life  and  nature  that  are  the 
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foundation  of  all  languages.  There  are  certain  essential  experi- 
ences that  all  children  must  have  in  order  to  get  on  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  fundamental  part  of  instruction  ;  this  applies  not 
only  to  language ,  but  to  all  branches  of  study.  In  teaching  our 
language  to  beginners,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
child  should  have  the  right  object  in  his  mind  when  the  teacher 
endeavors  to  represent  that  object  by  a  word.  Many  of  the 
teachers  are  using  very  skilfully,  in  the  work  with  begin- 
ners, all  the  objects  near  at  hand,  and  illustrating  the  work 
by  using  those  actions  common  to  all  created  beings — the 
parts  and  movements  of  the  body,  the  dress,  the  habits,  the 
school-room  furnishings,  in  fact  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  school,  the  pupils,  the  teacher,  the  family,  and  their 
mutual  relations. 

These  classes  in  the  statistical  report  of  the  superintendent 
are  counted  as  grammar-school  pupils,  but  in  the  ordering  of 
supplies  they  are  counted  as  primary  pupils  and  are  supplied 
with  books  and  material  accordingly.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
large  number  of  the  pupils,  while  needing  some  of  the 
primary  books  and  supplies,  also  need  some  of  the  books 
and  supplies  that  are  used  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  in 
some  classes  it  is  evident  that  much  good  might  be  accom- 
plished if  a  few  books  were  provided  that  were  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  particular  needs.  Some  of  the 
younger  pupils  could  use  with  advantage  some  of  the 
kindergarten  material.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single 
book  now  published  that  meets  fully  the  requirements  of 
this  grade,  hence  my  reason  for  asking  that  pictures  and 
objects  be  supplied  to  aid  in  teaching  our  language  to  those 
who  have  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  it.  I  desire  to 
refer  to  this  matter  again  in  its  relation  to  the  evening- 
school  work. 

The  work  of  these  ungraded  classes,  in  one  view  of  the 
case,  seems  unimportant,  and  when  the  small  number  com- 
posing these  classes  is  compared  with  the  whole  number 
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constituting  the  districts,  the  importance  of  the  work  does 
not  assume  its  proper  proportion.  It  is  far  greater  than 
the  numbers  seem  to  indicate.  From  the  narrow  view  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  nearly  completed  when  these 
ungraded  pupils  have  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
our  language  and  institutions,  but  from  a  broader  view  the 
solution  of  the  problem  has  but  just  begun.  They  need 
special  care  and  attention  in  order  that  they  may  get  right 
ideas  of  their  relation  to  this  country  and  what  the  city, 
State,  and  nation  are  doing  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
all  persons  who  seek  a  home  on  our  shores.  They  show  a 
strong  desire  to  learn  our  language,  and  exhibit  an  earnest 
purpose  to  become  thoroughly  Americanized.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  work  to  be  done  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
life  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people.  Another  phase  of  the  subject  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind.  The  numbers  present  at  any  one 
time  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Many  pupils  enter  school 
at  an  advanced  age  and  leave  after  a  short  attendance. 
Whatever  the  schools  are  to  do  for  these  pupils  must  be 
done  quickly. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools  have  increased  in  power  and  efficiency 
during  the  past  year.  The  methods  of  teaching  have  im- 
proved. The  small  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 
enables  him,  if  he  be  skilful  in  his  work,  to  use  the  class 
method  of  instruction  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  lose  sight 
of  each  individual.  In  the  past  some  teachers  have  used 
the  individual  method  to  such  an  extreme  that  much  time 
and  teaching-force  was  wasted.  In  acquiring  our  language 
the  learners  should  have  the  advantage  of  both  means  of 
acquisition  —  the  eye  and  the  ear.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  wisest  economy  of  teaching-force  to  carry  the  individual 
method  of  instruction  too  far  in  the  reading  exercises,  or  in 
fact  in  any  of  the  exercises  connected  with  the  evening 
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schools.  There  is  much  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  other  members  of  the  class.  Many 
of  the  teachers  have  adopted  the  practice  of  reading  a  certain 
amount  to  the  class  at  each  session,  to  the  end  that  the  ear 
might  be  trained  to  correct  enunciation. 

It  seems  a  great  waste  of  power  to  teach  reading  to  adults 
by  the  individual  plan  alone,  when  by  a  skilful  use  of  the 
class  exercise  the  pupils  could  hear  and  see  what  is  being- 
done  by  the  other  members,  and  thereby  gain  experience 
from  all  the  members  of  the  class.  Some  of  the  teachers 
have  made  a  gain  in  this  respect,  but  much  more  is  still  to 
be  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  classes  of  beginners 
in  English  (and  there  are  many  of  that  kind  in  the  evening 
schools)  need  books  and  material  to  aid  them  in  acquiring 
our  language.  .Everything  that  I  have  written  in  regard  to 
the  ungraded  classes  in  the  day  school  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  many  of  the  evening  classes. 

SUBSTITUTE  SERVICE. 

The  present  plan  of  furnishing  substitutes  for  temporary 
service  appears  defective  in  many  ways.  Yet  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  an  ideal  plan — a  plan 
that  will  operate  successfully  in  the  wide  field  covered  by 
the  large  number  of  districts  in  the  city.  The  conditions 
surrounding  the  different  schools,  the  varying  grades  of 
pupils,  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  management  of 
the  districts,  and  many  other  circumstances,  make  it  a  com- 
plex problem  —  a  problem  which  is  easily  criticised,  but 
very  difficult  of  solution.  A  closer  connection  between  the 
central  office  and  the  several  districts  would  materially  aid 
our  present  plan,  or  any  plan  which  might  be  suggested.  A 
telephone  connection  with  the  central  office  at  Mason  street 
would  greatly  assist  every  supervisor  in  his  work  and  every 
master  in  the  management  of  his  district,  and  save  to  the 
city  much  valuable  time  now  spent  in  travelling.    In  many 
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districts  a  master  cannot  communicate  with  Mason  street  or 
the  Normal  School  without  using  the  public  telephone,  or 
spending  at  least  the  large  part  of  a  day  before  he  can  find 
out  whether  he  can  get  a  substitute  or  not.  The  class  of 
the  absent  teacher  will  lose  at  least  one  session,  and  perhaps 
a  whole  day.  If  some  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby 
a  few  substitutes  could  be  constantly  at  Mason  street  to 
answer  any  calls,  one  point  would  certainly  be  gained. 

A  "  floating  teacher,"  so  called,  provided  for  each  district 
would  partially  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  But 
I  hope  it  would  not  permanently  assist,  for  I  believe  that  a 
tr  floating  teacher "  could  be  used  in  every  grammar  school 
to  better  advantage  and  more  permanent  good  to  the  school 
than  by  merely  substituting.  There  are  in  every  school 
many  pupils  who  for  various  reasons  are  deficient  in  some 
of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  and  who  need  and  deserve 
special  help  and  guidance  from  the  teacher.  The  regular 
teacher,  on  account  of  the  large  numbers  in  the  class,  cannot 
give  them  the  individual  attention  desired  without  sacrificing 
the  needs  of  the  larger  part  of  her  class.  This  work  should 
be  and  could  be  performed  more  economically  by  the  "  float- 
ing teacher."  She  could  be  made  useful  in  many  ways 
throughout  the  school,  doing  valuable  work  in  every  grade 
where  the  most  urgent  need  manifested  itself,  and  occasion- 
ally substituting  when  necessity  required. 

If  some  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  the  Normal 
graduates  could  be  employed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  as 
assistants  and  substitutes,  it  would  give  them  the  experience 
which  many  of  them  desire  and  need  to  fit  them  as  regular 
teachers  for  our  schools.  Considering  the  salaries  now  paid 
by  the  city,  it  would  seem  only  just  and  fair  to  the  city  and 
the  children  that  those  graduates  who  need  training  in 
management  of  classes  should  have  the  opportunity  of  such 
training  at  a  nominal  salary.  If  some  plan  could  be  worked 
out  to  make  a  closer  connection  between  the  Normal  School 
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and  the  supervisory  force  of  the  city,  I  believe  it  would 
enhance  the  work  of  every  graduate  of  the  school  and  tend 
to  make  her  work  more  effective  and  thereby  benefit  the 
children  for  whom  the  schools  are  established. 

It  would  seem  wise  that  some  rule  should  be  adopted 
requiring  that  the  earliest  possible  notice  be  sent  to  the 
principal  of  the  district  informing  him  of  the  intended 
absence  of  the  teacher  and  the  probable  length  of  its  duration, 
to  the  end  that  no  interests  of  the  pupils  be  sacrificed,  and 
the  best  substitute  possible  be  obtained.  The  school  depart- 
ment has  always  maintained  a  most  generous  attitude  towards 
the  absent  teacher,  and  the  teacher  should  reciprocate  by 
reducing  the  evils  of  absence  to  a  minimum. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

In  my  report  to  you  three  years  ago  I  suggested  that 
alterations  be  made  in  the  Eliot,  Phillips,  and  Baldwin 
School  buildings,  in  order  that  better  light  might  be  obtained 
in  several  of  the  rooms.  I  desire  to  reiterate  what  I  men- 
tioned at  that  time,  that  if  those  poorly-lighted  rooms  were 
used  for  mercantile  purposes  some  means  would  be  found  to 
introduce  more  light  even  at  the  expense  of  breaking  the 
plain  architectural  effect  on  the  outside.  The  reason  given 
for  not  improving  the  Baldwin  School  in  Chardon  court  was 
that  when  the  new  building  on  Poplar  street  was  finished 
the  Baldwin  School  would  not  be  needed.  I  could  not  at 
that  time  see  any  ground  for  such  reason,  when  the  increas- 
ing number  of  pupils  in  the  West  End  was  taken  into 
account ;  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  building  will  not 
be  used  for  school  purposes  for  many  years  to  come,  unless 
additional  accommodations  are  made  elsewhere.  If  it  is  to 
be  used  for  any  length  of  time,  it  should  be  better  lighted 
and  thoroughly  cleaned,  painted,  and  the  walls  tinted. 

The  Phillips  School  building  needs  better  sanitary  accom- 
modations ;  they  should  be  enlarged  to  fully  meet  the  wants 
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of  such  a  large  number  of  boys  as  are  now  accommodated  in 
that  building,  and  some  means  should  be  devised  to  give 
more  light  in  sonic  of  the  lower  rooms.  An  addition  should 
be  made  providing  for  a  teachers'  room  and  a  master's  office. 
When  we  lake  into  account  the  large  number  of  boys  now 
accommodated  there,  it  seems  proper  to  suggest  that  some 
room  be  fitted  up  either  in  the  Phillips  building  or  in  the 
new  Bowdoin  building  for  manual  training.  There  is  one 
room  in  the  new  building  (the  one  over  the  boiler)  in  which 
there  is  so  much  jar  and  noise  from  the  machinery  connected 
with  the  heating  and  ventilating  plant  that  it  is  not  suitable 
for  use  as  a  regular  class-room.  That  room  might  be  fitted 
up  as  a  room  for  manual  training  and  used  by  the  boys  of 
the  Phillips  School. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  Phillips, 
Wells,  Hancock,  and  Eliot  districts,  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  form  a  new  district  made  up  of  boys  and  girls,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  May  hew  which  was  abolished  several 
years  ago,  thus  relieving  these  overcrowded  districts.  'The 
present  condition  of  the  new  primary  building  on  Poplar 
street  —  every  room  being  occupied  to  its  fullest  capacity 
—  proves  emphatically  the  urgent  need  of  the  building. 
While  it  would  not  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  lay  down  a,  hard  and 
fast  line  in  regard  to  the  ext  reme  limit  of  numbers  t  hat  should 
constitute  a  district,  yet,  educationally  considered',  I  (irmly 
believe  thai  some  limit  should  be  fixed. 

Personality  is  one  of  the  important  influences  in  educa- 
tion, especially  with  the  young,  but  it  has  its  limitations. 
One  of  the  strongest,  most  potent  factors  in  a-  school  dis- 
trict is  the  personal  influence  of  the  master,  and  with  too 
large  a,  number  under  his  charge  this  will  not  be  felt  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  it  should  be  to  ensure  the  greatest  amount 
of  good.  There  are  several  districts  under  my  supervision 
which  should  be  divided  and  new  districts  formed,  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  from  the  force  expended. 
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The  Pormort  School  building,  as  the  name  indicates,  is 
an  old  building,  and  needs  thorough  renovation  on  the 
inside.  Cleaning,  painting,  papering  and  whitewashing, 
and  some  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  Sheafe-streefc 
building. 

The  Grant  School  building  should  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  put  in  a  cleaner,  sweeter  condition. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  work  in  geography  has  improved  along  some  lines 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  has  not  yet  reached  our  ideal, 
but  as  long  as  real  advance  is  made  we  are  hopeful.  We 
wish  it  might  be  true  that  all  schools  had  made  equally  good 
progress. 

There  seems  to  be  a  universal  belief  among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  youth  that  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  is  not  only  valuable,  but  absolutely  indispensable, 
to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  thought  and  facts  brought 
out  in  the  elementary  text-books  used  in  the  schools.  This 
principle  is  recognized  in  every  branch  of  instruction.  In 
reading  the  child  must  have  the  real  thing  in  mind,  to  make 
the  greatest  progress  in  the  work.  The  word  or  sentence 
seen  must  produce  the  proper  activities.  In  geography  the 
principle  is  most  often  violated,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  subject 
where  the  practice  should  conform  with  the  principle. 

If  geography  is  in  any  sense  the  study  of  the  earth  as  the 
home  of  man,  or  the  study  of  surface  forms  and  their  rela- 
tion to  man,  an  early  experience  with  those  forms  and 
with  man  is  fundamental.  In  other  words,  geography 
cannot  be  learned  from  a  text-book  without  some  study  of 
nature  and  man  at  first  hand,  from  which  pupils  may  gain 
an  experience  which  will  aid  them  in  interpreting  the  text, 
the  picture,  and  the  map.  Without  some  experience  of  this 
kind  the  study  of  the  book  is  worse  than  useless  —  it  is  posi- 
tively harmful.  '  Some  of  the  schools  have  made  good  prog- 
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ress  in  helping  the  children  in  this  direction,  and  many 
field  lessons  have  been  given. 

Comenius  long  ago  declared  that  "Nothing  can  be  in  the 
understanding  that  is  not  first  in  the  senses."  We  do  not 
expect  that  pupils  will  travel  far  and  wide  and  get  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  and  man's  relation  to  it,  no 
mat  tor  how  desirable  that  might  be.  But  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  visit  Franklin  park,  the  coast  near  the  city,  the 
islands  in  the  harbor,  the  warehouses,  the  manufactories, 
the  stores,  the  markets,  to  witness  in  real  operation  the  great 
human  industries  of  the  world,  and  to  see  in  modified  form 
nearly  all  of  the  land  and  water  forms  of  the  world.  The 
school  authorities  have  not  appropriated  any  money  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  has  been  done  by  private  contributions.  Of 
course  those  places  near  at  hand  can  be  and  they  are  visited 
without  expense  to  any  one.  That  this  experience  is  funda- 
mental in  its  educational  value  is  acknowledged  by  every  one. 
There  are  but  two  ways  of  getting  knowledge  :  first  by  ex- 
perience, second  by  symbols. 

Some  of  the  schools  are  using  the  lantern  to  good  ad  van- 
tage  in  connection  with  the  field  work.  They  are  making- 
use  of  pictures  representing  the  localities  visited,  and  in  that 
way  reviewing  the  lesson  taught  in  the  open  air  when  the 
real  object  was  under  immediate  contemplation,  thereby 
training  the  pupils  to  use  their  experience  and  read  in  a 
picture  all  there  is  in  it.  A  movement  has  been  begun  to 
furnish  the  schools  with  a  carefully  selected  list  of  slides, 
representing  the  principal  types  of  man,  his  industries,  his 
social  relations,  his  commercial  relations,  his  habits  and 
customs,  the  typical  forms  of  water  and  land,  and  their  re- 
lation to  man  and  his  work  on  the  earth.  I  say  a  movement 
has  been  begun,  but  it  cannot  be  easily  completed.  Other 
cities  have  lists  prepared,  and  some  of  our  schools  have  had 
a  large  number  of  slides  in  use  for  several  years,  and  have 
been  using  them  to  great  advantage  in  the  work  of  geography 
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and  history.  A  list  sufficiently  comprehensive  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  Such  a  list  should  include  not  only  the 
typical  land  and  water  forms,  but  it  should  show  the  close 
relation  between  the  earth  and  the  life  of  man.  It  will  take 
time  to  complete  such  a  list,  as  many  of  the  slides  would 
have  to  be  specially  prepared,  as  they  are  not  in  existence 
to-day.  After  each  school  is  supplied  with  this  list,  repre- 
sentative of  what  might  be  called  essential,  then  each  master 
would  naturally  add  those  slides  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  him  and  his  pupils. 

Many  of  the  schools  have  at  their  disposal  the  income 
from  invested  funds,  and  some  of  them  have  purchased  for 
the  fourth  grades  small  individual  globes  to  be  used  to 
show  globe  relations.  I  believe  it  would  be  money  well 
expended  to  furnish  every  fourth  grade  with  these  globes. 
If  the  pupil  is  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  position  and  rela- 
tion of  the  different  land  and  water  masses  of  the  world,  it 
must  be  from  the  globe  representation.  Whenever  in  after  life 
those  relations  are  desired  they  will  spring  instantly  to  the 
mind.  The  great  wind  and  water  movements  should  be 
taught  with  the  globe  representation  wTell  in  mind.  In  fact, 
the  knowledge  of  the  globe  relations  is  indispensable  to  an 
intelligent  reading  of  daily  newspapers. 

teachers'  meetings. 

It  has  been  my  desire  to  meet  all  the  teachers  of  geog- 
raphy by  grades  and  discuss  with  them  the  subject  in 
general  and  also  in  particular  as  it  relates  to  each  grade  ; 
also  the  general  correlation  of  the  subject  with  the  other 
studies  of  the  curriculum.  Such  has  been  my  purpose,  but  I 
have  only  partially  carried  it  out.  I  began  somewhat  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  I  have  held  conferences  with  the  teachers 
during  the  year  in  many  of  the  districts  on  subjects  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  schools,  some  of  them  of  a  general  nature, 
as  Discipline,  General  Management,  and  Methods  of  Work, 
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but  most  of  them  have  been  on  the  general  subject  of  Teach- 
ing Geography.  I  have  given  thenc,  not  only  in  my  own 
districts,  but  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  I  have,  as  yet, 
made  but  a  beginning.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year 
arrangements  may  be  made  whereby  the  supervisors  may 
meet  the  teachers  for  conference  and  instruction  without 
colliding  with  other  departments  of  work. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

Walter  S.  Parker. 

Boston,  March  28,  1898. 
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REPORT  OF   SARAH   L.  ARNOLD,  SUPERVISOR. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

In  accordance  with  your  direction  I  herewith  present  a 
report : 

If  there  be  any  special  advantage  in  the  position  of  super- 
visor, it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  duties  assigned  make  obser- 
vation of  the  many  schools  possible,  and  permit  a  comparison 
of  common  efforts  and  their  results  which  must  of  necessity 
confirm  or  destroy  one's  theories.  One  who  sees  a  certain 
practice  successful  in  a  dozen  schools  must  doubt  the 
strenuous  statement  of  a  teacher  who  asserts  that  "  it  can't 
be  done."  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  finely-spun  theories 
will  be  modified  when  tested  in  school  after  school  under 
different  conditions.  If  the  supervisor  has  a  chief  function*, 
then,  is  it  not  to  present  to  teachers  the  results  of  general 
observation  and  comparison  which  gather  together  the  fruits 
of  the  many  experiences,  and  declare  those  which  the  sanest 
experience  has  proven  to  be  the  best?  It  is  with  something 
of  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  present  in  this  report  a  simple 
and  homely  study  of  a  commonplace  theme  —  the  daily 
program. 

A  STUDY  OF   PRIMARY— SCHOOL  PROGRAMS. 

A  student  of  school  affairs,  though  he  may  be  but  a  casual 
observer,  can  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  our  school 
courses  display  a  lack  of  unity  which  tends  to  weaken  our 
teaching,  and  prevents  an  economical  disposition  of  the 
school  life  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Teachers  assemble 
themselves  together  in  groups,  as  teachers  of  history, 
teachers  of  science,  teachers  of  drawing,  etc.,  and  discuss 
their  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  it  as  if  the  child  were 
destined  to  know  but  one  subject  —  their  chosen  theme. 
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The  tendency  shows  itself  in  departmental  teaching,  where 
the  pupil  often  becomes  to  his  teacher  simply  a  student  of 
algebra,  science,  or  drawing,  being  ranked  in  accordance 
with  his  proficiency  or  deficiency  in  this  department  alone, 
while  lessons  of  prodigious  length  are  assigned  without  refer- 
ence to  other  lessons  decreed  by  other  specialists.  The 
principal,  if  he  be  possessed  of  a  hundred  eyes  and  myriad 
sympathies,  may  follow  the  zigzag  course  of  every  pupil, 
and  know  what  he  is  doing  and  whither  he  is  tending.  The 
mother,  who  watches  the  accumulation  of  home  lessons,  and 
hears  the  boy's  comments  upon  his  heaped-up  labors,  may 
estimate  the  resultant  of  these  many  forces,  if  she  observes 
intelligently.  No  one  else  judges  truly  as  to  the  real  progress 
of  the  child.  He  is  taught  and  judged  in  sections,  and  his 
teachers  educate  themselves  for  such  teaching. 

The  same  tendency,  perhaps  less  evident  to  the  casual 
eye,  may  nevertheless  be  discerned  by  one  who  thoughtfully 
observes  the  planning  and  execution  of  an  ordinary  program 
in  primary  or  grammar  schools.  It  would  seem  in  studying 
some  programs  that  the  thought  of  the  maker  is  simply  to 
get  the  subjects  out  of  the  way,  one  after  another,  in  the 
order  which  affords  most  rapid  dispatch,  without  reference 
to  the  ends  to  be  gained  from  the  child's  point  of  view.  In 
such  cases,  in  carrying  out  the  program  the  teacher  becomes 
in  turn  a  teacher  of  arithmetic,  of  reading,  of  drawing,  of 
music.  Her  eye  is  upon  the  goal  assigned  by  the  course  of 
study,  and  her  standard  of  success  is  gauged  by  the  passing 
of  the  promotion  mark  in  each  subject.  The  program 
becomes  a  mechanical  contrivance  —  a  labor-saving  machine 
simply  —  instead  of  a  flexible,  adaptable  creation,  designed 
to  suit  the  needs  of  growing  children,  and  modified  to  suit 
those  needs. 

But  the  exercises  of  the  school  are,  or  should  be,  just  so 
many  occasions  for  putting  forth  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  the  result  being  gain  in  knowledge  and  in  skill. 
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This  being  the  case,  the  main  problem  in  program-making  is 
the  adaptation  of  work  so  that  it  shall  call  forth  effort,  the 
time  of  recitation  period,  the  length  of  the  study  period,  and 
the  condition  of  the  children  being  factors  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  exercises.  What  does  this  exercise  require  of  the 
children?  Are  they  in  condition  at  this  period  to  make  the 
effort  demanded  by  the  exercise?  How  long  can  they  give 
vigorous  attention  to  this  subject?  What  exercise  will  pre- 
pare them  tor  the  required  study  at  this  period?  Does  the 
exercise  which  follows  the  present  one  call  forth  different 
energies  and  activities,  affording  the  needed  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion? Shall  this  lesson  be  continued  after  the  children  give 
evidence  of  fatigue  and  consequent  indifference?  How  long 
should  the  exercises  be  continued  in  order  to  demand  volun- 
tary and  continued  effort,  without  causing  the  weariness 
which  induces  indifference?  When  is  physical  relaxation 
most  necessary  ?  How  long  should  this  be  prolonged  ?  What 
exercises  in  themselves  may  allow  freedom  of  movement 
and  prevent  fatigue?  What  occupation  can  be  provided  to 
induce  the  power  and  habit  of  independent  work?  How  can 
these  occupations  be  arranged  as  to  preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  material  ?  How  many  pupils  can  be  advantageously 
taught  in  one  division?  Can  an  equal  number  profit  by 
reciting  together?  Such  questions  confront  the  program- 
maker,  when  the  program  is  considered  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  children.  In  the  light  of  such  questions  the 
making  of  the  program  assumes  great  importance.  It  ceases 
to  be  a  mechanical  arrangement  belon^in^  to  the  school-room 
equipment,  and  becomes  a  vital  force  in  securing  to  the  pupils 
the  utmost  advantages  which  can  be  gained  from  the  condi- 
tions provided. 

Observation  of  the  school  programs  arranged  for  our 
primary  classes  by  the  several  teachers  discloses  a  wide  vari- 
ety, display  ing  various  degrees  of  thoughtfulness  in  prepara- 
tion and  giving  evidence  of  varying  degrees  of  thoughtful 
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experience.  Conferences  regarding  the  programs,  ni  recenl 
teachers' meetings,  indicated  a  need  of  even  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  Because  the  raison  d'Stre  of  the 
program  is  so  variously  considered,  the  following  suggestions 
are  presented,  after  study  of  a  large  number  of  satisfactory 
programs,  approaching  the  ideal,  which  have  been  wrought 
out  in  our  school- rooms.  If  is  onl  y  by  such  comparison,  and 
the  statement  of  its  results,  that  the  fruits  of  the  ripest  experi- 
ence of  the  school-room  can  be  shared  by  young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers,  or  by  others  whose  line  of  thought  has 
been  in  ;i  different  dire*  (ion. 

Arc  our  programs  overcrowded  ?   This  is  the  first  question 
which  commonly  confronts  us.    A  study  of  the  present  prac 
tice  in  our  best  schools  will  help  us  to  answer  iliis  question. 

The  good  program  provides  a  period  for  all  the  subjects 
required  by  the  authorized  course  of  study  ;  if  goes  without 
saying  that  no  program  is  adequate  which  omits  any  one  of 
the  prescribed  subjects,  and  ;i  satisfactory  program  provides 
:i  place  for  everyone.  Under  our  present  rules  the  time 
allotted  to  each  subject  is  already  determined,  but  all  teachers 
know  that  the  value  of  teaching  exercises  is  nol  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  them.  A 
five-minute  exercise  may  sometimes  be  more  useful  to  the 
pupils  than  a  fifty-minute  exercise.  Again,  the  lines  be- 
tween subjects  can  never  be  clearly  drawn,  even  in  the 
primary  grades.  The  preparation  of  the  reading  lesson  may 
necessitate  a  study  of  words  which  justly  deserves  the  title  of 
spelling.  The  lesson  in  music  often  necessitates  the  study 
and  memorizing  of  verses,  an  exercise  which  may  fitly  l>c 
termed  a  language  lesson.  Drawing  prepares  the  way  for 
the  close  and  accurate  observation  involved  in  the  Observa- 
tion Lessons  (so  called)  which  demand  study  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  What  shall  the  exercise  be  named  when 
the  plant  becomes  the  subject  of  the  drawing  lesson?  of  the 
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language  lesson?  of  the  reading?  Not  onlv  is  it  true  that 
one  subject  merges  into  another  in  primary-school  work,  but, 
further,  the  subjects  interact  upon  and  help  one  another. 
The  observation  which  is  indispensable  to  good  drawing  is 
also  indispensable  to  ready  reading,  in  which  the  forms  of 
words  must  be  immediately  distinguished.  Anything  which 
helps  toward  this  ready  recognition  of  form  helps  reading. 
Drawing  helps  toward  ready  recognition  of  all  forms,  there- 
fore drawing  helps  reading.  Quite  as  truly  we  may  insist 
that  reading,  rightly  taught,  helps  drawing,  that  nature 
study  helps  reading,  that  language  is  indispensable  to  num- 
ber, etc.  But  the  moment  we  assent  to  these  propositions 
our  program  becomes,  not  a  mechanical  order  of  unrelated 
lessons,  but  an  organized  and  necessary  order  of  related 
teaching,  every  lesson  serving  in  its  turn  to  develop  the 
various  powers  which  are  needed  for  the  conquest  of  any 
one  ;  and  the  teacher  ceases  to  figure  as  a  teacher  of  sub- 
jects, and  becomes  a  teacher  of  children,  able  to  view  the 
subjects  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  progress 
of  the  children. 

From  such  a  survey  of  the  subjects  in  our  program  it  fol- 
lows :  First,  the  program  will  seem  overcrowded,  and  teacher 
and  children  will  seem  overburdened,  wherever  this  inter- 
action of  one  subject  upon  another  is  ignored.  If  the  one 
thing  is  taught  as  if  it  were  many,  the  work  becomes  inco- 
herent, the  program  is  burdened,  the  teaching  is  fragmentary. 
A  class  is  drawing  a  lilac  twig.  Observation,  drawing,  lan- 
guage—  all  three  are  necessitated  by  a  well-proportioned 
exercise.  Why  not  see  the  three  in  one,  and  make  one  out 
of  the  three,  producing  a  strong,  all-sided  lesson?  How 
much  better,  just  here,  than  to  draw  the  lilac  twig,  talk 
about  exclamation  points,  and  observe  coal. 

I  am  not  making  a  plea  for  mechanical  correlation  :  far 
from  it.  Where  no  relation  plainly  exists  between  two  lessons 
it  is  idle  folly  to  attempt  to  create  one.    But  it  is  quite  as 
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foolish  to  ignore  the  reenforcement  of  isolated  lessons 
which  a  thoughtful  study  of  any  day's  program  will  ensure. 
Such  economy  simplifies  our  programs  and  effectually  pre- 
vents overcrowding.  Nothing  else  will  bring  unity  into 
our  work.  A  single  illustration  may  suffice  as  a  concrete 
instance  of  the  economy  of  time  made  possible  by  such 
recognition  of  unity  in  teaching.  Our  Primary  Course  of 
Study  requires  Language  and  Observation  Lessons  (includ- 
ing study  of  plants  and  animals)  in  all  grades.  It  also 
stipulates  that  memory  gems,  songs,  etc.,  be  taught,  and 
morals  and  manners  inculcated. 

The  normal  order  of  teaching  language  in  primary  grades 
is  talking  before  writing.  It  is  true,  also,  that  three-fourths 
of  the  time  given  to  language  in  primary  grades  is,  and 
should  be,  given  to  oral  work.  Suppose,  then,  that  a 
certain  period  be  set  apart  for  language.  The  children 
must  talk  about  something  —  why  not  talk  about  the  plants 
or  animals  selected  for  the  Observation  Lessons,  the  stanza 
of  poetry  to  be  memorized,  the  song  to  be  learned,  the 
"  moral  virtue  "  to  be  impressed  ?  The  work  has  its  thought 
side,  its  expression  side.  They  cannot  be  separated.  Why 
should  not  the  program  unite  the  two,  giving  a  later  period 
to  such  simple  written  exercise  as  suits  the  capacity  of  the 
class?  The  best  programs  I  have  seen  in  this  city  follow 
this  plan,  giving  the  first  twenty  minutes  of  the  morning  to 
the  general  lesson  which  introduces  the  subject  of  the 
Observation  Lesson  or  the  theme  of  the  season.  Harvest, 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Washington's  Birthday,  — Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  and  Lowell,  —  serve  in  turn.  The  written 
language  following  the  spelling  of  selected  words  is  often 
based  upon  the  theme  of  the  morning  talk. 

There  are  various  other  reasons  for  adopting  this  plan 
throughout  the  primary  schools.  The  day  begins  well 
when  a  theme  is  presented  in  which  all  are  interested  and  all 
take  part.    The  children  are  alert  and  vigorous.    The  work 
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oftenest  left  undone  is  effectively  assured.  But  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  of  effort  and  time  alone,  the  plan 
deserves  recognition.  I  know  no  case  where  this  order  has 
been  abandoned  after  once  being  attempted.  Nor  have  I 
heard,  in  any  such  case,  the  complaint  that  the  program  is 
overcrowded.  I  am  personally  convinced  that  it  is  only 
through  such  unification  of  the  work  that  our  primary  pro- 
grams can  be  simplified  and  the  sense  of  pressure  removed. 
But  one  other  cause  of  the  over-pressure  would  then  remain 
—  the  serious  tax  upon  both  teacher  and  children  resulting 
from  the  attempt  to  teach  from  fifty-six  to  seventy  pupils  in 
one  class.  Under  these  conditions  any  program  will  be 
overcrowded.  It  is  essential  to  the  best  teaching — even 
essential  to  economical  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as 
time  and  effort  —  that  the  number  of  primary  pupils  to  a 
teacher  be  not  more  than  forty-eight  as  a  maximum.  Upon 
this  I  wrote  in  my  last  report. 

The  length  of  recitation,  or  of  study  period,  in  primary 
classes  is  variable  —  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  children, 
the  alertness  of  the  teacher,  the  subject,  the  time  of  day,  the 
number  in  the  class.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  recitations 
should  be  short  —  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  first 
grade,  increasing  to  a  half-hour  limit  in  the  third  grade. 
This  statement  will  conflict  with  common  practice  in  many 
primary  schools,  where  nearly  all  lesson  periods  are  much 
longer  than  those  specified.  But  the  statement  is  made  after 
prolonged  and  careful  study  of  hundreds  of  schools  and 
thousands  of  children.  Classes  can,  without  doubt,  be  kept 
at  work  for  longer  periods  than  those  specified.  They 
undoubtedly  are.  Is  it  good  for  them?  Are  the  pupils 
alert,  vigorous,  attentive,  every  one,  to  the  end  of  the 
recitation  ?  At  the  end  of  the  day  are  they  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  the  work  is  more  frequently  varied?  The 
exercise  is  helpful  to  the  children  only  as  long  as  they  are 
putting  forth  vigorous  effort.    Indifferent  droning  is  harm- 
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ful.  The  short  exercise,  properly  varied,  promotes  attentive 
and  effective  study. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  the  question  upon 
which  the  length  of  periods  depends,  namely  :  the  division 
of  the  class  into  groups  for  recitation  —  often  for  instruction. 
Such  division  is  necessitated,  in  the  first  grade,  by  the  chil- 
dren's lack  of  power  to  fix  attention  upon  any  lesson  during 
so  long  a  period  as  is  required  for  recitation  by  the  entire 
school.  But  practice  varies  widely,  and  I  have  often  seen  a 
school  of  fifty-six  divided  into  but  two  groups  for  recitation, 
and  frequently  have  witnessed  an  attempt  to  teach  sixty  five- 
year-olds  in  one  group.  It  is  true  that  certain  brief  instruc- 
tions and  rapid  drills  may  be  given  to  large  numbers,  even 
of  little  children,  and  that  certain  exercises,  such  as  draw- 
ing, may  be  entered  upon  by  all  the  school  at  once.  But  in 
recitation,  in  number,  reading,  or  in  any  instruction  which 
requires  the  testing  of  individuals  or  the  watching  of 
individual  effort,  the  group  should  be  small  enough  to  ensure 
actual  attention  and  effort  on  the  part  of  every  member  of 
the  group  and  throughout  the  exercise.  The  less  the  power 
of  attention,  the  smaller  the  group.  An  enormous  sum  total 
of  time  is  wasted,  when  we  count  the  loss  of  the  children  in 
this  attempt  to  teach  sixty  at  once.  Indifference  and  dul- 
ness  are  the  natural  results  of  such  an  arrangement,  partly 
because  the  children  are  unequal  to  so  prolonged  attention, 
and  partly  because  the  teacher  is  unaware  of  the  individual 
attainment,  or  lack  of  attainment,  as  compared  with  that 
possible  when  the  practice  is  otherwise. 

And,  further,  the  continual  practice  of  teaching  an  entire 
class  at  once  cuts  off  the  opportunity  of  individual  work  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  When  the  children  recite  in  alter- 
nate divisions,  the  period  of  non- recitation  is  filled  by  some 
form  of  study  or  occupation,  known  in  primary-school 
parlance  as  "busy  work."  By  means  of  such  study  or  occu- 
pation the  children  learn  the  all-important  lesson  of  working 
alone  at  a  required  task,  and  measuring  their  results  at  the 
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end  of  the  required  time.  The  product  of  an  oral  recitation 
is  always  the  resultant  of  two  efforts,  the  teacher's  and  the 
child's,  and  the  teacher  does  not  always  discern  the  ratio 
between  the  two.  During  the  study  period  the  child  is 
unaided,  and  he  not  only  sees  for  himself  what  he  can  or 
cannot  accomplish,  but  the  teacher  has  ample  opportunity  to 
discover  his  failure  and  its  cause,  or  his  success  and  conse- 
quent ability  to  move  on.  The  opportunity  is  invaluable  to 
both  parties.  Furthermore,  children  go  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  grammar  school,  where  study  is  rightfully 
exacted.  They  have  no  power  of  individual  application, 
unless  it  has  been  begun  in  the  primary  school.  The  loss  is 
incalculable.  The  power  and  habit  of  working  by  and  for 
one's  self,  and  justly  measuring  the  results  of  one's  labors, 
should  be  assisted  by  the  program  of  every  primary  school. 

From  the  side  of  the  program  this  necessitates  a  plan 
and  order,  not  only  for  recitation,  but  for  occupation  and 
study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  not  employed  in  recitation. 
All  busy  work  should  be  prepared  as  thoroughly  as  are  the 
recitations,  and  the  occupations  at  the  desk  should  reenforce 
the  class  instruction,  providing  opportunity  for  its  applica- 
tion. A  "Busy  Work  Program  "  is  quite  as  essential  as  a 
program  of  recitations.  Children  should  grow  into  the 
power  of  directing  the  use  of  their  time  at  their  desks,  and, 
without  reminder  from  the  teacher,  turn  to  the  allotted  task 
at  the  proper  time.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  program 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  atford  variety  for  the  children, 
calling  different  energies  into  action  in  succeeding  periods. 
Drawing  should  not  follow  writing  ;  reading  should  alternate 
with  manual  work ;  music  and  physical  training  should 
alternate  with  written  work.  Every  teacher  should  study 
her  class  and  discover  at  what  hours  the  children  are  in  best 
condition  for  the  hardest  work.  Such  study  pursued  in 
every  primary  school-room,  and  followed  by  a  conference 
which  should  estimate  approximate  results,  would  go  far  to 
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settle  the  question  of  school-room  fatigue,  and  to  determine 
a  program  which  would  really  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

One  further  suggestion  as  to  programs,  dictated  by  con- 
sideration of  the  limitation  of  school  material  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  needs  of  special  pupils  on  the  other.  When 
the  supply  of  supplementary  reading,  for  example,  is  too 
limited  to  provide  all  classes  at  once,  conference  in  regard  to 
the  programs  of  the  various  classes  in  the  building  will  often 
lead  to  such  modifications  as  will  solve  the  problem,  the 
material  being  passed  from  room  to  room,  from  class  to 
class,  in  some  prearranged  order  determined  by  the  program. 
By  such  an  arrangement  the  variety  of  supplementary  reading 
can  be  increased  without  additional  expense. 

A  marked  need  for  such  conference  and  coordination  of 
programs  is  presented  in  the  cases  of  unclassified  pupils, 
who  are  "  ahead  of  their  class  "  in  reading,  or  "  behind  "  in 
number.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  such  waifs  to  be  helped 
in  the  special  lines  wherein  they  are  counted  deficient,  with- 
out losing  their  present  standing  in  other  subjects.  It  is 
entirely  practicable,  and  may  be  made  entirely  convenient, 
for  such  pupils  to  share  in  the  number  exercises  or  reading, 
as  their  needs  may  determine,  in  several  rooms  —  multiply- 
ing opportunities  for  help.  By  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  in  the  building  the  unclassified  pupils  may  be 
helped  to  the  highest  place  possible  to  them,  a  loss  of  a  long 
period  of  school  life  being  prevented,  with  the  attendant 
diminution  of  interest  and  ambition.  Wherever  such  an 
arrangement  can  be  made  it  should  be.  The  children 
deserve  such  consideration  at  our  hands.  The  programs 
of  the  classes  should  be  flexible  enough  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  helping  the  children  whose  present  misfortune  is 
due  simply  to  the  fact  that  they  "  do  not  fit  the  grade." 
Otherwise  we  claim  too  much  for  the  advantages  of  the 
graded  system. 
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The  above  suggestions,  in  connection  with  special  details 
of  plan  and  practical  questions  involved  in  program-making, 
have  been  discussed  at  the  Conferences  of  Primary  Teachers 
held  at  the  Girls'  High  School.  They  do  not  exhaust  the 
subject  of  the  daily  program,  but  they  may  serve  to  arouse 
some  discussion  of  a  commonplace  but  most  important  feat- 
ure of  our  daily  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

Boston,  March  25,  1898. 
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DRAWING. 


REPORT   OF    JAMES   FREDERICK  HOPKINS, 
DIRECTOR. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Sir  :  At  your  request  I  offer  the  following  report  upon 
the  conduct  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  In 
presenting  these  statements  it  is  my  purpose  to  place  on 
record  those  efforts  which  have  made  for  progress  during 
the  past  year,  and  to  suggest  such  reasonable  schemes  for 
future  extension  as  may  be  practical  and  necessary  : 

PROGRESS  IN  REORGANIZATION. 

Our  efforts  to  reorganize  the  subject  and  to  put  ele- 
mentary art  instruction  upon  a  satisfactory  basis  have  pro- 
gressed, through  the  cooperation  of  committees  and  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  teaching  force,  to  a  certain  point.  We 
have  reached  the  outlook  where  the  road  opens  before  us. 
We  know  the  direction  of  our  effort  and  what  we  are 
attempting  educationally  to  gain.  We  have  a  course  of 
study  adequate,  I  believe,  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
our  city,  and  in  harmony  with  its  educational  scheme.  We 
have  elaborated  this  course  of  study  into  a  series  of  outlines 
of  lessons.  This  offers,  as  well  as  any  such  document  can, 
a  suggestion  to  the  teacher  of  what  she  may  attempt,  through 
her  individuality  and  originality,  to  bring  to  the  pupils. 
Conferences  have  been  held,  where,  under  by  no  means  ideal 
circumstances,  we  have  endeavored  to  throw  some  personal- 
ity into  the  work.  The  teachers  have  done  nobly,  under 
sometimes  most  trying  circumstances,  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  new  effort,  and  they  have  succeeded  better  than  they 
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know.  They  have  interested  the  children.  The  drawing 
time  is  a  period  of  delight  to  the  pupils.  These  are  some 
of  the  returns  from  the  class-room. 

CONFERENCES. 

Four  series  of  conferences  upon  the  conduct  of  drawing  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools  have  been  held  during  the 
present  school  year  in  the  hall  of  the  English  High  School. 
The  first  scries,  consisting  of  nine  meetings,  opened  on 
September  10,  at  4.30  o'clock  ;  the  second,  with  the  same 
number  of  meetings,  on  October  18,  at  4.45  o'clock;  the 
third,  also  with  nine  meetings,  on  January  7,  at  4.30 
o'clock  ;  and  the  last  series,  of  three  meetings,  on  March  14, 
at  4.45  o'clock. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  these  conferences  to  offer  to  each 
primary  or  grammar  school  teacher  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  obtain  a  broader  insight  into  those 
details  of  the  lessons  applicable  to  her  special  grade,  to  see 
certain  features  of  the  work  demonstrated,  and  to  gather 
notes  and  sketches  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  class-room 
work  during  the  weeks  immediately  following  the  meetings. 
Attendance  upon  these  conferences  has  been  wholly  optional, 
yet  upon  referring  to  a  record  of  attendance  it  is  remark- 
able to  see  how  the  interest  has  been  maintained  and  how 
the  same  teachers  have  appeared  night  after  night.  There 
are  many  teachers  who  attended  nearly  every  meeting  of 
primary  or  grammar  grades. 

The  calling  of  all  teachers  to  one  central  hall  was  neces- 
sary on  account  of  lack  of  assistants  to  conduct  the  work  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  city,  and  because  in  the  first 
year  of  the  new  course  of  study  it  was  the  grade  lessons 
which  were  for  discussion,  and  not  so  much  the  broader  and 
more  general  subjects  of  the  course.  With  the  granting  of 
additional  assistance  the  conferences  of  another  year  will,  I 
trust,  be  brought  into  the  different  divisions  and  more  closely 
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in  touch  with  the  teachers.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
most  cordial  cooperation  of  the  teaching  staff  in  all  these 
efforts. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  was  noted  the  establishing  of  the 
first  series  of  illustrated  lectures  to  teachers  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  regular  school-room  instruction.  This  course 
anticipated  a  practical  application  for  the  notes  and  comments 
furnished,  in  the  elementary  historic  art  study  undertaken 
this  year  by  the  classes  in  the  four  upper  grammar  grades. 
A  second  course  of  lectures  was  offered  this  winter,  com- 
mencing in  late  January,  continuing  through  February,  and 
extending  into  March.  The  general  purpose  of  this  second 
course  was  to  foster  an  interest  in  the  study  of  pictures, 
rapidly  becoming  a  most  valuable  feature  of  elementary  art 
education  throughout  the  country.  Through  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  interested  committees  we  were  able  to 
offer  a  collection  of  lantern  pictures  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
and  technical  excellence.  The  lectures  were  eight  in  number, 
and  it  was  our  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  life  and  times  of 
the  different  nations  during  the  Renaissance  as  mirrored  in 
their  pictorial  art. 

The  subjects  were  as  follows  : 

The  Renaissance .    Some  Early  Italian  Painters. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  and  Raphael. 

Venetian  Art  and  Its  Influence  in  Spain. 

Painting  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Artistic  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Famous  Masters  of  France. 

English  and  American  Painters. 

Pictures  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  lectures  were  announced  for  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  repeat  them  at  the  same  hour  on  Friday 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  number  of  teachers  who  desired 
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to  attend.  The  syllabus  of  this  course  was  as  attractive  as 
that  of  last  year.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers 
it  was  fully  illustrated,  and  we  were  able  to  issue  as  supple- 
ments the  series  of  forty-five  examples  suggested  for  the 
''Picture  Days"  of  the  course  of  study. 

The  "Boston  Herald"  again  brought  to  this  movement  its 
most  hearty  support,  reproducing  four  examples  from  each 
lecture  under  a  special  heading,  and  reporting  important 
portions  of  the  text.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  continued 
cooperation. 

I  would  express  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended 
by  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  Library  furnished  lists  of  books  for  supplementary  read- 
ing, placed  on  view  each  week  an  extensive  collection  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  lectures,  and  frequently  sent 
supplementary  collections  to  the  branch  stations  and  the 
schools.  The  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  renewed  the  free 
teacher's  ticket  issued  last  year,  thus  making  the  institution 
absolutely  free  to  every  Boston  teacher,  and  allowing  the 
privilege  of  admission,  under  the  same  conditions,  of  four 
pupils  when  accompanied  by  the  teacher  holding  the  ticket. 

LOCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  OF  DRAWING . 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  officially  recognize,  what 
is  already  partially  carried  out  in  many  districts,  the  placing 
of  the  subject  of  drawing  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  if  neces- 
sary more  teachers.  The  placing  of  drawing  upon  this 
basis  would  at  once  introduce  a  local  responsibility  and 
would  offer  a  close,  helpful  touch  upon  the  outlying  primary 
schools.  There  is  much  which  should  be  said  upon  this 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teaching  staff.  The 
teacher  must  be  aided  and  encouraged  in  every  way  that 
can  make  her  daily  efforts  easier,  happier,  and  more  effec- 
tive. Too  often  it  is  inferred  that  the  obligation  of  the  city 
ceases  when  it  offers  to  a  teacher  the  opportunity  to  make 
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her  impress  upon  the  future  citizen.  There  are  two  parties 
to  every  contract,  and  the  responsibilities  of  both  must  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind.  The  teacher  brings  to  her  effort 
training,  skill,  and  loyalty;  the  city  should,  for  selfish 
reasons  if  for  no  other,  otter  every  support,  assistance,  and 
aid  to  broader  growth.  Although  we  are  speaking  of  draw- 
ing, we  must  not  forget  that  the  grade  teacher  under  the 
present  arrangement  is  expected  to  be  equally  proficient  in 
every  subject  in  the  school  program.  She  is  desirous  of 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times  and  doing  the  best  work  in  her 
power,  yet  she  knows  that  to  do  this  means  a  broadening 
and  an  advancing  on  every  side.  Every  teacher  succeeds 
best  in  her  favorite  subject,  and  all  subjects  cannot  be 
favorites. 

This  is  one  argument  for  the  departmental  teacher.  Her 
subjects  are  interesting  to  her,  she  specializes  sufficiently  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  thought,  yet  she  has  time  and  strength 
for  the  broadening  influences  of  her  avocations.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  meet  the  arguments  which  may  be  advanced 
against  departmental  effort.  Those  are  points  which  I 
believe  time  will  answer,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already.  The 
issue  before  us  is  the  reorganization  of  our  subject  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston,  and  I  believe  the  simplest  way  to 
do  it  is  to  put  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  teachers 
in  each  grammar  school.  This  would  mean  the  relieving 
of  one  teacher  in  a  district  from  much  other  work,  and  the 
devoting  of  time,  strength,  and  interest  to  this  subject. 
This  would  seem  to  be  economy  and  good  educational 
practice. 

Boston  is  a  large  city ;  many  of  our  principals  control 
school  populations  equal  to  those  of  small  towns.  The  best 
of  supervision  cannot  be  far-reaching  unless  there  is  some 
one  on  the  ground  in  each  district  to  teach  in  as  many 
classes  as  possible,  to  aid,  assist,  and  encourage  her  fellow- 
workers  in  grammar  and  primary  grades. 
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There  are  practical  difficulties,  but  what  some  schools  are 
doing  others  can  do  in  time.  To  put  our  schools  on  such  a 
footing  will  take  time,  may  extend  over  a  period  of  years, 
but  the  end  is  worth  the  effort ;  for  the  foundation  would  be 
a  sure  one,  and  capable  of  great  results.  Vacancies  are 
constantly  occurring ;  school  populations  increase;  if  prin- 
cipals could  find  properly  trained,  experienced  teachers,  no 
doubt  in  time  many  of  the  difficulties  would  be  swept  away. 
Judging  from  the  supervisors'  examinations  of  the  last  year, 
in  which  five  well-trained  and  experienced  students  of  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  successfully  passed  all 
requirements  for  grammar  teachers,  there  should  be  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  a  supply  of  such  teachers  available  for 
assignment  to  drawing  up  to  the  demand. 

teachers'  classes. 

I  have  commented  elsewhere  upon  the  need  of  local 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  subject,  and  assistance 
to  the  teachers  in  grammar  grades ;  and  there  are  other  needs 
as  well.  The  teachers  of  Boston  are  an  unusually  well- 
trained  body  of  self-sacrificing,  earnest  workers,  broad 
minded,  ready  to  welcome  new  ideas  and  act  upon  them. 
They  bring  to  their  effort  all  their  strength,  training,  and 
skill,  and  as  remarked  elsewhere  they  must  be  met  half-way 
and  most  materially  encouraged,  to  bring  about  successful 
results. 

In  meeting  the  teacher  half-way  the  city  should  see  that 
every  opportunity  for  instruction  is  offered  freely  to  the 
workers.  Saturday  classes,  or  better  still  classes  at  such 
hours  that  certain  teachers  could  easily  attend,  should  be 
offered.  Over  nine  hundred  of  our  teachers  enrolled  their 
names  for  class  instruction  this  winter,  instruction  which 
the  director  single-handed  could  not  give.  One  division 
organized  into  a  great  class  for  instruction,  and  petitioned  for 
assistance  which  for  the  same  reason  could  not  be  granted. 
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Many  teachers  have  spent  from  their  salaries  freely  in  order 
to  gain  further  insight  into  the  work. 

This  side  of  the  question  should  be  met,  at  least  partially, 
by  the  city.  With  an  adequate  corps  of  assistants,  and 
reasonable  appropriations  for  extra  help  and  materials,  it 
should  be  possible  for  the  city  to  offer  these  opportunities  to 
its  teachers  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  We 
offer  evening  schools,  that  our  art  isanship  maybe  of  a  higher 
order.  Should  we  not  offer  teachers  classes,  that  a  broader 
outlook  may  be  freely  offered?  Such  classes  would  not  of 
necessity  be  maintained  permanently,  and  attendance  should 
be  purely  optional.  Two  or  three  years  should  suffice  for 
such  an  effort.  Our  teachers  are  asking  for  it;  our  build- 
ings could  easily  be  used ;  we  could  organize  such  an  effort 
in  short  order  if  power  to  enlist  assistance  and  the  necessary 
financial  support,  were  granted. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  TRAINING  CORPS. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  has  the  privilege 
of  sending  certain  of  its  students  into  Boston  schools  for 
observation  and  practice.  The  recent  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  comments  upon  this  relationship  as 
highly  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  We  have  reached 
a  point  in  our  reorganization  of  this  subject  where  I  feel  we 
should  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  knowledge  and  ability  of 
these  students  who  come  to  us  for  training,  practice,  and 
experience.  I  would  suggest  the  organization  of  a  training 
corps  into  which  properly  qualified  graduates  of  recognized 
art  schools  offering  normal  instruction  might  be  enrolled. 
This  would  oiler  a  post-graduate  course  of  practical  expe- 
rience open  to  a  limited  number  of  applicants  for  one  year's 
service.  Some  small  remuneration,  not  larger  than  regular 
trainers'  salaries,  should  be  made  by  the  city.  The  results 
to  be  secured  from  such  a  staff  would  more  than  repay  the 
e  libit  made  to  maintain  it. 
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SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS. 

Through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  a  beginning  has  been  made  to  bring  the  equipment 
of  models  and  materials  up  to  an  adequate  basis.  The  ques- 
tion of  proper  materials  is  an  all-important  one,  for  no 
teacher,  however  earnest,  can  make  bricks  without  straw. 
This  is  a  matter  which  cannot  perhaps  be  adjusted  at  once, 
but  patience  and  a  steadfast  purpose  to  get  the  best  will  in 
time  put  things  upon  a  satisfactory  footing. 

The  question  ought  not  to  rest,  however,  with  the  matter 
of  supplies  alone.  The  teacher  needs  and  deserves  to  have 
all  published  material  which  can  in  any  way  affect  her  work 
for  good.  We  may  as  well  look  this  question  squarely  in 
the  face.  The  day  is  past  when  any  child  in  Boston  schools 
shall  be  obliged  to  undergo  a  scheme  of  instruction  which 
consists  of  opening  a  drawing  book  and  blindly  copying 
what  is  found  printed  upon  one  page  upon  the  opposite 
sheet.  That  is  not  what  we  are  here  for.  We  are  trying 
to  lead  the  little  people  to  see,  to  know,  to  observe,  and  to 
do — to  study  the  world  of  life  in  which  they  live,  and  to 
express  their  observations  with  all  their  originality.  That 
is  the  reason  we  have  worked  away  from  the  copybook  as 
such,  as  we  have  worked  away  from  many  other  things 
which  are  now  anachronisms. 

We  must  remember  that  the  educational  pendulum  is 
never  still,  however;  it  is  either  out  on  one  side  or  swing- 
ing toward  the  other.  So  from  the  older  methods  to  the  cry 
for  blank  paper  and  nothing  else  was  but  a  natural  move. 
It  has  been  urged  that  such  a  procedure  has  possessed  many 
advantages,  that  teachers  have  been  compelled  to  acquire 
individual  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  order  to  teach  it 
acceptably,  and  with  the  result  of  far  better  teaching  than 
ever  before.  It  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  that  the 
throwing  of  the  educational  staff  upon  their  own  resources 
gives  character  and  individuality  to  the  work.    Those  are 
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admirable  points,  in  theory  at  least ;  but  what  is  the  practi- 
cal result  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  for  it  is  from  her 
point  of  view,  and  not  ours,  that  this  condition  must  be 
studied?  The  teacher  should  be  assisted  in  every  way  to 
see  the  import  of  every  new  movement.  To  throw  her 
wholly  upon  her  own  resources  is  unjust,  and  likely  to 
prove  either  the  last  straw  to  an  already  heavy  burden,  or 
to  produce  a  condition  of  things  throughout  the  city  very 
much  at  variance  from  any  uniform,  logical  etfort.  The 
teacher  should  have  furnished  her  everything  which  can  aid 
her  work.  She  wishes  ideals  for  her  own  work,  ideals  to 
bring  to  the  children.  She  wants  material  for  her  work, 
and  material  to  bring  to  the  children. 

Take  the  question  of  historic  ornament,  for  example. 
Our  course  of  study  may  suggest  the  finding  of  certain 
examples  which  will  demonstrate  certain  principles.  Where 
is  the  teacher  to  find  them?  She  has  heard  that  the  Library 
has  something,  so  in  the  loyalty  of  her  heart  she  spends 
hours  at  that  institution,  seeking  what  is  to  her  appropriate  ; 
tracing,  drawing,  coloring.;  striving  to  obtain  something  for 
her  children,  when  she  should  be  resting  and  gaining 
renewed  strength  for  her  next  week's  work.  Our  original 
suggestion  for  the  use  of  this  material  was  advanced,  because 
it  was  felt  the  development  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty  was 
desirable  in  some  example  or  style.  Yet,  no  matter  how 
carefully  that  teacher  labored,  her  copy  could  not  be  as 
satisfactory  as  the  original,  and  the  first  errors  crept  into 
the  work.  In  putting  that  example  upon  the  board,  for  the 
children  to  study  and  draw,  other  errors  presented  them- 
selves. Hers  was  the  example  from  which  the  children  were 
to  imbibe  their  ideas  of  beauty,  an  example  which  had  cost 
so  much  of  the  teacher's  strength,  and  yet  fell  so  far  short  of 
its  greatest  power.  This  is  an  example  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  theory  of  blank  paper  and  nothing  else. 
Yet  material  might  have  been  turned  off  by  the  printing  press, 
in  unlimited  quantities,  true  to  the  beauty  of  the  original,  and 
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within  the  comprehension  of  the  children.  Why  should  the 
teacher  be  compelled  to  thus  sacrifice  herself,  and  why  should 
such  material  be  withheld  from  our  boys  and  girls?  I  marvel 
that  the  teachers  have  been  so  patient  under  such  conditions. 

Again,  the  course  of  study  may  suggest  "simple  effects 
of  light  and  shade,"  "  accent,"  etc.  This  may  mean  much 
to  the  expert:  what  does  it  mean  to  the  pupil,  or  to  the 
teacher  struggling  to  do  her  best?  Is  it  an  educational  sin 
to  show  those  boys  and  girls  a  reproduction  of  a  sketch  by 
a  master  hand,  in  order  that  they  may  rise  beyond  their 
present  ability  and  accomplish  for  themselves?  Yet  the  non- 
furnishing  of  such  help  is  apparently  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
blank  paper  and  nothing  else.  We  do  not  expect  the  teacher 
to  thus  expend  her  effort  in  any  other  direction.  Has  draw- 
ing such  a  different  psychological  foundation  that  the  princi- 
ples of  sound  educational  methods  cannot  apply?  We  expect 
to  furnish  the  teacher  with  her  literature  gems,  we  do  not  send 
her  hunting  the  library  through  for  them  :  we  aive  her  <reo£- 
raphies  which  are  illustrations  from  cover  to  cover,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Why  should  she  be  compelled  to 
handle  her  drawing  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint? 

There  are  three  statements  which  should  be  carefully  kept 
in  mind  when  considering  a  remedy  for  our  present  condi- 
tion : 

(1)  Each  great  city  must  outline  its  own  course  of  study, 
seeking  everywhere  with  unbiased  mind  that  which  is  best, 
and  arranging  it  to  meet  the  particular  needs  and  interests  of 
the  city. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  should  be  amplified  into  a  series 
of  suggestions  with  illustrations  for  the  conduct  of  the  les- 
sons in  the  subject.  These  suggestions  should  offer  every 
opportunity  for  freedom  and  originality  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  lessons. 

(3)  Nothing  should  be  withheld  from  the  teaching  staff  or 
the  pupils  of  a  great  city,  which  in  the  interest  of  progress 
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and  economy  (and  economy  is  certainly  the  saving  of  time 
and  strength)  can  further  the  broad  advancement  of  the 
public  schools. 

We  have  with  us  in  our  schools  to-day  the  hoys  and  girls 
who  will  soon  shape  the  destinies  of  the  future  Boston.  F< ti- 
the protection  of  the  taste  of  our  future  citizens  we  should 
not  withhold  our  hand  from  that  which  we  believe  is  best  for 
our  youthful  students. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  in  the  Normal  School  has,  like  the  general 
effort  in  the  other  schools,  been  upon  a  new  course  of  study, 
prepared  during  last  summer  and  introduced  in  September. 
The  year  has  not  yet  been  completed,  and  therefore  a  report 
concerning  this  effort  has  been  omitted.  I  desire  to  ac- 
knowledge the  constant  help,  the  wise  counsel  and  earnest 
support,  which  Mr.  Hitchings,  master  of  the  Evening  Draw  - 
ing Schools,  has  given  me,  and  which  have  added  most 
materially  to  the  movements  for  advancement  during  the 
year. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  especially  acknowledge 
the  aid,  counsel,  and  encouragement  which  you  have  held 
out  so  constantly  to  me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Frederick  Hopkins, 

Director  of  Draioing. 

Boston,  March  24,  1898. 
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REPORT    OF    LAURA   FISHER,     DIRECTOR  OF 
KINDERGARTENS. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  1  herewith  present 
my  report : 

There  are  at  present  sixty-seven  kindergartens  connected 
with  the  public  school  system  of  Boston.  The  number  of 
children  belonging  to  them  is  about  thirty-eight  hundred. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed,  including  special  assist- 
ants, is  one  hundred  and  forty.  Sixty  are  graduates  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School ;  eighty  received  their  training  else- 
where, mainly  in  privately  conducted  training  schools  in  or 
near  Boston.  Of  these  latter  teachers  about  one-third  of  the 
number  were  received  into  the  employment  of  the  city 
when  the  kindergartens  were  adopted  by  the  School  Board. 

The  kindergarten  is  designed,  as  you  well  know,  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years.  In  Boston, 
however,  children  are  admitted  into  the  kindergartens  at 
three  and  one-half  years,  and  into  the  primary  school  at 
live  years  of  age.  The  work  of  the  kindergarten  covers  a 
period  of  two  years ;  but  there  are  very  few  children  who 
attend  our  kindergartens  that  length  of  time,  and  who  may 
therefore  be  said  to  represent  the  training  received  in  and 
offered  by  the  kindergarten.  Until  this  year  no  record  of 
individual  attendance  in  a  kindergarten  has  been  kept  by  the 
teachers  who  have  promoted  children  and  received  them  into 
a  primary  school.  It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  children  attending  our  primary  schools 
have  had  thorough  kindergarten  training.  It  is  my  hope 
that  in  another  year  we  may  be  able  to  tell  definitely,  by 
means  of  records  now  being  kept,  how  many  of  these  chil- 
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dren  have  completed  the  kindergarten  course,  and  may  recog- 
nize generally  the  advantages  reaped  from  this  training. 

At  present  I  find  on  quite  careful  personal  investigation 
that  the  sentiment  of  most  of  our  primary  teachers  is  in 
favor  of  the  children  who  come  to  them  from  the  kindergar- 
tens. There  are  a  number  of  schools  in  which  all  the  teachers 
of  the  first  grade  count  it  a  special  privilege  to  receive  these 
children,  and  where  the  masters  have  adopted  the  rule  of 
sending  them  to  the  different  teachers  on  successive  years 
because  all  the  teachers  prefer  to  have  them,  and  because  to 
send  them  always  into  the  same  rooms  would  be  accounted 
as  showing  favoritism  to  the  teachers  in  charge.  This  is 
noticeably  the  case  in  the  schools  where  the  kindergartners 
and  primary  teachers  are  familiar  with  each  other's  work,  and 
recognize  on  the  one  hand  what  the  children  have  done,  and 
on  the  other  hand  where  they  are  going. 

The  primary  teachers  to  whom  I  refer  above  claim  for  the 
children  of  the  kindergarten  (as  against  those  who  have 
not  attended  the  kindergarten)  greater  general  intelligence 
and  responsiveness  ;  more  originality  of  thought  and  action  ; 
more  inventiveness  and  exactness  in  constructive  work. 
They  assert  that  the  children  who  come  from  the  kinder- 
garten delight  in  discovering  ways  of  doing  things  and  do 
not  sit  idly,  with  folded  hands,  gazing  vacantly  into  space, 
waiting  to  be  told  how  to  do.  They  find  that  these  children 
know  what  and  howr  to  observe,  and  possess  the  ability  to 
frame  in  simple  language  the  results  of  their  observations  ; 
that  they  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  natural  and  human 
life  which  legitimately  fall  within  their  experience,  and  are 
consequently  more  intelligent  about  the  subject-matter  of 
their  reading,  language  work,  and  nature  study  than  the 
children  who  come  from  the  street  and  the  home.  Also, 
that  they  accomplish  the  prescribed  number  work  better  and 
with  more  ease.  The  general  verdict  is,  that  these  children 
are  more  interested  and  more  enthusiastic,  freer,  and  possess 
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greater  power  of  self-expression ;  understand  directions 
given  more  readily  and  obey  them  more  intelligently,  and  in 
general  know  what  is  meant  when  they  are  addressed,  and 
have  more  ideas  in  their  minds  than  the  average  untrained 
child.  Above  all,  that  there  is  an  indefinable  something  in 
their  general  nature  and  mental  attitude  which  the  kinder- 
garten children  bring  to  the  school  that  is  worth  more  than 
any  specific  knowledge  of  external  facts. 

In  questioning  these  teachers  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
order  and  discipline,  I  find  that  all  agree  that  the  kinder- 
garten children  are  more  lively,  and  more  inclined  to  talk  to 
each  other  during  the  first  weeks  of  school,  and  that  this 
gives  an  appearance  of  restlessness.  They  justly  ascribe 
this  fact  to  the  greater  freedom,  of  necessity,  permitted  in 
the  kindergarten  ;  the}^  assure  me  that,  in  the  main,  the 
children's  talk  is  concerned  with  the  subject  of  their  work, 
that  it  is  not  idle  chatter,  that  it  is  open  and  aboveboard 
and  free  from  malice  or  subterfuge.  They  have  further- 
more told  me  that  these  children  are  not  disobedient  and 
defiant,  and  after  a  short  time  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school-room  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  regard  to  discipline,  for  they  adjust  themselves 
naturally  to  changed  conditions. 

Two  facts  are  of  marked  interest :  one,  that  the  primary 
teacher  of  to-day  cares  for  self-expression  and  development, 
and  emphasizes  these  more  than  purely  mechanical  results  ; 
the  other,  that  she  does  not  confound  the  precocity  of  the 
street  child  as  shown  in  his  shrewdness  and  cunning  with 
real  intelligence,  and  recognizes  his  so-called  large  vocabu- 
lary as  rather  a  disadvantage  ;  for  she  sees  that  while  one 
child  comes  to  her  with  mind  and  heart  filled  with  pure 
thoughts  and  fine  sympathies,  and  with  a  vocabulary  corre- 
sponding to  these,  the  other  comes  with  a  mind  filled  with 
ideas  and  knowledge  which  she  must  strenuously  endeavor 
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to  make  him  forget,  and  with  a  vocabulary  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  she  must  set  to  work  to  eliminate. 

I  have  found  in  several  cases  that  the  children  who  come 
to  school  direct  from  the  homes  are  often  a  year  older 
than  those  who  come  from  the  kindergarten,  but  are  doing 
the  same  work.  If  this  fact  prevails  generally  it  will  prove 
that  the  children  who  attend  the  kindergarten  reach  the  gram- 
mar school  earlier,  and  are  a  year  in  advance  of  those  who  do 
not. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  sum  up  the  objection  sometimes  brought 
against  the  kindergarten  by  telling  of  an  experience  I  had 
some  years  ago.  I  was  visiting  a  public  school  in  a  large 
city,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  principal,  who  was  a 
very  earnest,  intelligent,  and  successful  educator,  went  into 
one  of  his  primary  rooms  in  order  to  ask  the  teacher  about 
the  kindergarten  children.  Her  first  statement  was  to  the 
effect  that  their  work  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  other 
children,  especially  the  writing.  I  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  their  reading.  Her  reply  was  that  they  did  not 
learn  to  read  any  faster.  When  I  put  the  question,  "  Are  they 
more  intelligent,  do  they  understand  better  what  they  read  ?  " 
she  said,  w  Yes,  they  do,  but  they  don't  learn  to  read  any 
faster."  I  then  asked  her  about  their  manual  work.  Her  chief 
objection  was  that  they  "  always  want  to  suggest  a  way  of 
doing  things  instead  of  waiting  until  I  tell  them  my  way." 
She  granted  that  some  of  the  manual  work  was  better  than 
that  of  the  non-kindergarten  child.  My  next  question  was 
to  the  effect  whether  the  kindergarten  children  continued  to 
suggest  ways  of  doing  things.  The  answer  to  this  was, 
"  No,  indeed ;  after  I  have  had  them  for  some  time,  they  sit 
still  and  wait  for  me,  like  the  rest."  I  then  said,  "  How 
about  talking  —  do  they  have  much  to  say  about  things  ?  "  to 
which  came  the  characteristic  reply,  rc  When  they  first  come 
they  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  everything,  but  after 
a  while  they  stop  that."    The  conclusion  which  every  one 
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must  draw  from  such  criticism  is,  that  every  word  of  con- 
demnation was  really  praise  of  the  methods  and  facts  con- 
demned. To  expect  much  from  any  child  five  years  old  is 
to  expect  the  impossible,  and  shows  great  ignorance  of 
human  power ;  to  claim  great  results  from  any  system  which 
is  applied  to  the  education  of  a  child  for  but  one  year  is 
folly.  If  the  objection  raised  to  the  kindergarten  is,  that  the 
children  who  have  been  in  it  do  not  achieve  wonders,  and  do 
not  far  surpass,  all  through  their  school  course,  those  who 
have  never  been  in  it,  then  this  objection  shows  great  lack  of 
insight  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  it. 

The  influence  of  one  short  year  upon  the  impressionable 
nature  of  a  little  child  is  easily  overcome,  just  because  he  is 
young  and  receptive.  To  retain  the  influence  of  the  kinder- 
garten it  must  be  reinforced  and  continued  in  the  home 
and  the  school.  If  the  child  enters  the  school  more  intelli- 
gent, more  active,  more  original  and  responsive  ;  if  he  is 
more  observant,  richer  in  ideas,  better  able  to  express  his 
thoughts ;  if  he  possesses  and  begins  to  live  up  to  child- 
ish ideals,  and  to  appreciate  his  relations  to  people  and 
things ;  if  he  is  more  thoughtful  about  his  reading,  more 
ready  to  do  his  number  lessons,  more  skilful  in  manual  work, 
knows  more  about  simple  geometric  forms,  cares  more  for 
natural  life  and  phenomena,  is  in  general  more  communica- 
tive and  more  self-directing  because  of  the  training  received 
in  the  kindergarten,  then  the  kindergarten  does  the  work  for 
which  it  is  designed,  and  is  a  powerful  assistant  to  the 
school ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  primary  school  to 
make  use  of  the  aroused  and  active  mind  of  the  child,  and 
to  give  it  every  opportunity  for  further  growth. 

I  have  asked  some  primary  teachers  whether  the  children 
could  not  do  more  than  the  prescribed  work  in  the  year's  time 
and  thus  gain  more  rapid  promotion,  and  the  answer  given 
was,  "  Yes,  they  could,  but  we  could  not  promote  them  because 
there  would  not  be  room  for  them."    As  long  as  the  chil- 
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dren  are  held  back  because  of  lack  of  room,  we  cannot 
measure  their  possible  development.  I  ventured  in  one  case 
to  suggest  that  the  work  of  the  next  grade  might  be  partially 
accomplished  in  the  lower  room,  but  the  objection  to  this 
was  the  lack  of  proper  materials  and  books.  Lack  of  right 
conditions  must  inevitably  tell  against  any  work,  and  it  will 
tell  most  in  the  lowest  grades  where  conditions  are  least 
favorable  and  most  important. 

The  work  of  our  kindergartens  follows  the  generally  ac- 
cepted lines.  We  have  perhaps  led  in  the  development  and 
variety  of  our  nature  work  ;  and  we  have  made  efforts  to 
introduce  such  modifications  of  other  materials  as  have  been 
adopted  in  many  places.  The  exercises  have  gradually 
assumed  a  more  definite  character  and  greater  unity  of  thought 
and  purpose.  There  is  more  continuity,  as  well  as  greater 
variety,  in  the  work  of  the  year.  We  have,  in  some  direc- 
tions, been  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  materials,  and  we 
fail  to  achieve  the  development  along  these  lines  reached  in 
other  places.  In  many  instances  our  teachers  have  had  to 
buy  materials  and  books  which  ought  to  be  provided  for  the 
children's  use.  As  the  school  age  in  Boston  is  five  years, 
most  of  the  children  leave  the  kindergarten  younger  than 
they  should,  when  the  work  is  only  partially  done,  and  they 
will  therefore  always  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  most  impor- 
tant training.  In  New  York,  where  the  kindergarten  finds 
many  intelligent  and  ardent  advocates  in  public  and  private 
schools  as  well  as  in  charitable  associations,  the  children 
remain  until  they  are  six  years  old  ;  they  are  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  complete  the  course  as  suggested  by  Froebel,  and  to 
have  the  system  tested  thoroughly  and  judged  fairly.  We 
can  never  hope  for  this  as  long  as  we  are  unable  to  extend 
the  kindergarten  to  its  legitimate  limits,  and  can  never  do  the 
great  work  of  solving  this  educational  problem  for  ourselves 
and  the  country  at  large. 

There  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  work  of  our  kinder- 
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gartens  to  which  I  would  call  attention ;  namely,  the  work 
done  by  the  teachers  among  the  families  in  their  several 
districts.  This  work  is  twofold,  and  consists  of  visiting  in  the 
homes  and  conducting  meetings  for  mothers  in  the  kinder- 
garten. We  have  recently  adopted  the  rule  of  the  New  York 
Kindergarten  Association,  and  our  teachers  are  expected  to 
hold  these  meetings  once  a  month  from  October  to  May  ;  they 
have  for  many  years  conducted  them  at  less  regular  intervals. 
The  purpose  of  all  this  work,  Visiting  and  Mothers'  Classes, 
is  to  make  the  kindergarten  a  centre  from  which  influence 
shall  flow  which  shall  help  to  educate  the  community  and 
not  alone  the  children.  Unless  the  work  of  the  school  is 
reinforced  by  the  home  it  is  useless  to  hope  that  its  influence 
will  be  lasting ;  and  the  only  way  to  ensure  this  reinforce- 
ment is  to  till  the  home  with  a  similar  spirit  and  power. 

Doubtless  we  have  passed  the  day  when  the  public  school 
existed  merely  to  educate  the  children  ;  its  ambition  now  is 
to  educate  parents  and  all  the  citizens  in  the  community. 
The  so-called  w  Correlation  of  Home  and  School "  has  em- 
phasized this  fact ;  and  the  lectures  to  parents  here  and  in 
other  cities,  as  well  as  the  educational  clubs  for  teachers  and 
parents,  have  made  it  their  chief  end.  Whether  this  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  custom  long  established  in  connection  with 
the  kindergarten  I  cannot  say  ;  it  has  doubtless  had  its  share 
of  influence  and  helped  to  do  a  most  important  work.  The 
value  of  this  aspect  of  the  kindergarten  has  never  been  fully 
appreciated,  because  it  has  been  done  largely  (e.g.,  the  visit- 
ing in  the  families)  outside  the  school  buildings,  and  because 
its  results  have  not  been  at  once  perceptible  in  the  school- 
room. It  does,  however,  achieve  most  important  results: 
the  teacher  who  becomes  familiar  with  the  children's  home 
life  knows  better  the  inherited  nature  and  power  of  her  pupils 
and  can  measure  and  understand  better  the  effects  of  their 
mental  and  physical  environment.  She  can  physically  and 
mentally  purify  the  home  by  means  of  kindly  and  intelligent 
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advice  and  help,  and  can  and  does  encourage  parents  to 
straggle  against  the  effects  of  heredity  by  giving  them  practi- 
cal ideals  which,  with  her  assistance  and  sympathy,  they 
endeavor  to  live  up  to.  Nothing  touches  mothers,  and  lathers 
too,  more  than  the  welfare  of  their  little  children  ;  for  their 
sakes  the  mothers  have  tried  to  make  the  home  cleaner,  to 
mend  their  own  and  the  children's  clothes,  to  provide  more 
nourishing  food.  For  them  they  have  struggled  with  their 
tempers,  and  with  their  habits  and  language  ;  and  steadily 
the  effect  of  the  friendly  visits  is  gaining  ground,  and  gradu- 
ally transforming  the  homes  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  little 
children.  You  have  but  to  notice  the  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  and  mothers  in  any  of  our  poorer  dis- 
tricts where  a  good  kindergarten  has  been  for  some  time 
established.  It  works,  as  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  has  truly  said,  a 
real  miracle  ;  for  it  transforms  these  homes,  and  introduces 
an  uplifting  influence  where  before  all  tended  to  drag  life 
down. 

Unless  the  teacher  gets  into  the  children's  homes  she  can- 
not directly  help  to  effect  any  of  these  results ;  by  becoming 
the  mother's  friend  she  learns  to  know  the  family  life  and 
circumstances,  and  helps  to  solve  many  moral  and  practical 
problems.  The  fact  that  the  children  are  her  charges,  in 
whom  she  takes  a  vital  interest,  makes  her  visits  natural  and 
welcome  ;  and  she  comes  not  from  the  outside  as  an  intruder, 
but  from  within  as  a  friend.  To  achieve  this  she  must  make 
frequent  visits  and  real  ones,  and  she  must  go  not  to  find 
fault  and  criticise,  but  to  bring  intelligent  sympathy  and 
friendly  assistance. 

The  Mothers'  Classes  held  in  the  kindergartens  are  of  an 
educational  character.  The  teachers  have  on  these  occasions 
spoken  on  special  subjects  and  discussed  them  with  the 
mothers ;  they  have  in  some  instances  secured  the  services 
of  physicians  to  indicate  important  facts  relating  to  the 
physical  care  of  children.    Most  of  the  meetings  have  been 
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devoted  to  explaining  the  nature  and  training  given  in  the 
kindergarten  ;  these  have  resulted  in  a  greater  interest  in 
this  work,  greater  use  of  its  materials  in  the  home,  and  more 
thoughtful  care  of  the  children  generally.  They  have  also 
brought  new  interests  and  meaning  into  the  lives  of  the 
mothers  who  have  attended  them  ;  the  fact  that  matters  con- 
cerning the  education  of  their  children  have  been  laid  before 
them  intelligently  and  respectfully,  that  they  have  been  asked 
to  discuss  them  and  confer  together  about  them,  has  made 
many  a  mother  more  thoughtful,  and  relieved  the  drudgery 
of  many  an  otherwise  monotonous  life.  Many  special  prob- 
lems are  brought  to  the  teachers  in  these  meetings,  and  the 
opportunity  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of  others  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  mothers.  Through  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  visiting  in  the  homes  and  holding  meetings  in 
the  school,  the  kindergarten  becomes  a  centre  of  social 
influence  and  of  education  in  the  community. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  mention  again  the 
meetings  held  with  the  teachers.  These  continue,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  for  purposes  of  practical  and  theoretical  improve- 
ment. It  has  been  our  great  privilege  to  hold  two  courses 
of  lectures  under  the  distinguished  leadership  of  Miss  Susan 
E.  Blow,  who  is  well  known  as  the  greatest  authority  on 
kindergarten  education.  One  of  these  was  a  course  on 
"  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,"  which  many  of  our  teachers  have 
been  studying  carefully  for  several  years ;  the  other  was  a 
course  of  lectures  on  general  educational  subjects,  addressed 
to  teachers  as  well  as  kindergartners,  and  proved  of  great 
value  and  suggestion  to  all  who  heard  them.  The  purpose 
of  all  these  meetings  and  lectures  is  the  self-culture  of  the 
teachers,  which  is  indispensable  to  growth  in  the  power  to 
educate  young  children. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Laura  Fisher. 

Boston,  April  11,  1898. 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  April  12,  1898. 

On  January  25,  1898,  an  order  was  passed  by  the  School 
Board  that  the  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  consider 
and  report  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  expediency  of  request- 
ing the  Commonwealth  to  assume  control  of  the  Normal 
School  now  maintained  by  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  obe- 
dience thereto  the  following  report  is  now  presented.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  committee  undertook  the  consideration 
of  this  question  not  only  with  a  full  realization  of  its  impor- 
tance, but  unswayed  by  prejudice,  with  open  minds,  and 
governed  solely  by  the  desire  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  after 
a  full  and  impartial  investigation  and  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
all  the  arguments  that  could  be  advanced  in  favor  of  and 
against  the  proposition  before  them.  In  the  course  of  their 
investigation  they  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  members  of 
the  School  Board  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
Superintendent  and  Supervisors,  the  masters  of  the  public 
schools,  prominent  educators  and  others  who  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  The  opinion  formed  by 
your  committee  could  be  very  briefly  stated,  but  they  deem 
it  advisable  to  submit  in  some  detail  certain  facts  which  they 
have  gathered  during  their  investigation,  and  which  they 
hope  will  aid  their  associates  upon  the  Board  in  deciding 
this  important  question. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  transferring  the  Boston  Normal 
School  to  the  State  are  briefly  these  : 

I.  That  Boston,  which  pays  36  per  cent,  of  the  State  tax 
at  the  present  time,  should  not  also  be  burdened  with  the 
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expense  of  supporting  a  Normal  School  of  its  own.  The 
question  of  expense  is  always  a  vital  one,  whether  it  be  with 
regard  to  an  individual  or  a  corporation,  and  if  the  city  can 
be  made  to  benefit  in  a  financial  way  by  being  relieved  of  the 
support  of  this  school  this  argument  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration. The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Normal  School 
during  the  past  year  was  $29,000.  The  number  of  pupils 
therein,  two  hundred  eighty-seven.  The  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher,  twenty-two. 

Those  whose  experience  and  good  judgment  should  give 
their  opinion  much  weight  say  very  positively  that  an  attend- 
ance of  at  least  eight  hundred  may  be  reasonabty  expected 
within  a  short  time  in  a  Normal  School  managed  by  the 
State  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Estimating  one  teacher 
for  every  twenty-five  pupils,  this  would  require  thirty-two 
teachers.  One-third  to  one-half  of  these  would  undoubtedly 
be  men.  The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  school  would  be 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000  per  year.  A  suitable  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  metropolitan  district  would  cost 
at  least  $500,000  and  probably  more.  The  site  for  such  a 
school,  if  it  were  located  in  Boston,  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  city  unless  the  State  should  change  the  policy 
which  it  has  uniformly  pursued  in  the  past.  This  means 
that  such  a  school  under  State  management  would  present 
the  following  bill  of  cost  to  the  city  of  Boston  : 

Site  for  the  school  $250,000  upward. 

36  per  cent,  of  cost  of  building .       .  .  180,000 

Total  initiative  cost  $430,000 

Annual  maintenance  from  $27,000  to  $36,000. 

Is  it  presumable  that  the  city  of  Boston  will  save  very 
much  actual  expense  under  this  new  arrangement  over  what 
it  would  have  to  assume  if  it  put  the  present  school  under 
excellent  conditions  for  its  proper  work  ?    If  the  city  secures 
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poorer  facilities  in  any  direction  for  the  training  of  its 
teachers  at  no  less  expense  than  it  should  pay  under  its  own 
management  no  one  would  question  that  the  transfer  Avas 
poor  economy.  This  question  of  expense  has  been  so  em- 
phasized that  the  committee  have  devoted  considerable 
thought  to  that  phase  of  the  question,  and  desire  to  call 
attention  to  tables  contained  in  the  appendix  to  this  report, 
which  will  be  found  instructive  in  this  connection.  One 
other  thought  may  well  be  borne  in  mind.  Is  it  certain  that 
a  State  Normal  School  in  the  metropolitan  district  would  be 
located  in  Boston?  Or  could  Cambridge,  Brookline,  or 
some  other  suburban  city  offer  greater  inducements  for  its 
location  within  their  limits?  Should  such  an  offer  be  ac- 
cepted Boston  would  certainly  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

II.  It  is  said  that  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  school 
would  be  improved  :  Three  points  are  raised  in  criticism  of 
the  present  conditions  :  1.  That  there  is  a  process  of  in- 
breeding engendered  by  the  present  system  which  works 
injury  upon  the  schools.  2.  That  there  is  illiteracy  and 
lack  of  cultivation  among  the  teachers  in  Boston,  of  whom  the 
graduates  of  this  school  form  nearly  one-half.  3.  That  the 
comparison  of  the  graduates  of  the  city  Normal  School  with 
outsiders  who  are  now  teaching  in  Boston  is  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  city  Normal  School.  Let  us  notice  a  few 
points  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  weigh- 
ing these  criticisms. 

With  reference  to  the  process  of  inbreeding  engendered 
by  the  present  system  :  In  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  by 
a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  ?  Is  it  the  same  as 
saying  that  a  young  woman  has  been  born  in  Boston,  edu- 
cated under  the  Boston  system  of  schools,  trained  in  the 
Boston  Normal  School,  and  goes  back  to  work  in  the  same 
schools  in  wdiich  she  was  educated?  This  is  not  the  exact 
truth.  From  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Normal  School  have  received  the  whole  of  their  education 
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outside  of  the  city  of  Boston ;  about  20  per  cent,  have 
received  their  training  partly  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
and  partly  in  outside  schools ;  and  about  60  per  cent,  have 
received  all  their  education  in  the  Boston  schools.  Therefore 
not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  force  of  Boston  is 
at  all  open  to  the  above  description.  Is  this  a  dangerous 
percentage?  And  it  may  also  be  asked,  Do  the  25  per  cent, 
who  have  received  all  their  education  in  Boston  therefore 
seriously  lack  in  originality  or  progressiveness  ? 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  misunderstanding  among 
many  as  to  the  exact  proportion  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  graduates  among  the  teachers  of  the  city.  In  this 
connection  the  following  table  may  be  of  interest : 


Some  may  think,  however,  that  while  the  proportion  is 
not  very  large  at  present  the  appointments  in  recent  years 
are  so  largely  from  the  Normal  School  graduates  that  this 
proportion  will  rapidly  increase.  During  the  two  years  from 
March  1,  1896,  to  March  1,  1898,  there  have  been  three 
hundred  one  teachers  appointed,  of  whom  one  hundred 
forty-three  have  been  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School ;  that  is  to  say,  47J  per  cent,  of  all  the  appointed 
teachers  during  this  time  are  graduates  of  this  school,  as 
against  42  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  now  employed. 
By  grades  they  run  as  follows  : 

42  per  cent,  of  the  women  appointed  as  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 
52  percent,  of  the  women  appointed  as  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools. 
74  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools. 
50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  kindergartens. 


All  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  . 
Women  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
Women  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools 
Primary  teachers  .       .       .  . 
Kindergarten  teachers  .... 


Graduates  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School. 

42  per  cent. 


27  "  " 

45  "  " 

59  " 

33  "  " 
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There  are  one  or  two  significant  facts  in  these  statistics. 
Twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  women  teachers  now  at  work 
in  the  high  schools  and  42  per  cent,  of  the  women  teachers 
appointed  to  positions  in  the  high  schools  during  the  past  two 
years  are  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  no  teachers  are  appointed  in  the  high 
schools  who  have  not  passed  the  Supervisors'  higher  exam- 
ination. One  other  fact  might  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. Of  the  training  teachers,  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  Superintendent  and  Supervisors,  who  were  not  in  service 
in  Boston  in  1872  when  the  Normal  School  started  its  work, 
74  per  cent,  of  the  primary  teachers  are  graduates  of  this 
school  and  69  per  cent,  of  the  grammar  teachers.  These 
teachers  are  selected  on  their  merits  as  teachers  and  with 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  this  special  work. 

Again,  the  Superintendent,  all  the  Supervisors,  every  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  in  the  city,  all  the  men  assistants  in  the  high 
schools  and  sub-masters  in  the  grammar  schools,  73  per  cent, 
of  the  women  teachers  in  the  high  schools,  55  per  cent,  of 
the  women  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools,  41  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  have  all  received  their 
education  and  training  outside  the  city  of  Boston.  Note 
that  among  these  are  all  those  upon  whose  shoulders  is  placed 
the  responsibility  for  shaping  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the 
city.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
great  danger  from  inbreeding  ? 

With  reference  to  illiteracy,  doubtless  some  exists,  but 
the  current  statement  of  its  amount  is  an  exaggeration,  for 
we  all  know  that  one  mistake  overbalances  fifty  correct  in- 
stances in  the  use  of  language  because  it  remains  in  our 
memory.  Do  those  who  raise  this  point  know  the  whole 
field  both  in  Boston  and  outside  of  Boston  ?  Such  a  com- 
parison should  not  be  made  without  statistics  w7ith  reference 
to  all  schools.  These  have  not  been  obtained ;  and  so  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  make  the  comparison  without  them.    The  very 
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practical  question  comes,  Will  this  be  cured  by  transferring 
the  school  to  the  State  ?  It  should  be  stated  that  the  Boston 
Normal  School  endeavors  to  give  its  pupils  as  high  a  degree 
of  culture  as  is  possible,  but  as  yet  the  authority  has  not 
been  given  to  reject  pupils  simply  on  the  ground  of  some 
lack  in  cultivation.  Even  theological  seminaries  do  not  as 
yet  reject  candidates  for  their  diploma  on  account  of  such 
important  matters  as  poor  enunciation  and  weak  logic. 

It  is  claimed  that  better  material  would  throng  a  State 
Normal  School  in  Boston.  Such  a  school  would  draw  largely 
from  the  metropolitan  district,  which  is  a  community  pos- 
sessing city  characteristics.  Of  the  graduates  from  the  high 
schools  in  those  communities,  some  become  women  of  leisure, 
some  go  to  college,  some  marry,  some  enter  the  industrial 
and  commercial  avenues  that  are  opening  so  rapidly  to 
women  ;  the  residue  —  a  goodly  number  —  enter  our  Normal 
Schools.  According  to  statistics  and  according  to  the 
most  careful  observations,  the  pupils  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools  do  not  at  the  present  time  surpass  the  pupils  in 
the  Boston  Normal  School  either  in  natural  or  acquired 
qualities.  Eeference  to  a  table  contained  in  the  appendix 
will  show  very  clearly  that  in  one  respect  at  least  the  city 
and  the  State  schools  stand  on  an  equality. 

Mr.  Burke,  whose  article  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for 
October,  1897,  attracted  so  much  attention,  said  recently  in 
a  private  interview  :  "  I  have  visited  all  the  Normal  Schools 
of  the  State,  and  the  more  important  ones  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  here  in  Boston 
the  greatest  maturity,  intelligence,  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion." 

Members  of  the  School  Board  and  principals  of  schools 
have  often  compared  pupils  coming  to  them  from  the  Boston 
Normal  School  with  those  who  apply  for  positions  from  out- 
side the  city,  and  their  criticisms  are  not  favorable  to  the  city 
school.    It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  an  unfair  comparison, 
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because  the  poorest  of  the  inexperienced  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School  are  compared  with  those  from 
outside  who  have  had  several  years  of  successful  experience 
before  applying  for  the  position.  A  fair  comparison  would 
be  between  the  poorest  of  the  city  graduates  and  the  poorest 
outside  who  are  now  stranded  in  country  schools. 

[II.  Tt  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  easier  to  appoint 
teachers  independently  of  moral  or  political  influence.  This 
hardly  seems  a  strong  argument  either  in  favor  of  or  against 
the  Boston  Normal  School.  The  mere  fact  that  a  young 
woman  living  in  Boston  had  received  her  professional  training 
in  a  Normal  School  managed  by  the  State  would  not  prevent 
her  and  her  friends  from  seeking  an  appointment  in  the 
Boston  schools  just  as  they  do  now.  If  qualified,  she  would 
have  the  same  claims  for  consideration  that  she  has  now  ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  between  herself  and  another  equally  well 
qualified,  but  a  non-resident,  she  would  have  the  advantage. 
So  it  has  ever  been,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  be,  unless  positive 
rules  are  adopted  for  the  preference  of  non-residents  to 
residents. 

A  serious  objection  to  the  proposed  transfer  is  the  idea 
of  a  State  Normal  School  for  Boston  which  is  held  by  some 
members  of  the  State  Board.  Their  idea  is  of  a  school 
of  collegiate  rank,  having  a  four  years'  course  of  study, 
drawing  its  students  from  what  Dr.  Holmes  has  called  the 
"  Brahmin  class"  of  New  England  society.  The  school  is 
to  be  in  some  way  associated  with  the  scientific,  literary, 
musical,  and  art  institutions  of  the  city,  and  is  to  be  made 
attractive  by  this  association.  The  aim  is  to  make  it  a  con- 
spicuous jewel  in  the  crown  of  Massachusetts.  It  should  be 
considered  that  such  an  institution  would  be  enormously 
expensive,  and  that  Boston's  share  of  the  expense  would  far 
outrun  any  probable  cost  of  maintaining  its  own  city  school, 
even  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  than  that  now  existing. 
It  should  be  considered  further  that  such  a  school^would  not 
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do  the  work  of  a  city  training  school.  Its  graduates  would 
be  impelled  by  birth  and  training  to  aspire  to  positions  in 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Young  women  who  plan  to  teach 
in  elementary  schools  cannot,  as  things  now  are,  afford  such 
extended  and  elaborate  preparatory  training.  They  must 
get  to  work  more  quickly  and  make  up  deficiencies  by  post- 
graduate study,  as  hundreds  of  them  are  now  doing.  If  the 
State  Board  of  Education  wishes  to  establish  such  a  .school  in 
Boston  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
undertake  it,  without  disturbing  the  existing  school.  The 
city  certainly  needs  its  own  school.  If  the  State  needs  a 
Normal  College,  Boston  is  large  enough  to  hold  them  both. 

Such  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Indian- 
apolis, Washington,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Columbus  all  maintain  Normal  Schools  of  their 
own,  and  Baltimore,  which  has  forty-two  scholarships  in  a 
State  Normal  School,  has  repeatedly  petitioned  for  authority 
to  organize  a  training  school  of  its  own.  Philadelphia  has  a 
Normal  School  building,  which  cost  about  half  a  million 
dollars,  independent  of  a  training  school. 

While  in  a  general  way  the  system  of  public  schools  in 
the  State  is  one,  yet  there  are  local  differences  in  the  points 
of  emphasis  which  differentiate  the  schools  of  one  commun- 
ity from  another.  These  local  differences  a  State  Normal 
School  must  ignore.  The  city  school  can  recognize  them, 
and  can  fit  itself  to  the  local  conditions  and  the  local  de- 
mands. The  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  Boston  in  a 
State  school  would  require  the  most  delicate  adjustment  of 
the  relations  between  the  city  and  the  State,  and  would  give 
rise  to  endless  friction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
plan  gives  a  unity  to  the  educational  work  of  the  city  which 
is  especially  valuable  in  several  directions.  The  educational 
experts  who  are  engaged  by  this  Board  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  our  schools  know  the  needs  of  the  Boston 
schools  better  than  any  one  else  can  know  them.    They  can 
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supply  these  needs  more  readily  when  the  control  of  the 
training  of  the  teachers,  and  hence  the  determination  of 
the  qualifications  of  these  teachers,  is  a  part  of  the  school 
system  of  which  they  have  charge,  (live  to  the  Normal 
School  a  suitable  building  and  thorough  equipment,  and  to 
the  Superintendent  and  Supervisors  greater  freedom  to  act 
on  strictly  educational  questions,  and  progress  will  be  made 
toward  the  improvement  of  existing  conditions  which  would 
be  impossible  under  State  management. 

Experience  has  shown  also  that  whenever  it  is  desired  to 
introduce  new  subjects  or  new  methods  of  teaching  into  the 
schools  of  the  city  the  Normal  School  has  been  an  invalu- 
able aid  in  at  least  three  respects  :  First,  the  teachers  in 
the  Normal  School  immediately  apply  themselves  to  working 
out  the  details  of  the  new  work  and  teaching  them  to  the 
pupils.  Second,  the  school  graduates,  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  new  pupils  each  year,  equipped  to  do  this  new  work. 
Third,  for  eight  months  in  the  year  the  Normal  pupils  are  at 
work  in  the  different  schools  of  the  city,  observing  and  prac- 
tising. Each  one  of  them  has  a  knowledge  more  or  less 
complete  of  this  new  work  which  she  is  ready  to  put  into 
practice.  This  has  been  shown  in  the  past  in  many  ways, 
notably  in  the  introduction  of  drawing,  music,  kinder- 
gartening,  physical  training,  etc.  By  these  three  means  the 
new  work  is  more  rapidly  and  universally  introduced  into  the 
schools  than  would  be  possible  were  it  not  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Normal  School. 

Should  the  school  be  given  over  to  the  State  there  would 
without  question  be  a  largely  increased  attendance.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  school  would  reach  the 
number  of  eight  hundred  within  a  short  time.  This  would 
have  a  very  marked  effect  in  certain  respects  upon  the  work 
of  the  school  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  it.  Whenever 
a  school,  more  especially  a  professional  school,  increases  in 
size  beyond  a  certain  number  the  quality  of  the  work  be- 
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comes  in  a  measure  inferior,  because  of  the  lack  of  that  very 
vital  element,  a  personal  knowledge  of  every  pupil  by  the 
teachers  of  the  school. 

In  the  next  place,  increase  in  numbers  would  produce 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  proper  facilities  for 
the  observation  and  practice  work  of  the  pupils.  At  present 
the  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  have  sixteen  weeks  of  obser- 
vation and  practice  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  one  pupil  in 
a  room,  placed  in  charge  of  a  teacher  selected  on  account  of 
superior  ability.  This  is  possible  when  the  numbers  are 
limited.  A  moment's  thought  will  indicate  the  difficulty  of 
securing  facilities  for  eight  hundred  to  observe  and  practice 
in  the  schools  of  Boston  without  materially  affecting  the  w^ork 
of  those  schools  to  their  disadvantage.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  as  many  of  the  pupils  would  come  from  outlying  cities 
the  observation  work  could  be  secured  in  those  schools. 
This  introduces  another  most  important  factor;  namely,  the 
difference  in  methods  as  well  as  subjects  in  these  various 
cities.  This  would  also  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  Normal 
teachers  to  visit  them  for  criticism.  It  might  necessitate  the 
separation  of  the  Normal  training  work  and  the  criticism  of 
the  pupils  in  their  observation.  This  would  be  a  distinct 
disadvantage  both  to  the  Normal  School  work  and  to  the 
pupils  in  their  practice  work.  The  Normal  School  teachers 
are  by  this  criticism  of  the  practice  work  kept  closely  in 
touch  with  the  practical  side  of  teaching,  and  thus  the  theo- 
retical work  which  they  present  in  the  Normal  School  is  of  a 
much  more  practical  nature  than  it  would  be  under  any  other 
system.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  this  most 
important  part  of  the  Avork  of  training  our  teachers  would 
be  affected  for  the  worse  by  the  proposed  change? 

Were  there  no  city  Normal  School  all  candidates  for  the 
eligible  list  would  be  compelled  to  pass  the  Supervisors'  ex- 
amination, while  under  the  present  system  every  graduate 
of  the  city  school  is  eligible  for  appointment  as  a  teacher 
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without  further  examination.  But  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten  that  the  Supervisors'  examination  is  not  an  absolute  bar 
to  the  admission  of  poor  teachers.  A  high  degree  of  scholar- 
ship is  no  guarantee  of  success  in  teaching,  and  a  scholarship 
test  alone  is  as  likely  to  shut  out  good  teachers  as  poor  ones. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  a  sift- 
ing-out  process  that  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  Normal 
School  that  is  clearly  shown  by  reference  to  the  following 
table  : 

1894.     1895.    1896.  1897 

Percentage  of  those  applying  for  admis- 
sion from  outside  who  do  not  graduate, 
Percentage  of  those  from  Boston  high 


I'  I      49     55     34     38  '  40 


schools  who  do  not  graduate 


lh    15     16h     7h  12 
/ 


That  is  to  say,  out  of  every  one  hundred  young  women  from 
high  schools  outside  of  Boston  who  present  themselves  at  the 
Normal  School,  thirty-four  are  refused  admission  and  ten 
more  are  dropped  for  poor  work  in  the  school .  Out  of  every 
one  hundred  young  women  who  enter  from  the  Boston  high 
schools,  twelve  are  dropped  for  poor  work  in  the  school. 

The  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  constitute  a  class  of 
persons  in  the  community  peculiarly  fitted  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  Normal  School  as  an  integral  part  of  our  system 
since  they  annually  receive  fresh  accessions  to  their  corps  of 
teachers  from  the  graduates  of  this  school.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  committee  tnese  masters  have  been  assembled  on 
two  occasions,  and  invited  to  express  their  individual  and 
collective  opinion  on  the  question  of  retaining  the  Normal 
School  under  its  present  control.  At  the  second  meeting, 
held  March  22,  the  following  resolve  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

"  Resolved  by  the  masters  of  the  schools  of  Boston  :  That 
the  best  educational  interests  of  our  city  require  the  main- 
tenance by  the  city  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  Normal  School." 

One  other  point  should  be  referred  to  briefly.    There  does 
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not  apparently  exist  any  general  desire  that  this  school  shall 
be*surrendered  to  the  State.  If  public  opinion  is  in  favor 
of  the  change  it  has  certainly  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  and  they  have  also  been  unable  to  ascertain, 
though  diligent  inquiry  has  been  made,  that  the  State  itself 
desires  to  assume  the  burden  of  another  Normal  School. 
Neither  has  any  assurance  been  obtained  that  if  our  own 
school  should  be  abandoned  a  State  school  would  be  located 
in  Boston  and  conducted  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
our  public-school  system. 

An  effort  was  made  early  in  the  current  year  to  obtain 
an  appropriation  of  $200,000  from  the  Legislature  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  for  this  school,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  by  this  time  some  progress  would  have  been  made  in 
that  direction.  The  Legislature,  however,  while  making 
adequate  provision  for  additional  Latin  and  high  school 
accommodations,  failed  to  take  favorable  action  with  regard 
to  the  Normal  School,  owing  mainly  to  the  existing  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  its  future  control.  No  reference  is 
necessary  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  school 
labors,  and  has  labored  for  years,  as  to  building  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  needless  to  again  state  in  detail  its  lack  of 
proper  accommodations.  Its  necessities  have  been  repeatedly 
alluded  to  in  the  reports  of  its  head-master  and  of  the 
Superintendent.  Yearly  its  condition  in  these  respects  be- 
comes more  pressing,  and  its  usefulness  and  value  more  and 
rnore  impaired.  Yet  let  it  once  be  definitely  settled  that  it 
shall  continue  under  its  present  management,  and  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  suitable  accommodations  and  equipment 
will  be  provided  to  place  it  in  a  position  commensurate  with 
the  dignity  and  wealth  of  a  city  abundantly  able  to  fitly 
maintain  all  the  schools  it  may  establish. 

With  the  sincere  hope  that  this  question  of  the  control  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School,  which  has  repeatedly  arisen 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  to  the  injury  of  the  school 
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and  the  disturbance  of  its  functions,  may  at  this  time  be 
definitely  settled,  your  committee  submit  the  result  of  their 
investigation,  and  recommend  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  re- 
quest the  Commonwealth  to  assume  control  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School. 

1.  Because  Boston's  share  in  the  financial  support  of  a 
State  Normal  School  for  the  metropolitan  district  would  be  as 
great  as  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  her  own  Normal 
School. 

2.  Because  Boston  would  lose  the  direct  control  she  now 
exercises  over  the  scholastic  and  the  professional  training  of 
nearly  one-half  of  her  teachers. 

3.  Because  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  State 
Normal  School  would  insist  on  any  higher  qualifications  in 
scholarship  for  admission  or  for  graduation  than  are  now 
insisted  on  by  the  city  Normal  School,  so  long  as  the  State 
School  kept  itself  to  the  business  of  preparing  teachers  for 
the  grammar  and  primary  schools  of  its  district. 

4.  Because,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  State  Normal  School 
should  assume  the  function  of  preparing  teachers  for  high 
schools,  throwing  its  chief  energy  into  that  work  and  becom- 
ing an  institution  of  something  like  collegiate  rank,  as  has 
been  forcibly  suggested  by  the  advocates  of  a  change,  then 
it  would  become  necessary  for  Boston  to  maintain  a  city 
training  school,  as  many  cities  and  towns  find  it  necessary 
now  ;  and  this  city  training  school  would  be  simply  the  city 
Normal  School  under  a  new  name. 

5.  Because  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  by  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  Boston  could  escape 
the  necessity  of  employing  in  her  own  schools  a  large  number 
of  beginners  ;  nor  that  these  beginners,  even  if  they  came  in 
large  numbers  from  other  cities  and  towns,  would  differ 
materially  in  character,  culture,  and  professional  preparation 
from  the  beginners  who  now  come  from  the  city  Normal 
School . 
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6.  Because  by  keeping  the  training  of  teachers  largely  in 
her  own  hands  the  city  can  move  easily  and  meet  readily  the 
demands  for  improvements  and  reforms  in  education.  As 
drawing,  music,  kindergartening,  and  physical  culture  have 
been  greatly  promoted  in  the  schools  through  the  direct 
agency  of  the  city  Normal  School,  so  will  nature  work,  manual 
training,  and  other  improvements  be  promoted,  and  have 
already,  so  far  as  limited  facilities  permitted,  been  promoted 
in  the  same  way. 

7.  Because  the  Boston  Normal  School  was  established  for 
the  very  purpose  of"  giving  professional  instruction  to  young 
women  who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,"  and  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  encourage  to  a  reason- 
able extent  young  women  born  and  educated  in  Boston  to 
enter  the  public-school  service,  while  it  would  be  unwise  to 
discourage  them. 

8.  Because  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that,  with  a 
new  building,  adequate  equipment,  and  proper  support,  all 
provided  by  the  city,  the  Boston  Normal  School  can  and 
will  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  well  in 
advance  of  most  other  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
both  in  respect  to  high  scholarship  demanded  for  admission 
and  in  respect  to  thorough  professional  training  given  in  the 
school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  E.  COURTNEY, 

Chairman, 
EDWARD  I.  ALDRICH, 
WILLIAM  H.  BOWDLEAR, 
HENRY  D.  HUGGAN, 

Committee. 


APPENDIX. 


Table  showing  cost  of  New  State  Normal  School  Buildings. 

Fitchburg   $177,000  00 

Hyannis     ........  138,300  00 

Lowell   220,000  00 

North  Adams   165,000  00 

Salem,  includes  Model  School      .        .        .  268,000  00 


Table  showing  appropriations  made  for  maintenance  of 
State  Normal  Schools  for  the  year  1898. 
Bridgewater 
Fitchburg1  . 


Framingham 
Hyannis 
Lowell 
North  Adams 
Normal  Art 
Salem 

Westfield  . 
Worcester  . 


$40,053  00 

24,750  00 

24,500  00 

22,475  00 

29,915  00 

24,925  00 

22,050  00 

25,025  00 

24,990  00 

21,450  00 


Table  showing  Number  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  Normal  Schools, 
December  1,  1897. 


Bridgewater 
Framingham 

Salem  

Westfield  .  . . 
Worcester  .  . 
Boston  ...... 


No.  of  Teachers. 


Men.  Women. 


7 

13 
8 
5 
8 

10 


No.  of  Pupils 
in  Attendance. 


Men.  Women. 


48 


Total. 


222 

270 

19 

109 

109 

8 

139 

139 

12 

102 

103 

13 

175 

186 

15 

287 

287 

22 

Average  No. 

of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 
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Table   showing   Occupations  of   Parents  of  Pupils   entering  the 
Boston  and  State  Normal  Schools,  according  to  Latest 
Reports,  given  in  Per  Cents. 


Professional  men  .... 

Manufacturers  j 

Merchants  and  tradesmen, 

Farmers  .  

Contractors  and  builders  . 
Book-keepers,  clerks,  etc.  . 
Supts.  and  foremen  .... 

Agents   

Carpenters,  etc  

Mechanics  I 

Engineers,  janitors,  etc.  .  . 

Railroad  men  

Expressmen  j 

Policemen  

Coachmen  

Laborers  

Sea  captains  and  mariners, 
Public  officials  


- 


45 


|  26 
5 


28 


26 
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NOMINATIONS  FOR  REELECTION. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL   AND   CHURCHILL  PRESS. 
18  9  8. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  14,  1898. 
The  Committee  on  Nominations  have  considered  the  nomi- 
nations submitted  to  them  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
by  the  committees  in  charge,  and  recommend  for  reelection 
the  following-named  instructors  to  serve  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  School  Committee,  and  for  the  term  ending  August 
31,  1899. 

The  number  of  teachers  recommended  for  reelection  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  by  the  rules  is  fifty-eight. 
Of  the  fifty-eight  extra  teachers  there  are  six  cases  where 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  case  falls  nine  or  less  below 
the  number  authorizing  their  appointment.  There  are 
twenty-four  teachers,  to  which  the  several  schools  and  dis- 
tricts are  entitled  under  the  rules,  which  are  not  asked  for, 
so  that  the  real  number  of  extra  teachers  called  for  in  excess 
of  the  number  authorized  by  the  rules  is  thirty- four.  We 
submit  that  this  is  a  very  small  number  of  extra  teachers  to 
ask  for  in  a  corps  of  over  sixteen  hundred  instructors. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  appointment  of  these  extra 
teachers,  which  seem  to  us  just  and  sufficient,  are  on  account 
(1)  of  insufficient  accommodations,  (2)  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  classes  outside  the  regular  school  buildings, 
(3)  the  necessity  of  establishing  classes,  with  less  than  the 
standard  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  in  certain  growing 
sections  of  the  city  which  are  remote  from  other  schools. 
The  rules  provide  that  this  committee  may  allow  extra 
teachers  to  preserve  the  proper  grading  of  the  schools,  and 
on  account  of  insufficient  seating  capacity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  extra  teachers  asked  for : 
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One  each  in  the  Charlesto  wn  High,  Dorchester  High, 
Roxbury  High,  and  West  Roxbury  High  Schools. 

Grammar  Schools.  —  Three  in  the  Washington  Allston 
District ;  two  in  the  Edward  Everett  District ;  one  each  in 
the  Adams,  Agassiz,  Bennett,  Bigelow,  Bowdoin,  Brimmer, 
Chapman,  Charles  Sumner,  Christopher  Gibson,  Dillaway, 
Emerson,  George  Putnam,  Hancock,  Hyde,  Lincoln,  Long- 
fellow, Lyman,  Martin,  Mather,  Minot,  Norcross,  Prescott, 
Prince,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  Shurtlefi',  Tilcston,  Warren,  and 
Winthrop  Districts. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Three  each  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Lawrence  Districts  ;  two  each  in  the  Bigelow,  Dudley,  and 
Norcross  Districts  ;  one  each  in  the  Bowdoin,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Comins,  Dwight,  John  A.  Andrew,  Prescott,  Robert  G. 
Shaw,  Shurtlefi*,  and  Warren  Districts. 

The  Board  has  by  special  votes  during  the  past  few  years 
authorized  the  appointment  of  teachers  with  higher  ranks 
than  the  rules  allow,  viz.  :  One  sub-master  in  the  Bennett 
District ;  one  sub-master  in  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  District ; 
one  sub-master  in  the  Lewis  District ;  one  sub-master  in  the 
Mather  District ;  one  sub-master  in  the  Quincy  District ;  one 
sub-master  in  the  Washington  Allston  District ;  one  first 
assistant,  grammar  school,  in  the  Christopher  Gibson  Dis- 
trict ;  one  first  assistant,  grammar  school,  in  the  Emerson 
District ;  one  first  assistant,  grammar  school,  in  the  Long- 
fellow District ;  one  first  assistant,  grammar  school,  in  the 
Robert  G.  Shaw  District;  one  first  assistant,  primary  school, 
in  the  Dwight  District ;  and  one  first  assistant,  primary 
school,  in  the  Rice  Training  School.  The  Board  has  allowed 
an  extra  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  District ;  an  extra  assistant, 
grammar  school,  in  the  Agassiz  District,  and  the  same  in 
the  Prince  District.  The  Board  has  also,  from  time  to  time, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  extra  ungraded  classes.  The 
rules  allow  but  one  ungraded  class  in  each  district.  At 
present  there  are  allowed  eleven  ungraded  classes  in  the 
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Eliot  District,  eight  in  the  Hancock  District,  four  each  in 
the  Lawrence  and  Phillips  Districts,  three  each  in  the  Bige- 
low,  Norcross,  and  Wells  Districts,  and  two  each  in  the 
Agassiz,  Brimmer,  Corains,  Dearborn,  Dudley,  Franklin, 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  John  A.  Andrew,  Lyman,  Quincy,  Sher- 
win,  and  Shurtleff  Districts. 

Section  88  of  the  rules  is  as  follows  : 

Sect.  88.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  at  the  annual  canvass  of 
teachers  for  reelection  that  teachers  are  employed  with  ranks  higher 
than  the  rules  allow,  such  teachers  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  committees  in  charge,  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
be  continued  in  their  ranks  for  two  years,  and  if  at  the  end  of  two 
years  such  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  their  ranks  they  shall  be  reduced 
in  rank ;  provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  whose 
ranks  have  been  authorized  by  special  vote  of  the  Board. 

Teachers  with  ranks  higher  than  the  rules  allow,  for  whom 
no  special  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Board,  are  serving 
as  follows : 

Roxbury  High  School.  —  One  junior-master. 
Bigelow  District.  —  One  first  assistant,  grammar  school. 
Brimmer  District.  —  One  sub-master. 
Bunker  Hill  District.  —  One  first  assistant,  grammar 
school. 

Charles  Sumner  District.  —  One  first  assistant,  grammar 
school ;  one  first  assistant,  primary  school. 

Dillaway  District.  — One  first  assistant,  primary  school. 

Edward  Everett  District.  —  One  first  assistant,  grammar 
school. 

Lincoln  District.  —  One  sub-master. 
Sherwin  District.  —  One  sub-master,  one  first  assistant, 
primary  school. 

The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
orders,  the  first  two  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 
For  the  Committee, 

Thomas  F.  Strange, 

Chairman. 
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1.  Ordered,  That  teachers  with  higher  ranks  than  the 
rules  allow  be  authorized  for  the  school  year  1898-99  as 
follows  :  One  sub-master  in  the  Bennett  District ;  one  sub- 
master  in  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  District ;  one  sub-master  in 
the  Lewis  District ;  one  sub-master  in  the  Mather  District ; 
one  sub-master  in  the  Quincy  district ;  one  sub-master  in  the 
Washington  Allston  District;  one  first  assistant,  grammar 
school,  in  the  Christopher  Gibson  District;  one  first  assist- 
ant, grammar  school,  in  the  Emerson  District;  one  firsl 
assistant,  grammar  school,  in  the  Longfellow  District;  one 
first  assistant,  grammar  school,  in  the  Robert  G.  Shaw 
District;  one  first  assistant,  primary  school,  in  the  Dwight 
District;  and  one  first  assistant,  primary  school,  in  the  Rice 
Training  School. 

2.  Ordered,  That  ungraded  classes  be  allowed  in  the 
following-named  districts,  as  stated  :  Agassiz,  two  ;  Bigelow, 
three  ;  Brimmer,  two  ;  Comins,  two  ;  Dearborn,  two  ;  Dudley, 
two  ;  Eliot,  eleven  ;  Franklin,  two  ;  Hancock,  eight ;  Henry 
L.  Pierce,  two;  John  A.  Andrew,  two;  Lawrence,  four; 
Lyman,  two;  Norcross,  three;  Phillips,  four;  Quincy,  two; 
Sherwin,  two  ;  Shurtleff,  two  ;  Wells,  three. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  nomination  of  teachers  for  reelec- 
tion, to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1899,  as  contained  and 
specified  in  School  Document  No.  5,  1898,  be  confirmed. 
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NOI1MAL  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  319.  Entitled  to  10 
teachers;  12  employed. 

To   SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Assts.  : 

Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Lillian  M.  Towne. 

For  TERM  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Special  Kinder g artening  :  Mary 
O.  Shutc. 

RICE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  765.    Entitled  to  15 
regular  teachers,  1  special;  16  employed. 

To  SERVE    DIJUINfi     TIIIO     PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  — 1st 

Asst.:  Mary  E.  Mailman.    Asst.:  Margaret  A.  Leahy. 

FOR  term  ENDING  A.UGUST  .'>1,  1899.  —  Asst.  :  Julia  II.  Neil. 
On  Probation. — 1st  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Mabel  L  Emerson. 

APPLETON— STREET  KINDERGARTEN. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Asst.:  Edith  F.  Winsor. 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  daring  the  year,  676.  Entitled  to  20 
teachers;  18  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  ok  the  School  Committee. — Junior 
Masters:  Selah  Howell,  Alarie  Stone. 

FOR  TERM  ENDING  August  31,  1899. — Junior  Masters:  Henry  E.  Eraser, 
William  P.  Henderson. 

On  Probation.  Junior  Master  :  Patrick  T.  Campbell. 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  8513.  Entitled  to  1 
master  and  12  assistants;  12  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  J899.  —  Assts. :  Mary  D.  Davenport,  Ellen 
C.  Griswold,  Abby  C.  Howes,  Helen  A.  Stuart. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.  :  Sybil  B.  Aldrich,  Matilda  A.  Eraser. 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Bovs  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  281.  Entitled  to  8 
teachers ;  8  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.  :  Eunice  A.  Critchett, 
Elvira  B.  Smith. 

On  Probation. — Assts.:  Laura  M.  Kendriek,  Lucy  W.  Warren. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Bovs  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  313.  Entitled  to  9 
teachers ;  10  employed. 

For  term  kndino  August  31,  1899. — Assts.:  Elizabeth  G.  Dowd, 
Marion  K.  N orris,  Abby  M.  Thompson. 

On  Probation.  — Assts.  :  Lotta  A.  Clark,  Harriet  E.  Hutchinson. 
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DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  tbe  year,  327.  Entitled  to  9 
teachers;  10  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  — Asst.  : 

Margaret  Cunningham. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.  ;  Anna  M.  Fries,  Jane  A. 
McLellan. 

On  Proration. — Assts.:  Louisa  E.  Humphrey,  Katherine  K.  Marlow. 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  233.  Entitled  to  7 
teachers ;  7  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.  :  Grace  M.  Crawford, 
Lucia  R.  Peabody. 

On  Probation.  — Asst.  :  Gracia  E.  Read. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  955.  Entitled  to  27 
teachers ;  25  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Junior  Masters:  Peter  F.  Gart- 
land,  Frederic  B.  Hall,  Charles  E.  Stetson. 

On  Probation.  —  Master  :  William  T.  Strong. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  976.  Entitled  to  1 
master  and  28  assistants;  25  employed. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Asst.  : 

Mary  E.  Winn. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.:  Elizabeth  M.  Richardson, 
Laura  E.  Richardson,  May  M.  Smith,  Grace  G.  Starbird. 
On  Probation.  —  Asst.  :  Sarah  E.  Potter. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  330.    Entitled  to  14 

teachers;  11  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Junior 

Masters  :  William  Fuller,  Roswell  Parish. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Instructors:  Ludwig  Frank,  John 
W.  Raymond,  jr.,  Herbert  M.  Woodward.  Instructor  in  Metal  Working  : 
Allan  K.  Sweet.    Asst.  Instructor  :  Harriet  E.  Bird. 

On  Probation. — Junior  Master:  Charles  L.  Reed.  Asst.  Instructor: 
Frank  B.  Masters. 

ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  004.  Entitled  to  17 
teachers;  18  employed. 

To   SERVE  DURING  THE   PLEASURE   OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  Asst. 

Principal:  Jennie  R.  Ware.  Assts.:  Josephine  W.  Greenlaw,  Maud  G. 
Leadbetter,  Mabel  F.  Wheaton,  Eugenia  M.  Williams. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Junior  Masters  :  Josiah  M.  Kagan, 
Irving  H.  Upton.    Assts.  :  Mary  H.  Gibbons,  Charlotte  A.  Maynard. 

On  Probation. — Junior  Master:   Lyman  G.  Smith.    Asst.:  Florence 

E.  Leadbetter. 
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WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  252.  Entitled  to  7 
teachers ;  8  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Junior  Master :  George  F.  Par- 
tridge. Assts.  :  George  A.  Cowen,  Caroline  W.  Trask,  Blanche  G. 
Wetherbee. 

On  Probation.  ■ — Assts.  :  Florence  B.  Kimball,  Fannie  B.  Wilson. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

ADAMS  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  455.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  445.    Entitled  to  7  regular  teachers,  1  special;  9 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  329.  Entitled  to 
6  teachers ;  6  employed. 

To    SERVE     DDRING  THE    PLEASURE    OF  THE    SCHOOL     COMMITTEE.  — 1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School:  Ellen  M.  Robbins. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Asst.,  Primary  School :  Helen  L. 
Dennison. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.  Primary  School :  Annie  A.  Doran. 

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  657.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  644.    Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special  ; 

13  employed. 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  512.  Entitled  to 
9  teachers  ;  8  employed 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Sub- 
Master :  Harry  N.  Andrews.  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Martha  P.  M. 
Walker.    1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Marietta  Duncan. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Annie 
L.  Evans,  Florence  M.  Glover.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Catherine  F. 
AtAvood,  Mary  E.  Sheridan. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Gertrude  L.  Gardner.  Asst., 
Primary  School :  Gertrude  W.  Merrill. 

EMERSON  DISTRICT    (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  949.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  940.    Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  1  special;  18 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  785.    Entitled  to 

14  teachers  ;  14  employed. 

TO  SERVE  DURING    THE  PLEASURE  OF    THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  — Asst., 

Grammar  School:  Sara  F.  Littlefield.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Mary 
E.  Plummer. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School: 
Bremen  E.  Sinclair.  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Louise  S.  Hotchkiss.  Assts., 
Primary  School :  Sarah  A.  Atwood,  Margaret  E.  Gray,  Annie  F.  McGilli- 
cuddy,  Isabella  J.  Ray. 

On  Probation. — Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Ethel  C.  Brown.  Assts., 
Primary  School:  Helen  A.  Burke,  Florence  Covington,  Charlotte  A.  Fraser, 
Grace  H.  Mareman. 
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LYMAN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  669.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  653.  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  2  special;  14 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  526.  Entitled  to 
9  teachers;  9  employed. 

To    SERVE    DURING     THE  PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst. j  Grammar  School :  Nellie  M.  Porter.  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Julia 
A.  Logan. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Kath- 
erine  G.  Garrity,  Helen  Harvie,  Mary  F.  Moore,  Eva  L.  Morley.  Cora  F. 
Murphy.  Assts.,  Primary  School  :  Lucy  M.  Goodwin,  Graee  O.  Peterson, 
Adelaide  R.  Porter. 

On  Probation.  — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Leonora  E.  Scolley,  Loretta 
Sullivan.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary  E.  Williams.  Asst.,  Pri- 
mary School  :  Alvira  M.  Bartlett. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  587.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  536.  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special;  12 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  410.  Entitled  to 
7  teachers  ;  10  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  1st 
Asst.,  Primary  School :  Elizabeth  B.  Norton. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Jose- 
phine F.  Hannon. 

FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  628.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  612.  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special;  12 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  548.  Entitled  to 
10  teachers;  10  employed. 

TO   SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.        1st  Asst., 

Primary  School :  Frances  M.  Lamson. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Martha 
J.  Bryant,  Margaret  A.  Mernin,  Helen  G.  Stark.  Asst.,  Primary  School  : 
Lena  E.  Campbell. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Ella  M.  Donkin,  Mary  A. 
Quirk. 

HARVARD  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  713.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  649.    Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special;  13 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  654.  Entitled  to 
12  teachers;  12  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  — Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Mabel  P.  Foster.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Fanny 
A.  Foster,  Agnes  A.  Herlihy.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Effie  A.  Kettell. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School  :  Eliza- 
beth B.  Porter.    Asst.,  Primary  School :  S.  Janet  Jameson. 
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PRESCOTT  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  500.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  404.  Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  1  special; 
10  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  413.  Entitled  to 
7  teachers;  8  employed. 

To    SERVE    DURING    THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.    1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School :  Mary  E.  Franklin. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1800.  —  Sub-Blaster  :  Melzar  H.  Jackson. 
Assts.,  Grammar  School  :  Elizabeth  F.  Curry,  Mary  E.  Moran,  Margaret  M. 
Whalen.    Assts.,  Primary  School  :  Grace  A.  Park,  Lillian  M.  Park. 

On  Proration.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School  :  Mary  E.  Kent. 

WARREN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  630.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  627.    Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special;  13 
employed. 

Primary  Schools. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  330.  Entitled  to 
6  teachers;  7  employed. 

TO   SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.    Asst., 

Grammar  School :  Rose  M.  Cole. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1800.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Caro- 
line A.  Meade,  Georgietta  Sawyer. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Abbie  M.  Mott.  Assts., 
Grammar  School  :  Angelia  M.  Courtney,  Ellen  M.  O'Connor. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Gramjiar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  485.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  473.  Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  1  special;  10 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  450.  Entitled  to 
8  teachers  ;  0  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  1st 
Asst.,  Primary  School:  Elizabeth  R.  Preston. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1800.  — Assts.,  Primary  School:  Ger- 
trude G.  O'Brien,  Elizabeth  N.  Smith,  Eliza  A.  Thomas. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School  :  Catherine  M.  Dolan. 

ELIOT  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  1,215.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  1,181.  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  11  special  ; 
25  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  626.  Entitled  to 
11  teachers;  11  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.    Assts., 

Grammar  School :  Ellen  G.  Desmond,  E.  Idella  Seldis.  1st  Asst.,  Primary 
School :  Carrie  A.  Waugh. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1800.  — Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Martha  J. 
Ambrose,  Charlotte  A.  Hood,  Susie  F.  Jordan,  Helen  G.  Shannon,  Josephine 
L.  Smith.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Rosa  M.  E.  Reggio.  Assts.,  Pri- 
mary School:  Ellen  G.  Bird,  Sylvia  A.  Richards,  Winifred  C.  Wolff. 

On  Probation.  — Asst.,  Primary  School :  Viola  M.  Allen. 
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HANCOCK  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  941.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  920.    Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  8  special; 

21  employed. 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  1,363.  Entitled 
to  24  teachers ;  23  employed. 

To    SERVE  DURING    THE  PLEASURE    OP    THE  SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School :  Teresa  M.  Gargan.    Asst.,  Primary  School :  Theresa 

E.  Fraser. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Florence 
A.  Dunbar,  Margaret  Mulligan,  Catherine  C.  O'Connell,  Fannie  L.  Rogers, 
Mary  R.  Thomas.  Assts.,  Primary  School.-  Eleanor  A.  M.  Colleton,  Kath- 
erine  F.  Doherty,  Maud  E.  Downing,  Mary  G.  Mahar,  Sophia  G.  Whalen. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Ella  A.  Curtis,  Marion  A. 
Dogherty,  Mabel  C.  Higgins,  Mary  J.  Ryan.  Assts.,  Primary  School: 
Margaret  Mais,  Evelyn  M.  Pearce. 

PHILLIPS  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  1,135.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  1,125.    Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers,  4  special; 

22  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  308.  Entitled  to 
5  teachers ;  5  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING    THE  PLEASURE  OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  Sub- 

Masters  :  Cyrus  B.  Collins,  Frank  L.  Keith.  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Eva 
M.  Moran.    1st  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Jennie  A.  Dodson. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Sarah 

F.  Cole,  Clara  A.  McNamee,  Julia  E.  Sullivan.  Assts.,  Primary  School  : 
Josephine  F.  Joyce,  Leila  L.  Rand. 

On  Probation. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Katherine  C.  Coveney,  Mary 
M.  Robinson,  Annie  G.  Scollard,  Agnes  G.  Tarpey. 

WELLS  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  708.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  693.    Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  3  special;  14 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  1,508.  Entitled 
to  27  teachers  ;  26  employed.  ' 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Assts., 

Grammar  School:  Selina  A.  Black,  Mary  F.  Flanagan.  1st  Assts.,  Pri- 
mary School:  Sarah  G.  Fogarty,  Mary  F.  Gargan.  Assts.,  Primary  School: 
Carrie  M.  Cogswell,  Katbarine  L.  King. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. —  1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School: 
Hope  J.  Kirby.  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Alice  Dunn.  Assts.,  Primary 
School :  Gertrude  M.  Dimick,  Katherine  E.  Evans,  Annie  E.  Flanagan,  Etta 
L.  Jones,  Mary  Lillis,  Schassa  G.  Row. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Mabel  M.  Anderson,  Mar- 
garet A.  Connell.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Georgia  D.  Barstow.  Assts., 
Primary  School:  Winifred  II.  Berry,  Stella  L.  Cotton,  Mary  J.  Jenkins, 
Mary  A.  Leavens,  Jeannette  A.  Nelson. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

BRIMMER  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  569.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  551.    Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  2  special;  12 
employed. 
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Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  375.    Entitled  to 

7  teachers;  7  employed. 

TO    SERVE   DURING    THE  PLEASURE » OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. —  Asst., 

Primary  School:  Margaret  L.  Eaton. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Nellie 
A.  Manning,  M.  Florenee  McGlashan.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Edith 
L.  Stratton. 

On  Probation. — Asst.,  Grammar  School  :  Katharine  E.  Lahey. 

PRINCE   DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  fi28.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  587.    Entitled  to  11  teachers;  12  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  440.    Entitled  to 

8  teachers  ;  8  employed. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OP  THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.   Asst., 

Grammar  School:  Ellen  P.  Longfellow.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Laura 
K.  Hay  ward. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Alice  C. 
Butler,  Florence  M.  Winslow. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Grammar School :  Ellen  F.  G.  O'Connor,  EvaG. 
Reed,  Abbie  E.  Wilson.  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Laura  A.  Ells,  Lillian  F. 
Sheldon. 

QUINCY  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  504.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  476.    Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  2  special;  10 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  573.  Entitled  to 
10  teachers  ;  10  employed. 

To     SERVE  DURING    THE    PLEASURE     OP    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.    1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School :  Annie  F.  Merriam. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Sub- Master :  George  G.Edwards. 
Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Theresa  A.  Mullen,  Vyra  L.  Tozier. 

WINTHROP  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar   School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  713.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  676.    Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special;.  14 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  302.  Entitled  to 
5  teachers ;  5  employed. 

To    SERVE    DURING    THE  PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary  E.  Noonan. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Mary  L. 
Fitzpatrick.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Teresa  M.  Sullivan. 

On  Probation.  — ■  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Jane  M.  O'Brien. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 

D WIGHT  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  684.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  674.    Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special;  13 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  510.  Entitled  to 
9  teachers  ;  10  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School :  Emma  A.  Child.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Emma  F. 
Gallagher,  Eva  L.  Munroe. 
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For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Frances 
J.  White.    Assts.,  Primary  School:  Jennie  M.  Henderson,  Mabel  E.  Latta. 

EVERETT  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  721.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  709.    Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special;  13 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  540.    Entitled  to 

10  teachers  ;  9  employed. 

TO   SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE   OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Assts., 

Grammar  School:  Ida  B.  Henderson,  Emily  T.  Kelleher,  Annie  J.  Reed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  — Assts.,  Primary  Schools:  Mary  S. 
Damon,  Dora  W.  Rohlsen,  Estellc  M.  Williams,  Lydia  F.  Willis. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Bertha  L.  Mulloney.  1st  Asst., 
Primary  School:  Adelaide  B.  Smith.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Minnie  T. 
Kenney. 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  716.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  692.  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  2  special; 
14  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  671.  Entitled  to 
12  teachers;  12  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Priscilla  Whiton.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Harriet 
M.  Faxon,  Josephine  G.  Whipple. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Primary  School:  Gabrielle 
Abbot,  Eva  D.  Pickering. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Elizabeth  H.  Marston. 

HYDE  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  612.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  589.    Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  I  special; 
12  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  450.    Entitled  to 

8  teachers;  8  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  — 1st  Asst., 

Primary  School:  Anna  G.  Fillebrown. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  — Asst,,  Grammar  School :  A.  Maud 
Gilbert. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Susan  J.  Ginn. 

SHERWIN  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  570.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  560.    Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  2  special; 

11  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  547.  Entitled  to 
10  teachers;  10  employed. 

To    SERVE    DURING    THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School :  Emma  L.  Peterson. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Sub-Master :  John  F.  Suckling. 
Assts.,  Primary  School:  Laura  L.  Brown,  Estella  M.  Hall. 

On  Probation.  —  Sub-Master  :  Caspar  Isham.  Assts.,  Grammar  School: 
Sara  M.  Baker,  Frances  M.  Mooers. 
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SIXTH  DIVISION. 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  843.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  824.    Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  3  special;  17 
employed. 

Primary  Schools. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  530.    Entitled  to 

9  teachers;  11  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  1st 
Asst.,  Primary  School:  Ann  J.  Lyon. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1891).  —  S ab- Master  :  Carroll  M.  Austin. 
Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Josephine  Crockett,  Evelyn  M.  Howe. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Ellen  Coe.  Assts., 
Grammar  School:  Alice  M.  Robinson,  Margaret  E.  Roche,  Frances  Z. 
Whalen. 

GASTON  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  882.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  801.    Entitled  to  16  teachers  ;  16  employed. 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  438.  Entitled  to 
8  teachers  ;  7  employed. 

To  SERVE    DURING    THE     PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School :  Ella  R.  Johnson. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Katha- 
rine J.  McMahan,  Louise  E.  Means. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Bessie  J.  Sanger. 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  815.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  799.  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  2  special ;  15 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  564.    Entitled  to 

10  teachers;  11  employed. 

TO    SERVE    DURING    THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary  A.  Jenkins. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Sarah 

E.  Connelly,  Alice  E.  Dacy,  Anna  M.  Edmunds,  Olga  A.  F.  Stegelmann, 
Anna  M.  Suhl,  Madeline  P.  Trask.  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Helen  M. 
Atwood,  Roxanna  L.  Johnston. 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  730.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  708.  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  4  special;  15 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  648.  Entitled  to 
12  teachers;  15  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING    THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Asst., 

Grammar  School :  Mary  E.  Denning.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School  :  Martha 
S.  Damon,  Sarah  E.  Lakeman. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Mary 

F.  O'Brien,  Margaret  J.  Schenck.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Sabina  F. 
Kelley,  Martha  J.  Krey,  Eva  C.  Morris. 
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LINCOLN  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  592.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  586.    Entitled  to  11  teachers;    12  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  695.  Entitled  to 
12  teachers  ;  12  employed. 

To    SERVE    DURING    THE    PLEASURE    OF     THE     SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  

1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Elizabeth  M.  Easton,  Laura  L.  Newhall. 
Asst.,  Primary  School :  Helen  A.  Emery. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Jennie 
M.  Pray,  Hattie  E.  Sargent,  Josephine  A.  Simonton.  Assts.,  Primary 
School :  Helen  M.  Canning,  Ella  M.  Kenniff,  Mary  F.  Lindsay. 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  623.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  594.    Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  3  special ;  13 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  509.  Entitled  to 
9  teachers;  11  employed. 

To     SERVE    DURING    THE    PLEASURE     OF    THE      SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  — 

Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Lillian  K.  Lewis.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School: 
Eleanor  J.  Cashman,  Ann  E.  Newell. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Mary  R.  Roberts.  Asst., 
Grammar  School :  Elizabeth  C.  Hunneman.  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Jose- 
phine J.  Mahoney. 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  620.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  604.    Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  2  special;  13 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  309.  Entitled  to 
5  teachers;  6  employed. 

TO     SERVE  DURING  THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL     COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School:  Lucy  A.  Dunham. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Mar- 
guerite S.  Clapp,  Ella  G.  Fitzgerald,  Margaret  L.  Nolan. 

On  Probation.  — Asst.,  Primary  School:  Florence  G.  Frazer. 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  570.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  562.    Entitled  to  10  teaehers  ;  10  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  528.  Entitled  to 
9  teachers  ;  9  employed. 

To    SERVE    DURING    THE  PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL   COMMITTEE.    1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School :  Mary  E.  Powell. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  — Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Carrie 
L.  Prescott.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  M.  Edna  Cherrington. 


SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

COMINS  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  675.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  641.    Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  2  special;  13 
employed. 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  304.  Entitled  to 
5  teachers  ;  6  employed. 

TO  SERVK  DURING  THE   PLEASURE   OF  THE   SCHOOL   COMMITTEE.  —  Asst., 

Grammar  School :  Elizabeth  G.  Phelps.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Anna 
R.  McDonald. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. —  Sub-Master :  Thomas  G.  Rees. 
Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Mary  H.  Brick,  Mary  O'Connell. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Mary  Bradford,  Margaret  E. 
Sullivan. 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  810.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  793.    Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  special; 
15  employed. 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  960.  Entitled  to 
17  teachers;  16  employed. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE   PLEASURE    OF   THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  Asst., 

Grammar  School :  Sarah  A.  Driscoll.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary 
A.  P.  Cross.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Katharine  O'Brien. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  — Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Abbie  G. 
Abbott,  Abbie  E.  Flagg,  Lizzie  M.  Mersey,  Katharine  A.  Regan,  Lillian  A. 
Wiswell.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Florence  M.  DeMerritt. 

On  Probation.  — Asst.,  Primary  School :  Mary  L.  Gaylord. 

DILLAWAY  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  740.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  729.    Entitled  to  13  teachers;  14  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  543.    Entitled  to 

10  teachers  ;  10  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Susan  H.  McKenna.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Anna 
M.  Balcli,  Mary  L.  Shepard.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Edith  Rose. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Florence 
H.  Griffin,  Emma  E.  Long,  Annie  E.  Mahan,  Carolena  C.  Richards,  Phoebe 
II.  Simpson.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Theresa  B.  Finneran,  Elizabeth  A. 
O'Neil. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst. ,  Primary  School  :  Florence  W.  Aiken. 

DUDLEY  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  734.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  715.    Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  2  special;  14 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  606.    Entitled  to 

11  teachers;  13  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  1st  Assts., 
Primary  School:   Helen  P.  Hall,  Alice  L.  Williams. 

For  term  ending  August  31,1899. —  Sub- Master  :  William  L.  Phinney. 
Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Ella  M.  Hersey,  Catharine  M.  McGinley,  Adah  F. 
Whitney.    Asst.,  Primary  School  ;  Ingemisca  G.  Weysse. 

On  Probation.  — Asst.,  Grammar  School  :  Alice  M.  Crowell. 

GEORGE  PUTNAM  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  469.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  450.    Entitled  to  8  teachers;  9  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  404.  Entitled  to 
7  teachers ;  7  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING   THE  PLEASURE   OF    THE    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Sllb- 

Master  :  William  L.  Bates. 
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For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Carrie 
A.  Colton.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Ella  J.  Brown,  Mary  A.  Gove,  Orphise 
A.  Morand. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Mary  L.  Crowe,  Thalia 
Goddard,  Mary  B.  Tenney.    Asst. ,  Primary  School:  E.  Florence  Fisher. 

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  961.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  950.    Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers,  1  special; 
16  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  870.    Entitled  to 

16  teachers;  15  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING   THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE    SCHOOL   COMMITTEE.  —  Asst., 

Grammar  School:  Evangeline  Clarke.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Emily 
M.  Pevear,  Elizabeth  R.  Wallis. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  M. 
Jennie  Moore.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Florence  Cahill,  Florence  C. 
Gordon,  Ethelyn  L.  Jameson,  Mary  E.  McCarty,  Alice  G.  Russell. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Kathie  H.  Emery,  Nellie  G. 
Lynch. 

LEWIS  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  933.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  915.    Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  1  special; 

17  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  666.  Entitled  to 
12  teachers;  12  employed. 

To    SERVE    DURING    THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Ellen  M.  Murphy.  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Annie 
A.  Maguire.    1st  Asst.,  Primary  School  :  Almira  B.  Russell. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Ger- 
trude H.  Lakin,  Abigail  A.  Scannell.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Mary  H. 
Burgess,  Emma  F.  Wilson. 

On  Probation. —  Sub- Master:  Allan  L.  Sedley.  Asst.,  Grammar  School : 
Mary  A.  H.  Fuller.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Catherine  G.  Foley. 

MARTIN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  442.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  434.    Entitled  to  8  teachers;  8  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  293.  Entitled  to 
5  teachers;  5  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Sub- 
Master  :  George  W.  Ransom.  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Mary  V.  Gormley, 
Isabel  M.  Wier. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  — Assts.,  Primary  School:  Katherine 
Boyd,  Alice  B.  Fuller. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Lydia  A.  Buxton. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION. 

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  701 .  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  678.  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  2  special ; 
14  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  287.  Entitled  to 
5  teachers ;  5  employed. 
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To    SERVE    DURING    THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.    -  1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School :  Caroline  D.  Putnam. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  18!)9.  —  Sub- Master :  Joshua  Q.  Litch- 
field. Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Annie  C.  Gallup,  Sarah  A.  Moody.  Asst., 
Primary  School:  Mary  H.  McCready. 

On  Proration.  — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Jennie  A.  Faxon,  May  E. 
Ward. 

BENNETT   DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  575.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  550.    Entitled  to  10  teachers  ;  1 1  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  475.  Entitled  to 
8  teachers;  8  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Sub-Masters  :  James  H.  Burdett, 
Charles  F.  Merrick.  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Annie  R.  Cox,  Ella  M. 
Hastings,  Edith  H.  Jones. 

On  Probation.  — Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Julia  M.  Talbot.  Asst., 
Primary  School :  Mabel  L.  Chapman. 

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  598.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  587.    Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special;  11 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  567.  Entitled  to 
10  teachers  ;  10  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School  :  Delia  M.  U.  Chapman.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School  : 
Margaret  E.  Winton.    Asst. ,  Primary  School :  Alice  Greene. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Lucy  M. 
Bruhn,  Mary  A.  M.  Papineau.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Ellen  E.Foster, 
Olive  A.  Wallis. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary  E.  Whitney.  Asst., 
Primary  School :  Martha  F.  Howes. 

CHARLES   SUMNER   DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Gramimar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  593.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  578.    Entitled  to  11  teachers;  12  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  468.  Entitled  to 
8  teachers;  9  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  1st 
Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Charlotte  B.  Hall.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School: 
Katharine  M.  Coulahan. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Esther 
M.  Davies,  Ida  M.  Dyer,  Josie  E.  Evans.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School: 
Anna  M.  Leach.  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Louise  M.  Cottle,  Maude  C.  Hart- 
nett,  Mary  G.  Kelley. 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  413.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  411.    Entitled  to  7  regular  teachers,  1  special;  9 
employed. 

Primary'  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  318.  Entitled  to 
6  teachers  ;  6  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Primary  School:  Elizabeth  A.  Breivogel. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Rachel 
U.  Cornwell,  M.  Alice  Jackson,  Mary  M.  A.  Twombly.  Assts.,  Primary 
School:  Rebekah  C.  Riley,  Winifred  Williams. 
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On  Probation.  —  1st  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Elizabeth  M.  Mann,  Jen- 
nie A.  Owens.  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Helen  E.  Chandler,  Adalyn  P. 
Henderson,  Rose  E.  Keenan.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Lydia  W.  Jones, 
Mary  A.  McCarthy,  Alice  M.  York. 

LOWELL  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  1,355.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  1,204.    Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers,  0  special ; 
26  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  891.  Entitled  to 
16  teachers;  16  employed. 

To    SERVE    DURING    THE   PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Assts.,  Primary  School :  Caroline  F.  Cutler,  Flora  J.  Perry. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Sub-Master:  Edward  J.  Cox. 
Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Alice  A.  Batchelor,  Mary  Estelle  Clapp,  Mary  J. 
Fitzsimmons,  Mary  E.  Healey,  Annie  W.  Leonard,  CoraF.  Sanborn.  Assts., 
Primary  School:  Mary  C.  Crowley,  Jessie  K.  Hampton,  Agnes  L.  Moran, 
Catherine  T.  Sullivan,  Amy  W.  Watkins. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Ellen  Carver,  Lucia  E. 
Esty.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Ellen  L.  McDonald,  Mary  E.  Murphy. 
Marcella-street  Home:  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Annie  E.  Dooley,  Mary 
W.  French,  Minnie  A.  Noyes,  Susan  H.  Nugent,  Mary  V.  Prendergast, 
Eleanor  F.  Somerby. 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  345.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  338.    Entitled  to  6  teachers;  7  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  225.  Entitled  to 
4  teachers;  5  employed. 

To  Serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. — Asst., 
Primary  School:  Florence  I.  Reddy. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Asst.,  Primary  School:  Frances 
A.  Griffin. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Gram-mar  School :  Julia  F.  Coombs,  William  W. 
Howe.    Asst.,  Primary  School :  Mary  G.  Hudson. 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  941.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  935.    Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  1  special; 
20  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  753.  Entitled  to 
13  teachers;  13  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Sub- 
Master  :  William  C.  Crawford.  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Arvilla  T.  Har- 
vey, Mary  E.  O'Neill.    Asst.,  Primary  School :  Grace  E.  Nickerson. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Gertrude 
M.  Bent,  Helena  F.  Lenry,  Marguerite  L.  Lillis,  Mabel  A.  Spooner.  Assts., 
Primary  School:  Lillian  S.  Allen,  Ruby  A.  Johnson,  Helen  E.  Raymond, 
Leona  J.  Sheehan,  Elsie  L.  Travis. 


NINTH  DIVISION. 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  719.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  704.    Entitled  to  13  teachers;  14  employed. 
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Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  546.  Entitled  to 
10  teachers;  10  employed. 

TO    SERVE    DURING    THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Charlotte  E.  Andrews.  1st  Asst.,  Primary 
School:  E.  Louise  Brown.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Annie  B.  Emery. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — 1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School: 
Joseph  T.  F.  Burrell.  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Flora  E.  Billings,  Catherine 
F.  Byrne,  Alice  C.  Chesley,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Edith  M.  Keith,  Ethel 
P.  West.  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Mary  A.  Cussen,  Feroline  W.  Fox,  Grace 
Hall,  Rose  E.  A.  Redding. 

On  Probation.  —  Sub-Master :  Frederick  W.  Shattuck.  Assts.,  Primary 
School:  Elizabeth  G.  Crotty,  Katherine  J.  Daily. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  505.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  497.    Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  1  special;  11 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  372.    Entitled  to 

7  teachers  ;  7  employed. 

TO   SERVE    DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Asst., 

Grammar  School :  Alice  E.  Aldrich.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Florence 
N.  Sloane.    Asst.,  Primary  School  :  Florence  A.  Goodfellow. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Grammar  School  :  Hilde- 
gard  Fick,  Mary  A.  Whalen. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Sally  T.  Fletcher. 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  446.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  431.    Entitled  to  8  teachers;  8  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  283.  Entitled  to 
5  teachers;  5  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Janet  B.  Halliday.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary  M. 
Dacey. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School  :  Edith 
A.  Scanlan,  Elizabeth  B.  Wetherbee.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Edith  M. 
Martin  e. 

On  Probation. — 1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Caroline  M.  Watson. 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  761.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  750.    Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  2  special; 
14  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  455.    Entitled  to 

8  teachers;  8  employed. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE   OF    THE    SCHOOL   COMMITTEE.    Asst., 

Grammar  School:  Mary  A.  Crafts.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary  E. 
Nichols.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Flora  C.  Woodman. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Sub-Master:  Orris  L.  Beverage. 
Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Ella  F.  Carr. 

On  Probation. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Alice  B.  Cherrington,  Jane 
Parker.    Assts.,  Primary  School :  Mary  A.  Fruean,  Agatha  P.  Razoux. 

MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  495.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  470.    Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  1  special ;  9 
employed. 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  369.  Entitled  to 
7  teachers;  7  employed. 

To   SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.    Asst., 

Grammar  School:  Annetta  F.  Amies.  Asst. ,  Primary  School:  Mary  E. 
Wilbar. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Anna 
E.  Leahy,  Mary  F.  McMorrow.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Susan  J.  Berigan. 

On  Probation. — 1st  Asst  ,  Primary  School:  Ida  K.  McGiffert.  Asst., 
Primary  School :  Fanny  L.  Short. 

MATHER   DISTRICT    (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  945.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  936.    Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  1  special; 
18  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  894.  Entitled  to 
16  teachers;  16  employed. 

To     SERVE   DURING    THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Primary  School:  Clara  A.Jordan.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Ruth 
E.  Browne,  Bertha  E.  Dennis. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  S ub- Masters  :  Arthur  A.  Lincoln, 
George  A.  Smith.  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Eva  C.  Fairbrother,  Fannie 
Fox,  Helen  E.  Hobbs,  Anna  E.  Hoss,  Jennie  E.  Phinney,  Alice  G.  Williams. 
Assts.,  Primary  School:  Grace  O.  Allen,  Florence  E.  Griffith. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Frances  Forsaith.  1st  Asst., 
Primary  School :  Elizabeth  Donaldson.  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Viola  S. 
Churchill,  Ella  J.  Costello,  Bessie  MacBride,  Sadie  M.  Spaulding. 

MINOT   DISTRICT   (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  347.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  336.    Entitled  to  6  teachers ;  7  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  256.  Entitled  to 
5  teachers  ;  4  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Primary  School :  Harriet  B.  Hight. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Etta  F. 
Shattuck.    Assts.,  Primary  School:  A.  Isabelle  Macarthy,  Amy  K.  Pickett. 

On  Probation.  — 1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Alice  G.  Hamblett. 

ROGER  CLAP  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  442.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  438.    Entitled  to  8  teachers;  8  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  487.  Entitled  to 
9  teachers  ;  9  employed. 

To  SERVE    DURING    THE    PLEASDRE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Nellie  J.  Breed.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary 
G.  Ellis. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  —  Sub- Master :  Murray  H.  Ballou. 
Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Williamina  Birse,  Sarah  T.  Driscoll,  Josephine 
A.  Martin,  Myra  E.  Wilson.  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Alice  B.  Hennessey, 
Charlotte  K.  Holmes,  M.  Alice  Sullivan. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Annie  R.  Mohan.  Assts., 
Primary  School :  Kate  L.  Brown,  Winifred  Emerson. 

TILE  ST  ON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  348.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  339.    Entitled  to  6  teachers;  7  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  232.  Entitled  to 
4  teachers;  4  employed. 
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TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  1st  Asst., 

Grammar  School:  Ida  T.  Weeks.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Louisa  W. 
Burgess. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Clara 
A.  Emerton,  Harriet  M.  Gould,  Katherine  C.  Merrick,  Alice  M.  Ryan. 
Assts.,  Primary  School:  Emma  L.  Baker,  Emma  L.  Samuels. 

On  Probation.  — Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mabel  W.  Chandler. 


KINDERGARTENS. 

to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  school  committee. 

Second  Division. 
Wm.  II.  Kent  School. — Ruphine  A.  Morris,  Assistant. 

Third  Division. 
Winchell  School.  —  Mae  K.  Pillsbury,  Assistant. 
Mayhew  School.  —  Josephine  H.  Calef,  Assistant. 

Sixth  Division. 
Gyrus  Alger  School.  —  Louise  M.  Davis,  Principal. 

Seventh  Division. 
Yeoman  street. — Mary  T.  Hale,  Principal. 
604  Dudley  street.  —  Alice  S.  Brown,  Principal. 

Eighth  Division. 
Hillside  School.  —  Lillian  B.Poor,  Principal. 
Wise  Building. —  Sarah  L.  Marshall,  Principal, 

For  Term  ending  August  31,  1899. 
First  Division. 

Plummer  School.  — Mabel  J.  Houlahan,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Tappan  School. — Mariannie  H.  Simmons,  Principal.  Helen  M.  Paine, 
Katharine  L.  Roche,  Assistants.    (On  Probation.) 

Cudworth  School.  —  Grace  S.  Mansfield,  Principal.  Charlena  D.  Hoyt, 
Assistant.     (On  Probation.)    Mabel  Lovell,  Assistant. 

Second  Division. 
Wm.  H.  Kent  School.  —  Phebe  A.  DeLande,  Principal. 
Common  street.  —  Amelia  M.  Mulliken,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Polk  street.  —  Bertha  Arnold,  Assistant. 

Third  Division. 

39  North  Bennet  street.  —  Ellen  M.  Murphy,  Principal.  (On  Probation.) 
Annie  E.  Brigham,  Assistant.  (On  Probation.)  Mary  I.  Parker,  Assistant. 
(On  Probation.) 

Cushman  School.  —  Annie  R.  Howard,  Assistant. 

North  Margin  street.  —  Eliza  A.  Maguire,  Principal.  Fannie  L.  Plimpton, 
Assistant. 

Parmenter  street.  —  Margaret  P.  Dickinson,  Assistant. 
Baldwin  School.  —  Bessie  H.  Stark,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Winchell  School.  —  Caroline  C.  Voorhees,  Principal. 
Mayheiv  School.  —  Ada  C.  Williamson,  Principal. 
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Fourth  Division. 
Warrenton  street.  — Juliette  Billings,  Assistant. 

Charles  C.  Perkins  School.  —  A.  Gertrude  Malloch,  Assistant.  (On  Pro- 
bation.)   Maude  P.  Marshall,  Assistant. 

Denison  House.  —  Gertrude  L.  Watson,  Principal. 
Tyler  street.  —  Mabel  A.  Jenkins,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Fifth  Division. 
Rutland  street.  —  H.  Maude  Marshall,  Assistant. 
Joshua  Bates  School.  —  Jessie  L.  Johnson,  Assistant. 
West  Concord  street.  —  Mabel  F.  Kemp,  Assistant. 
Hyde  School.  —  Edna  W.  Marsh,  Assistant. 

Cook  School.  —  Isabella  F.  Wallace,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Buggies  street.  —  Hetty  B.  Row,  Assistant. 

Sixth  Division. 

Fast  Fourth  street.  —  Cora  K.  Pierce,  Principal.  (On  Probation.)  Grace 
L.  Sanger,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Unity  Chapel.  —  Isabel  B.  Trainer,  Principal.  Susan  M.  Mayhew, 
Assistant. 

Howe  School.  —  Florence  H.  Murray,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Mather  School.  —  Elizabeth  A.  Belcher,  Assistant. 
Choate  Burnham  School.  — Ellen  M.  Pinkham,  Assistant. 
Cyrus  Alger  School.  —  Marita  M.  Burdett,  Assistant. 
Shurtleff  School.  —  Josephine  Gay,  Principal. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  School.  —  Mary  I.  Hamilton,  Principal.  (On  Proba- 
tion.)   Alice  R.  Eliot,  Clara  G.  Locke,  Assistants. 

Seventh  Division. 
Cottage  place.  — Fannie  W.  Bacon,  Assistant. 

Smith  street.  —  Gertrude  A.  Rausch,  Principal.  Margaret  E.  White, 
Assistant. 

Yeoman  street. — Frances  S.  Tufts,  Assistant. 

Kenilworth  street.  —  Florence  A.  Fitzsimmons,  Principal.  Martha  E. 
Malchert,  Assistant. 

Abby  W.  May  School.  —  Helen  L.  Holmes,  Assistant.    (On  Probation). 

Roxbury  street. —  Sarah  H.  Williams,  Principal.  (On  Probation.)  Kate 
F.  Crosby,  Assistant. 

7  Byron  court.  —  Anita  F.  Weston,  Principal.  (On  Probation.)  Marion 
E.  Poole,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

604  Dudley  street.  — Edith  L.  Phelan,  Assistant. 

370  Warren  street.  —  Almeda  A.  Holmes,  Assistant. 

776  Huntington  avenue.  —  Annie  J.  Eaton,  Assistant. 

Eighth  Division. 
Agassiz  School.  —  Helen  B.  Foster,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Union  street.  — Margaret  T.  McCabe,  Assistant. 
Hillside  School.  — E.  Elizabeth  Brown,  Assistant. 
Margaret  Fuller  School.  —  Sarah  A.  James,  Assistant. 
Wise  Building.  — Ida  P.  Wait,  Assistant. 

Stephen  M.  Weld  School.  —  Mabel  S.  Eddy,  Principal.  (On  Probation.) 
Celeste  B.  Cooper,  Assistant. 

Centre  street. —  Ida  E.  McElwain,  Principal.    Lila  C.  Fisher,  Assistant. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  School. — Ellen  G.  Earnshaw,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Everett  School.  — Helen  L.  Duncklee,  Principal.  Sadie  N.  Stall,  Assist- 
ant.   (On  Probation.) 
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Ninth  Division. 

School  street.  —  Alice  B.  Torrey,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Greenwood  Hall.  — Alice  Fobes,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 
Stoughton  School.  —  E.  Mabel  Gibson,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.)  Julia 
E.  Hall,  Assistant. 

Bailey  street.  —  Mary  B.  Pope,  Assistant. 

Thetford  street.  —  Sarah  T.  Whitmarsh,  Principal.  (On  Probation.) 
Katharine  H.  Perry,  Assistant. 

Dorchester  avenue.  —  Mabel  M.  Winslow,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 
Kettell  Building.  —  Emma  F.  Temple,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Walnut  street.  — Edith  S.  Emery,  Assistant. 

Lauriat  avenue.  —  Jennie  B.  Brown,  Principal.  (On  Probation.)  Miriam 
S.  Cutler,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

HORACE    MANN  SCHOOL. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1899.  — Martha  C.  Kincaide,  Assistant. 
On  Probation.  —  Stella  E.  Weaver,  Assistant. 

SCHOOL  ON  SPECTACLE  ISLAND. 

For  Term  ending  August  31,  1899. 
On  Probation.  —  Martha  B.  Stephens,  Instructor. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Schools  of  Cookery. 
To  serve  during  the  Pleasure  of   the  School  Committee.  — 
Instructor.  — Ellen  B.  Murphy. 

For  Term  ending  August  31,  1899. 
Instructors.  — Grace  D.  Bachelder,  Julia  T.  Crowley,  Agnes  A.  Fraser, 
Margaret  W.  Howard,  Nellie  F.  Treat. 

On  Probation.  —  Instructors.  —  Julia  A.  Hughes,  Alice  L.  Manning. 

Manual  Training  Schools. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF    THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  — 

Assistant  Instructor.  —  Alexander  Miller. 

For  Term  ending  August  31,  1899. 

Assistant  Instructors.  —  Frederick  B.  Abbott,  Augusta  C.  Beckwith,  Frank 
Carter,  Sigrid  Cederroth,  Florence  P.  Donelson,  Edward  C.  Emerson,  Alice 
L.  Lanman,  Edla  M.  Petersson,  Susan  M.  Thacher. 

On  Probation. — Assistant  Instructors. —  John  C.  Brodhead,  Sybel  G. 
Brown,  Solvi  Greve,  George  F.  Hatch,  J.  Herman  Trybom. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

TO  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Assist- 
ant to  Director  of  Drawing. — Henry  Hitchings. 

For  Term  ending  August  31,  1899. 

On  Probation.  —  Teacher  of  German,  Girls'  Nigh  and  Girls'  Latin 
Schools.  — Jacob  Lehmann.  Assistants  to  Director  of  Drawing.  —  Kate  F. 
Pierce,  Margaret  J.  Patterson. 

For  Term  ending  August  31,  1899. 
Assistant  Instructors  of  Music. — Sarah  C.  Carney,  Rose  A.  Carrigan, 
Susan  H.  Hall,  Laura  F.  Taylor. 
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INSTRUCTORS  IN  SEWING. 
For  Term  ending  August  31,  1899. 
Catherine  L.  Bigelow,  Eldora  M.  S.  Bowen,  Sarah  J.  Bray,  Harriet  E. 
Browne,  Helen  L.  Burton,  Catherine  J.  Cadagan,  Kate  A.  Clare,  Susan  M. 
Cousens,  Isabella  Cumming,  Mary  S.  Dickinson  (on  probation),  Kate  A. 
Doherty,  Clara  L.  Dorr,  M.  Lillian  Dunbar,  Martha  F.  French,  Helen  E. 
Hapgood,  Olive  C.  Hapgood,  Katharine  M.  Howell  (on  probation),  Mary  E. 
Jacobs,  Margaret  A.  Kelley,  Elizabeth  S.  Kenna,  Annie  F.  Marlowe,  Margaret 
T.  McCormick  (on  probation),  Margaret  McDonald  (on  probation),  Mary  J. 
Mclntyre,  Annie  S.  Meserve,  Mary  E.  Patterson,  Esther  C.  Povah,  Elizabeth 
A.  Power,  Ellen  E.  Power,  Julia  A.  Skilton,  Mary  L.  Spencer,  Sarah  A. 
Stall,  Ella  L.  Thomas  (on  probation),  Lizzie  A.  Thomas,  Emma  A.  Water- 
house,  Emma  G.  Welch,  Ella  Whiting,  Ellen  M.  Wills,  Esther  L.  Young. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

or  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS, 

18  9  8. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL   AND   CHURCHILL  PRESS. 
1  8  9  8. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  May  24,  1898. 

The  Committee  on  Text-Books,  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules,  submit  their  annual  report  as  follows  : 

We  feel  that  our  recommendations  require  but  little  com- 
ment. They  are  based  in  almost  every  instance  upon  those 
presented  to  us  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  are  designed 
to  furnish  the  schools  with  such  new  material  as  is  annually 
needed,  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  various  subjects  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  to  exist.  The 
number  of  orders  is  somewhat  smaller  than  those  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  committee  for  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding,  and  it  will  be  seen  upon  examination  that  the 
result  of  several  of  them  will  be  merely  to  remove  the  limita- 
tions that  now  confine  the  use  of  certain  books  to  particular 
schools,  and  to  transfer  other  books  from  the  supplementary 
to  the  text-book  list,  and  vice  versa. 

PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

We  recommend  that  the  Books  and  Charts  of  the  Educa- 
tional Music  Course  be  substituted  for  the  Books  and  Charts 
of  the  National  Music  Course  and  the  Books  and  Charts  of 
the  Revised  National  Music  Course,  as  new  books  and  charts 
are  needed,  and  that  H.  E.  Holt's  New  and  Improved  Normal 
Course  in  Music  be  authorized  as  additional  text-books  in 
music.  We  also  recommend  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  last  year  upon  the  purchase  of  the  Natural  Music 
Course.    Orders  numbers  1,  2,  and  3. 

Three  text-books  in  vertical  penmanship  were  placed  upon 
the  list  last  year,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  selec- 
tion by  the  various  schools.    We  now  recommend  that  the 
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Duntonian  System  of  Vertical  Writing  be  also  authorized,  in 
order  that  those  teachers  who  favor  this  system  may  be  able 
to  exercise  their  preference.    Order  number  4. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  good  school  readers,  many  of  the 
selections  in  all  of  them  being  poorly  adapted  to  oral  train- 
ing. For  this  reason  we  recommend  two  books  in  each  of 
the  grades.  In  nearly  all  the  schools  there  are  two  classes 
in  each  grade,  and,  when  two  books  are  furnished,  each  class 
can  use  a  book  for  six  months,  and  then  exchange  it  for  the 
one  used  in  the  corresponding  class.  Moreover,  with  this 
arrangement  the  expense  will  not  be  increased,  as  no  pupil 
will  be  furnished  with  more  than  one  reading  book  at  the 
same  time.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  rearrangement 
or  transfer  of  certain  books  now  authorized  as  text  or  supple- 
mentary reading  books  would  be  desirable,  either  to  provide 
new  material  for  various  grades  or  because  they  have  been 
found  better  adapted  for  a  different  use  from  that  originally 
planned.  We  therefore  recommend  that  The  Children's 
Fourth  Reader,  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  be  added  to  the  list  of  text- 
books for  grade  VI.  ;  that  Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader  be 
taken  from  the  list  of  supplementary  reading  books  for  Gram- 
mar Schools  and  added  to  the  list  of  text-books  for  grade  IV.  ; 
and  that  Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts  be  transferred  from  the 
list  of  text-books  in  grade  IV.  to  the  list  of  supplementary 
reading  books  for  Grammar  Schools.  Orders  numbers  5,  6, 
7,  39,  and  40. 

The  Franklin  Series  of  Arithmetics  has  been  authorized 
for  use  in  the  schools  for  many  years.  This  series  has  been 
recently  revised  by  the  authors,  and  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion we  recommend  that  the  new  edition  be  substituted  for 
the  old,  as  new  books  are  needed.    Order  number  8. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

We  recommend  that  Robinson's  Short  History  of  Greece  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  Schools,  in 
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place  of  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  G recce.  Robinson's 
History  is  simpler  and  more  interesting  than  Smith's,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  third-year  classes 
in  these  schools.    Orders  numbers  9  and  10. 

The  present  list  of  German  reading  matter  does  not  give 
sufficiently  easy  reading  to  the  lower  classes.  L'Arrabbiata, 
by  Paul  Heyse,  Immensee,  by  Theodor  Storm,  and  Holier 
als  die  Kirche,  by  Wilhelmine  v.  Hillern,  would  seem  to 
supply  that  want,  the  books  being  easy  and  interesting,  and 
are  each  furnished  with  a  suitable  vocabulary.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  they  be  authorized  for  use  as  text-books  in 
the  Latin  and  High  Schools.  Orders  numbers  11,  12,  and 
13. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  Three  German  Tales, 
edited  by  Nichols,  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools.  This  book  will  furnish  needed  additional  reading  to 
the  upper  classes.    Order  number  14. 

We  recommend  that  Deutsche  Sprachlehre,  by  Carla 
Wenckebach,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the 
Latin  and  High  Schools.  It  is  believed  by  several  of  the 
teachers  of  German  that  this  book  could  be  profitably  used 
by  pupils  who  are  to  study  German  three  or  four  years.  It 
is  well  arranged  and  seems  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
second-year  and  third-year  pupils.    Order  number  15. 

We  find  that  Collar's  Eysenbach,  authorized  for  use  as  a 
text-book  in  Latin  and  High  Schools,  contains  so  much  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  omit  a  large  part  of  it.  For  this 
reason  we  recommend  Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach  for  use  as 
a  text-book  in  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  to  take  the  place 
of  Collar's  Eysenbach,  this  book  giving  sufficient  exercises, 
with  clearness  and  point.    Orders  numbers  1G  and  17. 

Expeditione  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  by  Louis  Adolphi 
Thiers,  was  authorized  for  use  last  year  as  a  text-book  in 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  We  believe  that  this  book 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in  all  the  Latin  and  High  Schools, 
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it  being  desirable  for  pupils  to  read  history  in  French. 
Order  number  18. 

We  recommend  that  Contes  et  Legendes,  by  H.  A.  Guerber 
(in  two  parts),  be  added  to  the  list  of  text-books  in  Latin 
and  High  Schools.  This  excellent  collection  of  stories  and 
legends  will  give  more  easy  reading  to  beginners  in  French, 
an  additional  supply  of  which  is  needed.    Order  number  19. 

We  believe  that  the  subject  of  English  and  American  lit- 
erature will  be  made  more  interesting  and  attractive  in  our 
schools  by  placing  upon  our  list  two  instructive  books  en- 
titled An  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  by  Henry  S. 
Pancoast,  and  The  Outlines  of  Literature,  English  and 
American,  by  Truman  J.  Backus.  Orders  numbers  20,  48, 
and  49. 

We  recommend  that  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  Van 
Velzer  and  Shutts,  be  added  to  the  list  of  text-books  in  the 
Latin  and  High  Schools.    Order  number  21. 

We  recommend  that  Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Rufus  P. 
Williams,  be  substituted  for  Introduction  to  Chemical 
Science,  by  the  same  author,  as  a  text-book  in  the  High 
Schools.    Orders  numbers  22  and  23. 

We  recommend  that  First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French, 
by  Victor  Betis  and  Howard  Swan,  be  authorized  for  use  as 
a  text-book  in  the  Roxbury  High  School.  This  small  book 
will  save  the  time  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  will  make 
more  effective  the  so-called  "psychological"  method  of 
teaching  and  learning  French  in  that  school.  Order  number 
24. 

There  are  on  our  present  list  eleven  text-books  in  Greek 
which  are  only  authorized  for  use  in  the  Latin  Schools.  We 
believe  it  advantageous  that  the  use  of  these  books  should  be 
permitted  in  the  High  Schools  as  well,  and  append  an  order 
to  that  effect.    Order  number  25. 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

We  recommend  that  Citizen  Bird,  by  Wright  &  Coues,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  reference  book  in  Grammar  Schools, 
one  copy  for  each  school.  This  book  is  well  written,  and 
calculated  to  arouse  interest  in  and  develop  observation  of 
birds.    Order  number  26. 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field,  by  Merriam,  is  an  excellent 
hand-book  for  the  study  of  bird  life.  We  recommend  its 
adoption  for  use  as  a  reference  book  in  Grammar  Schools, 
one  copy  for  each  school.    Order  number  27. 

We  recommend  Flowers  and  their  Friends,  by  Morley, 
for  use  as  a  reference  book  in  Grammar  Schools,  one  copy 
for  each  school.  This  book  attracts  the  attention  of  children 
to  characteristics  of  plant  life,  and  we  believe  will  prove 
helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.    Order  number  28. 

We  recommend  that  Lessons  with  Plants,  by  Bailey,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  reference  book  in  Grammar  Schools, 
one  copy  for  each  school.  This  book  is  one  of  the  best 
studies  of  plant  life  ever  prepared  for  teachers  and  children. 
Order  number  29. 

Stories  of  Insect  Life,  by  Weed,  is  a  wel Written  and  in- 
teresting book  on  common  and  curious  insects,  and  we  rec- 
ommend its  adoption  for  use  as  a  reference  book  in  Grammar 
Schools,  one  copy  for  each  school.    Order  number  30. 

For  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  gymnastics  we  recommend 
the  adoption  of  One  Hundred  Gymnastic  Games,  for  use  as 
a  reference  book  in  Grammar  Schools,  one  copy  for  each 
school.    Order  number  31. 

We  recommend  that  each  of  our  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  be  furnished  with  a  set  of  College  Histories  of  Art, 
comprising  A  History  of  Painting,  A  History  of  Sculpture, 
and  A  History  of  Architecture.  These  volumes  are  fully 
illustrated,  comprehensive,  and  admirably  arranged.  Order 
number  32. 
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Chambers'  Encyclopaedia  is  already  authorized  as  a  refer- 
ence book  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  but  apparently  its  use  has 
never  been  authorized  in  the  Latin  and  High  Schools.  We 
append  an  order  to  remedy  the  omission.    Order  number  33. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  Classic  Myths  in  English 
Literature,  by  Charles  M.  Gay  ley,  as  a  reference  book  in  the 
Latin  and  High  Schools.  This  book  contains  a  systematized 
presentation  and  interpretation  of  the  myths  that  have  most 
influenced  English  literature,  and  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  class-room.    Order  number  34. 

BOOKS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

We  recommend  that  Around  the  World,  by  Carroll,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  first  and 
second  grades.  We  have  nothing  like  this  book  on  our  list. 
It  introduces  children  to  child  life  in  other  countries,  and  is 
an  excellent  book  in  every  respect.    Order  number  35. 

We  believe  that  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  book 
entitled  Uncle  Robert's  Geography,  III.,  by  Francis  W. 
Parker,  should  be  placed  upon  our  list  of  supplementary 
reading  in  the  Grammar  Schools.    Order  number  36. 

King's  Geographical  Readers,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5,  are 
already  authorized  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools.  We  now  recommend  that  Nos.  3,  4,  and  6  of 
the  same  series  be  placed  upon  the  list.    Order  number  37. 

To  increase  the  supply  of  supplementary  reading  in  the 
upper  Grammar  grades  we  recommend  the  use  of  Baldwin's 
School  Reading  by  Grades,  Fifth  Year  and  Sixth  Year, 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of  excellent  reading  matter. 
Order  number  38. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  but  one  authorized  supple- 
mentary reading  book  in  history  for  the  ninth  grade.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  defect  we  recommend  that  histories 
of  the  United  States  by  Gordy,  McMaster,  Morris,  Scudder, 
Fiske,  and  Mowry  be  added  to  the  list  of  supplementary 
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reading  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  These  hooks  differ  from 
the  authorized  text-hook  and  from  each  other  in  method  of 
treatment,  in  pictorial  illustration,  and  in  literary  style. 
Different  periods  and  events  are  treated  with  different 
degrees  of  fulness  hy  different  authors.  By  having  access 
to  a  variety  of  hooks  the  pupils  gain  in  breadth  of  thinking, 
and  the  variety  gives  zest  to  the  work.  The  limit  of  ten 
copies  of  each  to  any  one  school  is  proposed  in  order  that 
the  desired  variety  may  he  secured.    Order  number  41. 

A  most  interesting  description  of  various  animals,  familiar 
and  foreign,  is  found  in  Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants, 
by  Beard.  There  is  little  of  this  kind  of  supplementary 
reading  for  Grammar  Schools,  and  we  therefore  recommend 
that  it  be  added  to  the  list,  and  offer  an  order  to  that  effect. 
Order  number  42. 

We  believe  that  the  pupils  in  our  Grammar  Schools  should 
become  familiar  with  the  ancient  myths  —  stories  of  charac- 
ters that  will  be  met  with  again  and  again  in  literature  and 
art,  and  to  this  end  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  Stories 
of  Long  Ago,  by  Kupfer,  for  use  as  supplementary  reading 
in  Grammar  Schools.    Order  number  43. 

We  recommend  that  Indians  and  Pioneers,  by  Hazard  & 
Dutton,  be  added  to  the  list  of  supplementary  reading  books 
in  Grammar  Schools.  This  book  deals  with  the  prehistoric 
races  of  America  in  a  peculiarly  interesting  way,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  as  an  introduction 
to  the  more  formal  study  of  history  in  the  seventh  grade. 
Order  number  44. 

We  know  of  no  book  so  well  adapted  for  supplementary 
use  in  classes  of  the  ninth  grade  which  are  studying  civil 
government  as  This  Country  of  Ours,  by  Harrison.  We 
therefore  append  an  order  for  its  adoption.  Order  num- 
ber 45. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  histories  of  the  United 
States  authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the 
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fourth-year  classes  in  High  Schools.  The  need  of  such  books 
is  felt  by  the  teachers,  and  we  therefore  recommend,  after 
careful  consideration,  the  adoption  of  Channing's  Students' 
History  of  the  United  States  as  being  admirably  adapted  for 
this  purpose.    Order  number  46. 

Many  of  the  teachers  of  history  in  the  Hoys'  Latin  School 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  an  additional  United  States  his- 
tory, for  supplementary  use,  might  be  adopted,  thinking  it 
can  be  used  with  advantage.  To  that  end  we  recommend 
that  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  be  added  to  the 
list  of  supplementary  reading  in  the  Roys'  Latin  School. 
Order  number  47. 

We  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following  orders,  num- 
bers 1  to  49  inclusive  : 

James  A.  McDonald,  Chairman. 

Elizabeth  C.  Keller. 

Willard  S.  Allen. 

George  W.  Anderson. 

Thomas  F.  Strange. 


1.  Ordered,  That  the  books  and  charts  of  the  Educational 
Music  Course,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for 
use  as  text-books  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  to 
be  substituted  for  the  books  and  charts  of  the  National  Music 
Course,  and  the  books  and  charts  of  the  Revised  National 
Music  Course,  as  new  books  and  charts  are  needed. 

2.  Ordered,  That  H.  E.  Holt?s  New  and  Improved  Nor- 
mal Course  in  Music  be  authorized  for  use  as  additional 
text-books  in  music  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  restrictions  as  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Natural  Music  Course  as  noted  in  the  list  of  authorized 
text  and  reference  books  (School  Document  No.  11,  1897, 
pp.  3  and  5)  be  stricken  out. 

4.  Ordered,  That  the  Duntonian  System  of  Vertical  Writ- 
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ing,  published  by  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  be  authorized 
for  use  as  additional  text-books  in  penmanship  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools. 

5.  Ordered,  That  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader,  by  Ellen 
M.  Cyr,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as 
a  text-book  in  grade  VI.,  to  be  furnished  only  as  new  text- 
books are  needed  to  replace  those  now  in  use. 

6.  Ordered,  That  Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader,  pub- 
lished by  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a 
text-book  in  grade  IV.,  to  be  furnished  only  as  new  text- 
books are  needed  to  replace  those  now  in  use. 

7.  Ordered,  That  Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts,  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  authorized  text- 
books in  grade  IV. 

8.  Ordered,  That  the  New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  First 
Book  and  Second  Book,  be  authorized  for  use  as  text-books 
in  the  Grammar  Schools,  to  be  purchased  as  new  text-books 
in  arithmetic  are  needed. 

9.  Ordered,  That  Robinson's  Short  History  of  Greece, 
published  by  Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  Schools. 

10.  Ordered,  That  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece  be 
dropped  from  the  list  of  text-books  authorized  for  use  in  the 
Latin  Schools. 

11.  Ordered,  That  L'Arrabbiata,  by  Paul  Heyse,  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text- 
book in  the  Latin  and  High  Schools. 

12.  Ordered,  That  Immensee,  by  Theodor  Storm,  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a 
text-book  in  the  Latin  and  High  Schools. 

13.  Ordered,  That  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  by  Wilhelmine 
v.  Hillern,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  be  authorized 
for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  and  High  Schools. 

14.  Ordered,  That  Three  German  Tales,  edited  by  A.  B. 
Nichols,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  Latin  and  High  Schools. 
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15.  Ordered,  That  Deutsche  Sprachlehre,  by  Carla 
Wenckebach,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  and  High  Schools. 

1().  Ordered,  That  Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach,  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the 
Latin  and  High  Schools. 

17.  Ordered,  That  Collar's  Eysenbach,  published  by  ( rinn 
&  Co.,  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  text-books  authorized  for 
use  in  the  Latin  and  High  Schools. 

18.  Ordered,  That  Expeditione  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte, 
by  Louis  Adolphi  Thiers,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools. 

19.  Ordered,  That  Contes  et  Legendes,  by  H.  A.  Guer- 
ber,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  and 
High  Schools. 

20.  Ordered,  That  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature, 
by  Henry  S.  Pancoast,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  Schools. 

21.  Ordered,  That  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  Van 
Velzer  &  Shutts,  published  by  Tracy,  Gibbs  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools. 

22.  Ordered,  That  Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Rufus  P. 
Williams,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use 
as  a  text-book  in  the  High  Schools. 

23.  Ordered,  That  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science,  by 
Rufus  P.  Williams,  published  b}^  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  dropped 
from  the  list  of  text-books  in  the  High  Schools. 

24.  Ordered,  That  First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French, 
by  Betis  &  Swan,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Roxbury  High 
School. 

25.  Ordered,  That  Baumlein's  Edition  of  Homers  Iliad, 
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Boise's  Homer's  Iliad,  Goodwin's  Grammar,  Goodwins' 
Reader,  Goodwin  &  White's  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  Jones's 
Prose  Composition,  Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Lexicon, 
Seymour's  School  Iliad,  White's  Beginners'  Greek  Book, 
White's  First  Greek  Book,  and  White's  First  Lessons  in 
Greek,  be  authorized  for  use  as  text-books  in  the  High 
Schools. 

26.  Ordered,  That  Citizen  Bird,  by  Wright  &  Coues, 
published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a 
reference  book  in  Grammar  Schools,  one  copy  to  be  supplied 
for  each  school. 

27.  Ordered,  That  Birds  of  Village  and  Field,  by  Mer- 
riam,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  be  authorized 
for  use  as  a  reference  book  in  Grammar  Schools,  one  copy  to 
be  supplied  for  each  school. 

28.  Ordered,  That  Flowers  and  Their  Friends,  by  Mor- 
ley,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a 
reference  book  in  Grammar  Schools,  one  copy  to  be  supplied 
for  each  school. 

29.  Ordered,  That  Lessons  with  Plants,  by  Bailey, 
published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as 
a  reference  book  in  Grammar  Schools,  one  copy  to  be  sup- 
plied for  each  school. 

30.  Ordered,  That  Stories  of  Insect  Life,  by  Weed, 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  refer- 
ence book  in  Grammar  Schools,  one  copy  to  be  supplied  for 
each  school. 

31.  Ordered,  That  One  Hundred  Gymnastic  Games, 
published  by  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  refer- 
ence book  in  Grammar  Schools,  one  copy  to  be  supplied  for 
each  school. 

32.  Ordered,  That  A  History  of  Painting,  by  Van  Dyke, 
A  History  of  Sculpture,  by  Marquand  &  Frothingham,  and 
A  History  of  Architecture,  by  Hamlin,  published  by  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  reference  books 
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in  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  one  copy  to  he  supplied 
for  each  school. 

33.  Ordered,  That  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  a  reference  book  for  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools,  one  copy  to  be  supplied  for  each  school. 

34.  Ordered,  That  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature, 
by  Charles  M.  Gayley,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  a  reference  book  in  Latin  and  High  Schools, 
one  copy  to  be  supplied  for  each  school. 

35.  Ordered,  That  Around  the  World,  by  Carroll,  pub- 
lished by  The  Morse  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

36.  Ordered,  That  Uncle  Robert's  Geography,  III.,  by 
Francis  W.  Parker,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools. 

37.  Ordered,  That  King's  Geographical  Readers,  Nos. 
3,  4,  and  ft,  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  be  authorized 
for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

38.  Ordered,  That  School  Heading  by  Grades,  Fifth 
Year  and  Sixth  Year,  by  William  Baldwin,  published  by 
the  American  Book  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

39.  Ordered,  That  Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts,  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  supplementary 
reading  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

40.  Ordered,  That  Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader  be 
dropped  from  the  list  of  books  authorized  for  supplementary 
reading  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

41.  Ordered,  That  A  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  by  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;  A  School  History  of  the  United  States,  by  John 
B.  McMaster,  published  by  the  American  Book  Co.  ;  A  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  America,  its  People  and  its 
Inhabitants,  by  Charles  Morris,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
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cott  Co.  ;  A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.  ;  A  History 
of  the  United  States  for  Schools,  by  John  Fiske,  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  A  History  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools,  by  William  A.  and  Arthur  M.  Mowry, 
published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use 
as  supplementary  reading  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  not  more 
than  ten  copies  of  each  to  be  furnished  any  one  school. 

42.  Ordered,  That  Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants, 
by  James  C.  Beard,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

43.  Ordered,  That  Stories  of  Long  Ago  in  a  New  Dress, 
by  Grace  H.  Kupfer,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools. 

44.  Ordered,  That  Indians  and  Pioneers,  by  Hazard  & 
Dutton,  published  by  The  Morse  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use- 
as  supplementary  reading  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

45.  Ordered,  That  This  Country  of  Ours,  by  Benjamin 
Harrison,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

46.  Ordered,  That  A  Students'  History  of  the  United 
States,  by  Edward  Channing,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in 
fourth-year  classes,  High  Schools. 

47.  Ordered,  That  A  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  by  John  Fiske,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the 
Boys'  Latin  School. 

48.  Ordered,  That  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature, 
by  Henry  S.  Pancoast,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  High 
Schools. 
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49.  Ordered,  That  The  Outlines  of  Literature,  English 
and  American,  by  Truman  J.  Backus,  published  by  Sheldon 
&  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in 
the  High  Schools. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIES. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,  PRINTERS. 
1898. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  30,  1898. 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules,  the  Committee  on  Salaries 
submit  herewith  their  annual  report. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Salaries  for  1897  was  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  women  assistants  in  the  high  and  Latin 
schools  for  an  increase  of  salary.  In  1896  the  following 
scale  was  adopted  for  these  positions  :  minimum  $972,  annual 
increase  for  nine  years  $72,  maximum  for  tenth  and  subse- 
quent years  $1,620.  At  the  same  time  the  scale  of  compen- 
sation for  junior-masters  in  the  same  schools  was  established  at 
a  minimum  of  $1,476,  annual  increase  for  eleven  years  $144, 
maximum  for  twelfth  and  subsequent  years  $3,060.  Thus  a 
junior-master  on  entering  the  service  receives  $504  more 
than  an  assistant,  and  on  reaching  his  maximum  is  paid 
$1,440  more  per  annum  than  a  woman  who  follows  the  same 
programme  and  performs  similar  work.  With  this  disparity 
the  assistants  were  dissatisfied  and  asked  that  the  maximum 
of  their  rank  be  raised  to  $1,800,  or  $1,260  less  than  the 
maximum  of  a  junior-master.  This  petition  received  favor- 
able consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries, 
but  their  report  containing  the  necessary  orders  to  put  the 
change  into  effect  failed  of  passage  in  the  Board,  and  with 
some  minor  alterations  the  salary  schedule  of  1896  was  con- 
tinued for  another  year. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  a  similar  petition  was 
again  presented  by  the  high  school  assistants,  and  referred 
to  your  committee,  accompanied  by  strong  endorsements 
from  citizens  whose  standing  in  the  community  is  such  as  to 
entitle  their  judgment  to  respectful  consideration.  Your 
committee  have  endeavored  to  give  this  matter  the  attention 
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its  importance  demands,  and  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  Salaries  for  181)7  as  expressed  in  their  report 
(School  Document  No.  13,  1897,  p.  3),  with  regard  to  the 
justice  of  the  claim  of  these  instructors  for  additional  com- 
pensation . 

Early  during  the  present  year  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  School  Committee  that  a  bill  was  pending  in  the 
Legislature  limiting  the  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools,  and  at  the  meeting  of  March  22  it  was  voted 
that  a  protest  be  made  against  the  passage  of  any  bill  that 
would  prevent  the  School  Committee  from  carrying  out 
their  agreement  with  the  instructors  in  the  public  schools  as 
expressed  in  the  schedule  of  salaries  adopted  in  1896.  In  a 
report  upon  this  matter  the  Committee  on  Accounts  stated 
"that  not  less  than  $2.80  on  a  thousand  of  the  average 
assessed  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  past  five  years  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  net  running  expenses  of  the  schools  for 
the  present  financial  year,  $2.90  for  the  financial  year  1899- 
1900,  after  which  $3.00  at  least  will  be  required  for  subse- 
quent years."  The  Legislature  in  its  wisdom,  however,  saw 
fit  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  School  Committee,  and 
fixed  the  limit  of  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  ending 
Jan.  31,  1899,  at  $2.80,  for  the  following  year  at  $2.85,  and 
for  subsequent  years  at  $2.90,  upon  each  one  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  average  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in 
Boston,  as  ascertained  under  the  provisions  of  law  limiting 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  said  city.1 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  renders  it 
necessary  to  decrease  the  expenditures  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  limit  which  has 
been  fixed.  Careful  estimates  have  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  inspection  of  your  committee,  which  show 
that  a  saving  of  at  least  $25,000  must  be  effected  during 
the  ensuing  school  year  in  the  salaries  of  instructors  alone, 

1  Chapter  400,  Acts  of  1898. 
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in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit  which  the  School  Committee 
are  expressly  prohibited  from  incurring  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act  referred  to. 

Your  committee  desire  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the 
high  school  assistants,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  these 
circumstances,  have  voluntarily  offered  to  withdraw  their 
petition  for  additional  compensation,  reserving,  of  course, 
the  right  to  renew  it  next  year  if  they  so  desire.  Similar 
action  has  also  been  taken  by  the  assistants  in  the  Normal 
School,  who  have  recently  petitioned  for  an  increase  of  salary. 

It  therefore  remains  only  for  your  committee  to  recom- 
mend such  reductions  in  the  present  schedule  of  salaries  as 
will  accomplish  the  saving  required,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
careful  reading  of  this  report  will  show  conclusively  where 
the  responsibility  for  these  reductions  should  be  placed,  and 
define  clearly  the  School  Committee's  position  in  the  matter. 

The  proposed  changes  as  contained  in  the  appended  orders 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

High  Schools.  —  Head-masters  of  schools  having  an  aver- 
age membership  of  500  pupils  or  less,  except  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  reduced  from  $3,780  to  $3,348. 

Minimum  of  junior-masters  reduced  from  $1,476  to 
$1,332  ;  maximum  from  $3,060  to  $2,916. 

Grammar  Schools.  —  Minimum  of  masters  reduced  from 
$2,580  to  $2,460;  maximum  from  $3,180  to  $3,000. 

Minimum  of  sub-masters  reduced  from  $1,500  to  $1,380; 
maximum  from  $2,340  to  $2,220. 

Special  Listructors  of  Music. — Reduced  from  $2,640  to 
$2,508. 

Director  of  Drawing.  — Reduced  from  $3,000  to  $2,880. 
Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing,  — Reduced  from  $2,508 
to  $2,388. 

Truant  Officers.  —  Reduced  from  $1,300  to  $1,200. 
Training  Teachers.  — In  1897  it  was  voted  to  pay  train- 
ing teachers  50  cents  per  day  of  actual  service,  in  addition  to 
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the  regular  salary  of  their  rank.  It  is  not  recommended 
that  compensation  for  such  services  be  continued. 

Teachers  of  Sewing.  —  The  scale  of  salaries  for  these  in- 
structors has  again  been  rearranged  to  correspond  with  the 
maximum  salary  to  be  paid  assistants  in  the  grammar  and 
primary  schools  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  salary  of  a 
teacher  in  charge  of  twelve  divisions  being  fixed  at  the  rate 
of  $888,  and  the  others  in  proportion.  This  action  is  in 
conformity  with  the  policy  adopted  in  1896  and  continued 
in  1897  with  regard  to  these  instructors,  and  is  to  go  into 
effect  Jan.  1,  1899. 

Since  Jan.  1,  1897,  there  has  been  an  assistant  principal 
in  the  Rcxbury  High  School  at  a  salary  of  $1,620  per  annum, 
which  is  the  maximum  paid  high  school  assistants.  There 
is  but  one  other  assistant  principal  in  the  service,  viz.,  in 
the  Girls'  High  School,  whose  salary  is  $2,040  per  annum. 
It  is  evident  that  an  instructor  of  this  rank  should  be  paid 
more  than  an  assistant,  and  as  the  Rules  provide  for  a  four- 
year  scale  for  assistant  principals  in  mixed  high  schools,  your 
committee  recommend  the  following  schedule  for  that  posi- 
tion in  the  Roxbury  High  School :  Minimum  $1,620,  annual 
increase  $72,  maximum  $1,836,  and  that  the  present  incum- 
bent be  placed  upon  the  second  year  of  the  new  schedule, 
$1,692  per  annum,  on  Sept.  1,  1898,  and  advanced  to  the 
third  year,  $1,764,  on  Jan.  1,  1899. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  your  committee  make  these  rec- 
ommendations only  after  long  and  earnest  consideration,  and, 
except  with  regard  to  the  sewing  teachers  and  the  assistant 
principal  in  the  Roxbury  High  School,  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance. Your  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  fol- 
lowing orders. 

I.  AUSTIN  BASSETT,  Chairman, 
ELIZABETH  C.  KELLER, 
WILLIAM  J.  GrALLIVAN, 
FRANCIS  L.  COOLIDGE, 
CHARLES  L.  BURRILL. 
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1.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  instructors  of  the  public  schools  be 
fixed  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1899,  as  contained  in  the  following 


schedule : 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Plead-Master   $3,780 

Master,  first  year,  $2,340 ;  annual  increase,  $144  ;  maximum  .  3,060 

Assistants,  first  year,  $1,140;  annual  increase,  $G0 ;  maximum,  1,620 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Head-Masters  $3,348 

Masters  2,916 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,332  ;  annual  increase  (for  eleven 
years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years, 

with  the  rank  of  Master  2,916 

Assistant  Principal,  Girls' High  School  .....  2,040 
Assistant  Principal,  Roxbury  High  School,  first  year,  $1,620; 

annual  increase,  $72  ;  maximum  1,836 

Assistants,  first  year,  $972  ;  annual  increase,  $72;  maximum   .  1,620 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Head- Master                                                      .       .       .  $3,780 

Masters   2,916 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,332;  annual  increase  (for  eleven 

years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years, 

with  the  rank  of  Master        .   2,916 

Instructors,  firstyear,  $1,500  ;  annual  increase,  $120  ;  maximum,  2,340 
Assistant  Instructors,  first  year,  $972 ;  annual  increase,  $72 ; 

maximum   1,620 

Instructor  of    Metal-Working,   first    }Tear,   $1,800;  annual 

increase,  $60 ;  maximum   2,580 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,460;  annual  increase  (for  four  years), 
$120 ;  increase  for  fifth  year,  $60 ;  maximum  for  sixth  and 
subsequent  years  $3,000 

Sub-Masters,  firstyear,  $1,380;  annual  increase,  $120;  maxi- 
mum      .  2,220 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $972 ;  annual  increase,  $48 ;  maxi- 
mum  1,212 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552  ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum  .  936 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $984  ;  annual  increase,  $48 ;  maxi- 
mum $1,080 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552  ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum  .  936 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Principals,  first  year,  $600  ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum  .  $792 
Assistants,  first  year,  $432  ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum  .  624 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week),  first  year,  $40 ; 

second  year,  $45  ;  third  year  and  subsequently     .       .       .    $50  00 
Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening)        .       .       .       4  00 
Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where 
average  attendance  for  month  is  100  pupils  or  more 

(per  evening)  '  .       .       .       5  00 

In  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less  than 

100  (per  evening)  4  00 

First  Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where 
average  attendance  for  month  is  75  pupils  or  more 

(per  evening)  2  50 

In  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less  than 

75  (per  evening)  2  00 

Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  evening)    .       .       2  00 

1  Masters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening)  .  .  10  00 
Principals,  Evening  Drawing  Schools   (per  evening),  first 

year,  $7  ;  second  year  and  subsequently  .  .  .  .  8  00 
Assistants,  Evening  Drawing   Schools    (per  evening),  first 

year,  $4  ;  second  year,  $5  ;  third  year  and  subsequently       .       6  00 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Special  Instructors  of*  Music   $2,508 

Assistant  Instructors  of  Music   888 

Director  of  Drawing   2,880 

Assistants  to  Director  of  Drawing  (2)   1 ,500 

Master  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools   1,200 

Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing   800 

2  Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing   2,388 

Teacher  of  German,  Girls'  High  and  Girls1  Latin  Schools        .  1,500 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls1  High  School        ....  1,620 


1  The  rank  of  Master  in  Evening  Drawing  Schools  shall  be  abolished  as  the  position  be- 
comes vacant  by  the  retirement  of  the  present  incumbents. 

2  To  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Normal  School,  and  to  assist  the  Director  of 
D  rawing. 
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Laboratory  Assistant,  Girls1  High  School   $804 

Roxbury  "        "           ....  804 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training,  Brighton  High  School  .  .  700 
Teacher  of  Physical  Training,  Girls1  High  and  Girls1  Latin 

Schools   900 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training  and  Reading,  Girls1  High  and 

Girls1  Latin  Schools   000 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training,  East  Boston  High  School  .       .  300 

Culture,  Roxbury  High  School         .       .  1,200 

Director  of  Kindergartens                                                   .  2,880 

Assistant  teacher  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, Normal  School   1,380 

Teacher  of  Songs  and  Games,  Normal  School  ....  240 

Director  of  French  and  German   3,000 

Assistant   1,500 

Director  of  Physical  Training   3,000 

Assistant     .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  2,280 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  : 

Principal   2,880 

Assistant  Principal,  first  year,  $1,152;  annual  increase, 

$72;  maximum   1,440 

Assistants,  first  year,  $780 ;  annual  increase,  $72 ;  max- 
imum   1,284 

Principal  of  Manual  Training  Schools   2,508 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools   1,620 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools   1,200 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools,  first  year, 

$804 ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum        ....  996 

Principal  of  Schools  of  Cookery   1,500 

Instructors  in  Schools  of  Cookery,  first  year,  $552  ;   annual  in- 
crease, $48  ;  maximum   936 

Instructor  in  School  on  Spectacle  Island  (including  all  expenses 

connected  with  the  school,  except  for  books)        .       .       .  400 

Instructor  of  Military  Drill   2,000 

Armorer   1,050 

1  Teachers  of  Sewing  : 


One  division  . 

$132 

Seven  divisions 

$636 

Two  divisions  . 

228 

Eight  divisions 

696 

Three  divisions 

324 

Nine  divisions 

744 

Four  divisions  . 

408 

Ten  divisions  . 

792 

Five  divisions  . 

492 

Eleven  divisions 

840 

Six  divisions  . 

564 

All  over  eleven  divisions, 

888 

i  To  take  effect  Jan.  1, 1899. 
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Special  Assistant  Teachers,  first  grade  (per  day)      .       .  $1  50 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  Kindergartens  (per  week)     .       .       5  00 

2.  Ordered,  That  Head-Masters  of  High  Schools,  whose  average 
whole  number  for  the  preceding  year  exceeds  five  hundred  pupils, 
receive  four  hundred  thirty-two  dollars  ($432)  each,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  salary  of  the  rank. 

3.  Ordered,  That  John  Tetlow  receive  eight  hundred  fifty-two  dollars 
($852)  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  his  rank. 

4.  Ordered,  That  the  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Roxbury  High  School 
be  placed  upon  the  second  year  of  the  new  schedule,  $1,692  per  annum, 
until  Jan.  1,  1899,  when  she  shall  be  placed  upon  the  next  higher  salary 
in  the  new  schedule,  and  continue  to  increase  until  the  maximum  salary 
of  the  rank  is  reached. 

5.  Ordered,  That  instructors  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  maximum 
salary  of  their  rank  as  provided  for  in  this  schedule  shall  continue  to 
increase  on  their  several  anniversaries,  either  of  appointment  or  of 
their  last  increase  in  salary  as  now  established,  according  to  the  rates 
fixed  herein,  until  the  maximum  salary  of  their  rank  is  reached. 

6.  Ordered,  That  Darius  Hadley,  Henry  F.  Sears,  Charles  F.  Kimball, 
and  T.  Henry  Wason  each  receive  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
($120)  per  annum,  dating  from  Sept.  1,  1898,  in  addition  to  the 
maximum  salary  of  their  rank,  on  account  of  their  long  service  in 
the  public  schools. 

7.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  sewing  be  continued 
on  the  present  schedule  until  Jan.  1,  1899,  when  they  shall  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  new  schedule. 

8.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  temporary  teachers  of  the  following- 
named  ranks  be  fixed  at  the  following  rates  for  each  day  of  actual 
service :  Temporary  Junior-Master,  $5 ;  Assistant,  High  Schools, 
$2.50 ;  Sub-Master,  Grammar  Schools,  $4 ;  Instructor,  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School,  $4 ;  Assistant,  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools,  $2  ;  Assist- 
ant Instructor  in  Schools  of  Cookery,  $2. 

9.  Ordered,  That  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Truant  Officer  be  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,800)  per  annum,  to  date  from 
Sept.  1,  1898. 

10.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  the  Truant  Officers  be  fixed  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  each  per  annum,  to  date  from 
Sept.  1,  1898. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8-1898. 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


LIST 


o  Tex 


and  Reference  Books 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BEADING  BOOKS 


SCHOOL  YEAR  1898-99 


BOSTON: 

ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL  PRESS. 
1  8  9  8. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  30,  1898. 

Ordered,  That  the  list  of  authorized  text,  reference,  and  supple 
mentary  reading  books  for  the  school  year  1808-99  be  printed. 

Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary, 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Primary  Schools. 


Ceeilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Books  of  the  .  . 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer  

1  Educational  Music  Course,  Books  aud  Charts  of  the, 

-  Finch  Primer,  The  

Franklin' Advanced  Second  Reader,  The  . 

Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic,  The  

Franklin  Third  Reader,  The  

H.  E.  Holt's  New  and  Improved  Normal  Course  in 

Music  

McLaughlin  &  Veazie's  Introductory  Music  Reader  . 

3  Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts  

4  National  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the  . 

4  National  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the 

Revised  

5  Natural  Music  Course,  Books  aud  Charts  of  the 
New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader,  The  .    .  . 

New  Franklin  Second  Reader,  The  

New  Franklin  Third  Reader,  The  

4  Normal  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the 

2  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  1  

2  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  2  

2  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  3  

6  Werner  Primer,  The  


1  To  be  substituted  for  the  books  and  charts  of  the  National  and  Revised  National 
Music  Courses  as  new  books  and  charts  are  needed. 

2  To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

3  No  moi-e  reading  charts  to  be  purchased. 

*The  selection  of  the  particular  course  to  be  used  to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music.  New  books  to  be  furnished  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Supplies,  our  financial  condition  will  warrant  it. 

5  To  be  furnished  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  only  as  new  books  and  charts 
are  needed. 

^Also  authorized  in  Kindergartens. 
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Grammar  Schools. 


Bailey's  Inductive  Physical  Science  . 

1  Blaisdell's  The  Child's  Book  of  Health 

(former  title,  Physiology  for  Little 
Folks)  

2  Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live, 
Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Books 

of  the  

3  Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader  . 

4  Educational  Music  Course,  Books  and 

Charts  of  the  

Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader,  The  . 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic,  The 

Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  The  

Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  The  .... 
Franklin  Intermediate  Reader,  The  .  . 
Franklin  Sixth  Reader,  The  .... 
Franklin  Written  Arithmetic,  The  .  . 
Gilford's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics, 

5  Greeuleaf  s  Manual  of  Intellectual  Arith- 

metic   

Hapgood's  School  Needlework  —  one  set 
of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  to  each 
school  where  sewing  is  taught. 

6  Hazen's  Fourth  Reader  

H.  E.  Holt's  New  and  Improved  Normal 

Course  in  Music  

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the 

United  States  

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature 
McLaughlin    &   Veazie's  Introductory 

Music  Reader  

McLaughlin    &  Veazie's  The  Advanced 

Fourth  Music  Reader  

Meservey's  Bookkeeping,  single  entry  . 
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1  The  text-books  in  physiology  for  grade  V.  to  be  supplied  from  those  furnished 
for  use  in  grades  IV.  and  VI. 

2  To  be  supplied  to  the  pupils  of  grade  VII.  only,  and  to  be  used  interchangeably 
in  grades  VII.  and  VIII. 

3" To  be  furnished  only  as  new  text-books  are  needed  to  replace  those  now  in  use. 

4  To  be  substituted  for  the  books  and  charts  of  the  National  and  Revised  National 
Music  Courses  as  new  books  and  charts  are  needed. 

•"'To  be  used  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  School 
Document  No.  14,  1883 ;  one  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  for  the  classes  on  each 
floor  of  a  Grammar-School  building  occupied  by  pupils  in  either  of  the  four  lower 
grades,  and  for  each  colony  of  a  Grammar  School. 

,;To  be  furnished  as  new  text-books  are  needed. 
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Grammar  Schools. 


3 


and 


1  Metcalf's  English  Grammar  .... 

2  Metcalf's  Language  Exercises 
8  Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader  .... 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  American 

History  

Mowry's  Elements  of  Civil  Government  . 
4  National    Music   Course,    Books  and 

Charts  of  the  

4  National   Music    Course,   Books  and 

Charts  of  the  Revised  * 

5  Natural    Music    Course,    Books  and 

Charts  of  the  

6  New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  Book  I. 

6  New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  Book  II.  . 

7  New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  The    .  . 

7  New  Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  The 
4  Normal     Music    Course,  Books 

Charts  of  the  

Sheldon  Barnes's  Studies   in  American 

History  

Stowell's  A  Healthy  Body  

8  Swinton's  Grammar  School  Geography  . 

8  Swinton's  Introductory  Geography  . 
Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons  .    .  . 
Tweed's  Grammar  for  Common  Schools  . 

9  Warren's  Common-School  Geography  . 
Warren's  Primary  Geography  .... 

10  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  . 
10  Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Diction- 
ary   


1  To  be  furnished  as  new  text-books  in  grammar  are  needed. 

2  One  set  to  be  supplied  for  every  two  rooms  of  grades  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII. 

3  To  be  furnished  only  as  new  text-books  are  needed  to  replace  those  now  in  use. 

*  The  selection  of  the' particular  course  to  be  used  to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music. 

, 5  To  be  furnished  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  only  as  new  books  and  charts  are 
needed. 

c  To  be  purchased  as  new  text-books  in  arithmetic  are  needed. 
7  To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
s  Authorized  in  Charlestown  Schools  only. 

9  The  revised  edition  to  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies 
to  schools  where  this  book  is  used. 

1(1  Either  Webster's  Academic  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary  to  be  fur- 
nished. 
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Grammar  Schools. 


"Worcester's  A  Pronouncing  Spelling  Book 

Writing-Books  : 

Appleton's  ^| 

Duntonian  Series  I 

Harper's  [ 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's     .    .  J 

Duntonian  System  of  Vertical  Writing 
(Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.)    .    .  . 

Merrill's  Vertical  Penmanship.  (May 
nard,  Merrill  &  Co.)  

Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing, 
The.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  .    .  . 

Spencerian  Penmanship,  Vertical  Edi- 
tion.   (American  Book  Co.)  . 


*     *  * 


Cookery  Classes. 


Boston  School  Kitchen   Text- Book,  by 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln. 


The  text-books,  reference-books,  and  supplementary  reading- 
books  authorized  for  use  in  the  several  grades  of  the  six  years' 
course  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  authorized  for  use  in  the  cor- 
responding grades  in  the  four  years'  course  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  viz.  : 

Grades  IV.  and  V.  =  D ;  Grade  VI.  =  C  ;  Grades  VII.  and 
Vin.=B;  Grade  IX.  =  A. 


Enrichment  of  Grammar  School  Course. 


Boyden's  A  First  Book  in  Algebra. 
Collar  &  Daniell's  The  First  Latin  Book. 
Collar's  The  New  Gradatim. 
Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises. 
Grandgent's  A  Short  French  Grammar. 
Hotchkiss's  Le  Premier  Livre  de  Francais. 
Hunt's  Geometry  for  Grammar  Schools. 
Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Astronomy. 

Young's  Lessons  in  Astronomy  .  . 


Botany. 

Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany    .    .  . 
Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 


Chemistry. 

1  Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry  (edited 

by  Nichols)  

Eliot  &  Storer's  Qualitative  Analysis  

Hill's  Lecture  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis  .... 
Noyes's  Detailed  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis, 
Shepard's  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  .... 

Shepard's  A  Record  of  Laboratory  Work  

Storer  &  Lindsay's  An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry, 

White's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Theory  

Williams's  Elements  of  Chemistry  

Williams's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  . 

English. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly  

American  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes 

(edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder)  

Ballads  and  Lyrics  (edited  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge)  .  . 

Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English  

Carpenter's  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition  . 

2  Church's  Stories  from  Homer  

2  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World  

Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  

Eliot's  Selections  from  American  Authors  —  Franklin, 

Adams,  Cooper,  and  Longfellow  

Green's  Readings  from  English  History  


3  Hales's  Longer  English  Poems 


1  No  more  copies  of  Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  to  be  purchased,  but  as 
new  copies  are  needed  the  Storer  &  Lindsay's  Manual  to  be  furnished. 

2  No  more  copies  of  Church's  Stories  from  Homer  to  be  purchased,  but  as  books  are 
worn  out  their  place  to  be  supplied  with  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

3Syle's  From  Milton  to  Tennyson  to  be  furnished  instead  of  Hales's  Longer  Eng- 
lish Poems  ;  no  more  copies  of  Hales's  Poems  to  be  purchased. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  

Hawthorne's  True  Stories  

Hawthorne's  The  Wonder  Book  

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States  . 

Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric  

Hill's  General  Rules  for  Punctuation  

Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School-Days  [at  Rugby]   .    .  . 

Irving's  The  Sketch-Book  

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes  (edited  by  Tetlow)  .... 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (revised).  (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)  

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  

Pancoast's  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature  .    .  . 

Scott's  Jvanhoe  

Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    (Ginn  &  Co.)     .    .  . 

1  Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  with 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison  

Selections  from  Chaucer  

Selections  from  Milton.   (Clarendon  Press  Edition.  Vol. 

1.)   •  f  

Shakespeare  —  Rolf  e's  or  Hudson's  Edition  

Soule's  Hand-Book  of  Pronunciation  

2  Syle's  From  Milton  to  Tennyson  

Thomas's  Select  Minor  Poems  of  John  Milton.  (Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co.)  .  :  

1  Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Addison.  (Allyn  &  Bacon.) 

Trevelyan's  Selections  from  Macaulay  

Tweed's  Grammar  for  Common  Schools  (in  fifth  and  sixth 

year  classes)  

3  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  

White's  Boys'  and  Girls'  Plutarch.    (Quarto  Illustrated 

Edition.)  

3  Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  


* 

* 

*  I 
* 


1  Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Addison  to  take  the  place  of  Selections  from  Addison's 
Papers  in  the  Spectator,  with  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison,  as  new  books  are  needed. 

2  Syle's  From  Milton  to  Tennyson  to  be  furnished  instead  of  Hales's  Longer  Eng- 
lish Poems ;  no  more  copies  of  Hales's  Poems  to  be  purchased. 

■'■  Either  Webster's  Academic  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary  to  be  fur- 
nished. 


AUTIIOKIZED  TEXT-BOOKS. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Sjiecial  English  Te.vt-Book's  for  High  Schools. 

The  following-named  books  are  authorized  for  use  as  a 
special  list  of  text-books  iu  English  in  the  High  Schools  ; 
copies  of  these  books  to  be  furnished  in  addition  to  the 
supply  of  regular  text-books,  in  such  numbers  as  may  be 
desired,  provided  that  the  aggregate  number  of  books 
furnished  from  this  list  to  any  High  School  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  pupils  in  the  junior  class  in  that 
school : 1 

Brvant's  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems.  (Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co.)  

Burke's  American  Orations  (edited  by  George) 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner  

Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  .... 

Hawthorne's  Our  Old  Home  

Holmes's  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  .... 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  

Longfellow's  Poems  (Household  Edition)  

Macaulav's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Modern  Classics,  Vol. 
26  -  

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  

Scott's  Quentin  Durward  

Scott's  The  Talisman  

Selections  from  Emerson's  Prose,  Modern  Classics,  Vol. 
2  

Selections  from  Lowell's  Poems,  Modern  Classics.  Vol.  5, 
Selections  from  Lowell's  Prose,  Modern  Classics,  Vol.  31, 
Selections  from   AVhittier's   Poems,    Modern  Classics, 

Vol.  4  

Selections  from  AVordsworth  (edited  by  George)  . 
Tennyson's  Selected  Poems.    (Rolfe's  Students'  Series.) 

Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond  

Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Macaulay  

Webster's  Orations  (edited  by  George)  


I  * 
* 

* 


1  There  shall  be  a  second  distribution  of  the  books  in  the  special  list  of  text-books 
in  English  in  High  Schools  this  year;  the  supply  in  eacli  High  School  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  junior  class  m  each  High  School,  September,  1892, 
plus  the  number  in  said  class,  September,  1895.  No  more  than  the  aforesaid  quota  to 
be  hereafter  furnished  to  any  High  School  except  by  vote  of  the  Board  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books.    [May  14,  ISO-").] 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


French. 

About's  La  Mere  de  la  Marquise  

Betis  &  Swan's  First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French. 
(Roxbury  High  School.) 

Bocher's  College  Series  of  French  Plays  

Corneille's  Le  Cid  

Corneille's  Horace  

Daudet's  Choix  d'Extraits  

Daudet's  La  Belle  Nivernaise  

Daudet's  Le  Siege  de  Berlin  

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Consent  de  1813  

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Madame  Th6r&se  

Fontaine's  Historiettes  Modernes  

France's  Abe i lie  

Freeborn's  Morceaux  Choisis  de  Daudet  

1  Gasc's  French  Dictionary  

Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises  

Grandgent's  Materials  for  French  Composition 
Grandgent's  Selections  for  French  Composition 

Grandgent's  A  Short  French  Grammar  

Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  Parts  I.  and  II.  .  .  . 
Halevv's  L'Abbe  Constantin  

2  Heath's  French  Dictionary  

Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales  

Keetels's  Elementary  French  Grammar  

Kimball's  Exercises  in  French  Composition  

Kimball's  Exercises  in  French  Composition,  Part  II.  . 
La  Fontaine's  Fables  

3  Marcillac's  Manuel  d'Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise, 

Merimee's  Colomba  

Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  

Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  ...  .... 

Racine's  Andromaque  

Racine's  Athalie  

Racine's  Iphigenie  

Rollins's  Preparatory  French  Reader  

Russell's  Episodes  from  Malot's  Sans  Famille  .... 


* 


No  more  copies  of  Gasc's  French  Dictionary  to  be  purchased. 
To  be  supplied  as  French  Dictionaries  are  needed. 
Fourth-rear  class. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools, 


Sand's  La  Famine  cle  Germandre  * 

Scbultz's  LarNetfvaine  de  Collette  * 

Souvestre's  Au  Coin  du  Fen  

Super's  Preparatory  French  Reader  * 

Thiers's  Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte     .    .    .    .  * 

Topffer's  Nouvelles  Genevoises  * 

Ventura's  Peppiuo  

Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-Vingts  Jours  (edited 

by  Edgren)  

Warren's  Selections  from  Victor  Hugo  

Geography. 

Geikie's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography  

Warren's  Common  School  Geography  

German. 

Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn  (edited  by  Bernhardt)  . 

Brandt's  German  Reader  

Bernhardt's  Im  Zwielicht,  Vols.  I.  and  II  

Buchheim's  German  Poetry  for  Repetition  

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach  

Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  . 

Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  (edited  by  Toy)  

Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  

Grimm's  Marchen  (edited  by  Van  der  Smissen) 

Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen  

Harris's  German  Lessons  

Harris's  German  Reader  for  Beginners  

Harris's  Selections  for  German  Composition  .... 

Heath's  German  Dictionary  

Heine's  Die  Harzreise  

Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata  

Hillern's  Holier  als  die  Kirche  \  

Leander's  Trilumereien  

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm  

Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schnoheit  

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  

Schiller's  William  Tell  

Sheldon's  German  Grammar  

Spanhoofd's  Das  Wesentliche  der  Deutschen  Grammatik. 
(Girls'  Latin  School.) 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Stein's  German  Exercises  

Storm's  Immensee  

Three  German  Tales  (edited  by  Nichols)  .  . 
Wenckebach's  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  .... 

1  Whitney's  German  Dictionary  

Whitney's  German  Grammar  

Whitney's  German  Reader  

Zschokke's  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug  

Greek. 

Biiumleiu's  Edition  of  Homer's  Iliad  .... 

Boise's  Homer's  Iliad  

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  

Goodwin  &  White's  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  . 

Jones's  Prose  Composition  

Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Lexicon  .... 
Seymour's  School  Iliad  

2  White's  Beginuers'  Greek  Book  

White's  First  Greek  Book  

2  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  

History. 

Allen's  A  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People  . 
Classical  Atlas.     (Long's  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s). 

3  Creightou's  History  of  Rome  

Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  . 

3  Fyffe's  History  of  Greece  

Higginson  &  Channing's  English  History  for  Americans  . 

4  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquiis  

Leighton's  History  of  Rome  

Myers's  General  History  

Oman's  History  of  Greece  

Robinson's  Short  History  of  Greece  

Scudder's  A  New  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  % 


JNo  more  copies  of  Whitney's  German  Dictionary  to  be  purchased. 

2  White's  Beginners'  Greek  Book  to  take  the  place  of  White's  Lessons  as  new 
books  are  needed. 

3  To  be  furnished  in  addition  to  Myers's  General  History  or  Sheldon's  General 
History. 

4  To  be  supplied  as  new  atlases  are  needed. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

# 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

# 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Sheldon's  General  History  

Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  (Student's  Series)  . 

Latin. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Caesar  (with  vocabulary) 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Catiline  of  Sallust  

Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero  

Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  

Allen  &  Greenough's  Ovid  

Arrowsmith  &  Kuapp's  Selections  from  Viri  Romae  . 

Chase's  Horace  

Chase's  Virgil  

Collar  &  Darnell's  Beginners'  Latin  Book  

Collar  &  Daniell's  The  First  Book  in  Latin  

Collar's  The  Gate  to  Caesar  

Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition  

Daniell's  New  Latin  Composition  

Frieze's  Virgil  

Gildersleeve's  Latiu  Primer  

Greenough  &  Kittredge's  Virgil  

Harkness's  Caesar  

Harkness's  Cicero  

Harkness's  Introduction  to  Latin  Composition  . 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  

Harkness's  Latin  Reader  

Harkness's  New  Easy  Latin  Method  

Harkness's  Sallust's  Catiline  (with  vocabulary) 

Lewis's  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary  

Lincoln's  Horace  

Lincoln's  Ovid  

Lindsay's  Cornelius  Nepos  

Moulton  &  Collar's  Preparatory  Latin  Composition  . 
Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Part  II  

Mathematics. 

Bradbury  &  Emery's  Academic  Algebra  

Bradbury's  Academic  Geometry,  or  Chauvenet's  Geom- 
etry, or  Wells's  Geometry,  or  MacDonald's  Principles 
of  Plane  Geometrv  


Or  any  edition  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Text-Books. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Chauvenet's  Geometry  

Franklin  Written  Arithmetic,  The  

Greenleaf  s  Trigonometry  

Lodge's  Elementary  Mechanics  

1  McCurdy's  Exercise  Book  in  Algebra  

Meservey's  Bookkeeping  

a  Metric  Apparatus   .    .  . 

Phillips  &  Fisher's  Elements  of  Geometry  

Seavy's  Manual  of  Business  Transactions  

Seavy's  Practical  Business  Bookkeeping  by  Double  Entry  . 
Van  Velzer  &  Shutts's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  .    .  . 

1  Wentworth  &  Hill's  Exercises  in  Algebra  

1  Wentworth  &  Hill's  Exercise  Manual  in  Arithmetic 

Mineralogy. 

Crosby's  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Common  Miner- 
als  

Music. 

3  Acedean  Collection,  The.  Part  Songs  for  Female  Voices. 

(Tufts  &  Holt.)  (Girls'  High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools.) 
Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Books  of  the  .  .  . 
Eichberg's  Girls'   High-School  Music  Reader.  (Girls' 

High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools.) 

Eichberg's  High-School  Music  Reader  

Eichberg's  New  High-School  Music  Reader  

3Euterpean,  The.     (Tufts.)     (Except  Girls'  High  and 

Girls'  Latin  Schools)  

Mythology. 

Bulmich's  The  Age  of  Fable  

Berens's  A  Hand-Book  of  Mythology  


1  These  books  are  not  intended  to,  and  do  not  in  fact,  displace  any  text-book  now 
in  use,  bat  are  intended  merely  to  furnish  additional  problems  in  algebra  and  arith- 
metic. 

2  Not  exceeding  $15  for  each  school. 

3  The  number  to  be  furnished  to  each  school  not  to  be  greater  than  the  largest 
number  of  pupils  in  any  one  class  or  division  singing  at  one  time. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BCH  >KS. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Phonography. 

Benn  Pitman's  The  Manual  of  Phonography  .... 
Reporter's  Companion,  The.    (Phonographic  Institute.). 

Physics. 

Avery's  School  Physics  or  Gage's  Introduction  to  Physi- 
cal Science  

Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  or  Hall  &  Bergen's  Physics  . 

Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  or  Avery's  School 
Physics  

Gage's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  

Hall  &  Bergen's  Physics  

Hall  &  Bergen's  Physics  or  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics, 

Physiology. 

Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live  (former  title, 
Young  Folks'  Physiology)  

Foster's  Physiology  (Science  Primer)  

Hutchison's  Physiology  

Mace's  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread  

Martin's  The  Human  Body.  (Edition  with  Special  Treat- 
ment of  Alcohol  and  other  Stimulants  and  Narcotics.) 

Zoology. 

Morse's  Zoology  

Packard's  Zoology  
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Normal  School  ;  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  ;  Horace 
Mann  School  ,  Evening  High  School  ;  Evening  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

The  text,  reference,  and  supplementary  reading-books  used  in 
the  Normal  School,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  the  Evening  High  School,  and  the  Evening  Ele- 
mentary Schools  shall  be  such  of  the  text,  reference,  and  supple- 
mentary reading-books  authorized  for  use  in  the  other  public 
schools  of  this  city  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  committees  in 
charge. 


Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry  

Froebel's  Mother  Play,  Mottoes  and  Commenta- 
ries of  (translated  by  Susan  E.  Blow)  . 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography  

Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools   . 

Luquien's  Popular  Science  

Noyes's  Twilight  Stories  

Phonographic  Reader,  The  

Reporter's  First  Reader,  The  

Seaver's  Franklin  Elementary  Trigonometry  . 

Seaver  &  Walton's  Logarithmic  and  Trigo- 
nometric Tables  


The  Following  Books  are  specially 
Authorized  as  Indicated. 


AUTHORIZED  REFERENCE  HOOKS. 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Note.  —  A  *  in  the  first  column  indicates  that  one  copy  of  the  book  desig- 
nated is  furnished  each  school  building. 

A  *  in  the  second  column  indicates  that  one  copy  of  the  book  designated  is 
furnished  for  the  desk  of  each  teacher. 

If  a  book  is  furnished  only  to  teachers  of  certain  grades  or  subjects,  such 
grades  or  subjects  are  entered  in  the  second  column  instead  of  a  *. 


Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools. 


0  an  z  *j  o 
Z  Z 


Kindergarten  Chart,  Froebel's  Grandmother  and  Mother 

(prepared  by  E.  F.  Bethmann)  * 

Poulsson's  Id  the  Child's  World  * 

Primary  Schools. 

Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers  

Blaisdell's  The  Child's  Book  of  Health  (former  title, 

Physiology  for  Little  Folks)  

Crocker's  Lessons  on  Color  

Cutler's  Primary  Manual  Training  

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders 
Hewitt's  Simple  Object  Lessons  (two  series) ,  (furnished 

in  sets)  I 

Hopkins's  Observation  Lessons  in  the  Primary  Schools, 

Jeffries's  Color  Blindness  * 

Magnus  &  Jeffries's  Color  Chart  * 

Monroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics  * 

National  Music  Teacher,  The  * 

Newell's  Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany,  Part  I.  :  From 

Seed  to  Leaf  

Nissen's  A  B  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics  . 
Prang  Primary  Course  in  Art  Education,  The,  Part  I., 
Prang  Primary  Course  in  Art  Education,  The,  Part  II., 
Prang's  Natural  History  Series  (furnished  in  sets)  .    .  * 
Ricks's  Natural  History  Object  Lessons  (furnished  in 

sets)   

Shove's  Busy  Work  in  Number  | 


in 


in 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Primaky  and  Grammar  Schools. 


Shove's  Number  Cards  for  Primary  Schools  : 

First  Series  

Second  Series  

Smith's  Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene    .    .    .  . 

Suggestions  for  Instruction  in  Color.     (Prang  Educa- 
tional Co.)  

1  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  

White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number  

1  Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  . 


S  a)  t>  S 

a 


be 

s-  o  a> 


O 


Grammar  Schools. 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary  

Appleton's  American  Encyclopaedia  or  2  Johnson's  En- 
cyclopaedia   

Bailey's  Lessons  with  Plants  

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States  

Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English  ....•< 

1 

Bulfinch's  The  Age  of  Fable  

Carrington's  Battles  of  the  Revolution  

Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader  

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,  The  (edition  of 
1896)  

3  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  

Champlin's  The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Common 
Things  

Champlin's  The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons 
and  Places  

Channing  &  Hart's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American 
History  

Crocker's  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography  .... 

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders 

Fables,  Anecdotes,  and  Stories  for  Teaching  Compo- 
sition  

Flammarion's  Atmosphere  

Frotbingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic  


mi 

B  U  0  s 


ii 
in 


VIII 

and 

IX 


Geog. 


IV 


1  Either  Webster's  Academic  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary  to  be 
furnished. 

2  The  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  to  be  furnished  hereafter. 
8  The  new  edition  to  be  substituted  for  the  old  as  neAV  books  are  needed. 


AUTHORIZED  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
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§  8?' 

8  5  b. 


Grammar  Schools. 


O  o 

a  o 


-.    1.  .i-> 

•  so  a 


Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston  

Frye's  The  Child  and  Nature  (former  title,  Frye's  \ 
Geography  Teaching)  | 

Gifford's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics  (teacher's  edi- 
tion)   

Goold-Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars 

Gordy  &  Twitchell's  A  Pathfinder  in  American 
History  

Guides  for  Science  Teaching  (furnished  in  sets).  (D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.)  

Hamlin's  A  History  of  Architecture  

Hapgood's  School  Needlework  (teacher's  edition)  . 

Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  History  . 

Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric  

Jameson's  Dictionary  of  United  States  History  . 

Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  or  Appletou's  American  En- 
cyclopaedia   

Lingard's  History  of  England  

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  

Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States, 

Marquaud  &  Frothingham's  A  History  of  Sculpture, 

Martin's  Hints  on  Teaching  Civics  

Memorial  History  of  Boston,  A  (furnished  in  sets)  . 
Merriam's  Birds  of  Village  and  Field  

Mill's  The  Realm  of  Nature  .    .  '  j 

Morley's  Flowers  and  their  Friends  

Newell's  Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany,  Part  I. :  \ 
From  Seed  to  Leaf  | 

Nissen's  A  B  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics 
One  Hundred  Gymnastic  Gaines.  (Geo.  H.  Ellis.) 
Palfrey's  History  of  New  England  


IV 

and 
v 

IX 


Hist. 


Sewing 

VIII 


VIII 


Civil 
Gov't 


VII 

and 

VIII 
IV 

and 

v 


1  The  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  to  be  furnished  hereafter. 
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Grammar  Schools. 


s    -  c  s  - 

>>Lrsf 


0j  u 

O 


jS  - 

01  01 


Patriotic  Selections  for  Memorial  Day.  (Matthews  & 
Rule.)  

Philbrick's  Union  Speaker  .  

Posse's  Swedish  System  of  Gymnastics  

Prang's  Aids  for  Object  Teaching,  "  Trades "  (fur- 
nished in  sets)   

Reclus's  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  World  

Reclus's  The  Earth  *  

Reclus's  The  Ocean  

Shaler's  Nature  and  Man  in  America  

Shaler's  United  States  of  America  (two-volume  edi- 
tion)   

Sburtleffs  Topographical  History  of  Boston  . 

Smith's  Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  .  -| 

Suggestions  for  Instruction  in  Color.  (Prang  Educa- 
tional Co.)  

Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography    .    .  . 

Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology  . 

Thornton's  Physiography  

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography  

Van  Dyke's  A  History  of  Painting  

Weber's  Universal  History  

Webster's  International  Dictionary  

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  

Weed's  Stories  of  Insect  Life  

Wilson's  Punctuation  

Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary  . 

Wright  and  Coues's  Citizen  Bird  

Atlases,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  Sec. 

Battle  Maps  of  the  Revolution  

Charts  of  the  Human  body.  (Milton,  Bradley  &  Co.)  . 
Cornell's  Series  Maps  or  Guyot's  Series  Maps,  Nos.  1, 

2,  3  (not  exceeding  one  set  to  each  floor),  for  each 

school. 


IV 

and 

v 


VI,  VII 

and 

VIII 

Geog. 
Geog. 


AUTHORIZED  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
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Grammar  and  High  Schools. 
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Cutter's  Physiological  Charts  * 

1  Gray's  Atlas  |  * 

Hugbes's  Series  of  Maps  * 

Johnson's  Atlas  * 

Joslin's  15-inch  Terrestrial  Globe,  on  Tripod     .    .    .  I  * 

Loring's  Magnetic  9-inch  Hand  Globe  

MacCoun's  Historical  Charts  of  the  United  States  . 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World  . 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Physical  Map  of  the  United 

States   

Sydow-Habenicht's  Physical  Maps  of  the  Two  Hemi- 
spheres, Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  and 

South  America  (six  in  a  set)  

Walker's  Atlas  of  Massachusetts  

White's  Manikin  


High  Schools. 

Adams's  Manual  of  Historical  Literature  

Bl  ox  ham's  Chemistry  

Brooke's  English  Literature  

Bryce's  The  American  Commonwealth  (revised  two- 
volume  edition)  

Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader  

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,  The  (edition  of  1896) 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  

Channing  &  Hart's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American 
History  

Charts  of  Life  

Coar's  Astronomical  Charts  (furnished  in  sets)  . 

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders  . 

Eugene's  French  Grammar  

Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History  

Gavley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature 

[ 

Genung's  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric  ....  -J 

i 

Guyot's  &  Cameron's  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

Greece  and  Italy  

Hamlin's  A  Historv  of  Architecture  


Hist. 


Eng. 


* 

* 
* 

* 


Hist. 
Eng. 

3d  and 
4ft  yr. 
classes 


1  To  be  furnished  as  new  atlases  are  needed. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiqui- 
ties (edited  by  H.  T.  Peck)  

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon  

Hill's  Our  English  

f 
i 

Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric  (revised  edition)    .    .  <( 

i 

i 

Hough's  American  Woods  

Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History  .  . 

Lanciani's  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  f 
Rome  | 

Larned's  History  for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical 
Reading  

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  unabridged  . 

Lingard's  History  of  England  

Marquand  &  Frothingham's  A  History  of  Sculpture  . 

McCarthy's  History  of  the  World  

Memorial  History  of  Boston,  A  (furnished  in  sets)  .  . 

Mooney's  Foundation  Studies  in  Literature  .... 

Reclus's  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  World  

Remsen's  Chemistry,  Advanced  Course  

Richter's    Chemistry,    Inorganic.      (Smith's  trans- 
lation.)   

Sadtler's  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry  

Sanderson's  Epitome  of  the  World's  History      .    .  .. 

Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  

Tillinghast's  Ploetz's  Epitome  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  History  

Van  Dyke's  A  History  of  Painting  

Wilson's  Human  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Charts, 

Latin  Schools. 

Brooke's  English  Literature  

Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader  

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,  The  (edition  of 

1896)  *  

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymastic  Day's  Orders  .  .  . 
Eugene's  French  Grammar  
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Hist. 
Hist, 

Enff. 
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Latin  and  Normal  Schools. 


Gayley's  Classic  Myths  iii  English  Literature 

Guyot's  &  Cameron's  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Greece  and  Italy  

Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiq- 
uities (edited  by  H.  T.  Peck)  

Harper's  Latin  Dictionary  

Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History  . 

Lanciani's  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  f 
Rome  ( 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  (unabridged)  . 

Lingard's  History  of  England  

MacCoun's  Historical  Charts  of  the  United  States  . 

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States, 

Memorial  History  of  Boston,  A  (furnished  in  sets) 

Rand,  McNallv  &  Co.'s  Physical  Map  of  the  United 
States   

Reclus's  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  World  

Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  

Sydow-Habenicht's  Physical  Maps  of  the  Two  Hemi- 
spheres, Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  and 
South  America  (six  in  a  set)  

Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography  

Normal  School. 

Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers  

Charts  of  Life  

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders  . 
Hopkins's  Observation  Lessons  in  Primary  Schools 

Hough's  American  Woods  

Quick's  Educational  Reformers  

Wilson's  Human  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Charts, 


BOOKS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


Books  for  supplementary  reading  are  purchased  from  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  School  Committee,  and  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies.  The  income  of  various 
school  trust  funds  is  also  available  for  the  same  purpose. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  books  are  classified  in  three  groups  corresponding  to  the 
three  grades  in  the  Primary  Schools,  merely  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. Changes  in  the  grouping  may  be  made  at  the  discretion 
of  each  principal. 


Analytical  Second  Reader  

Appleton's  First  Reader  

Appleton's  Second  Reader  

Barnes's  New  National  First  Reader  

Barnes's  New  National  Second  Reader  .... 
Beebe  &  Kingsley's  First  Year  Nature  Reader 

Carroll's  Around  the  World  

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader  ..... 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer  •  

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader  

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader  

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book  .... 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book  

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet.  (American  Book  Co.) 
Ford's  Nature's  Byways 


Foulke's  Twilight  Stories  

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur.  (Johonnot's  Series.)  . 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading.  (American  Book  Co.) 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (edited  by  Wiltse)  .... 

Harper's  First  Reader  

Harper's  Second  Reader  

Harvey's  First  Reader  

Harvey's  Second  Reader  

Hodskins's  Little  People's  First  Reader  

Holmes's  Second  Reader  

Illustrated  Primer,  An.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)    .  . 

Interstate  Primer  and  First  Reader  

Interstate  Second  Reader  

Lane's  Stories  for  Children  

Longmans'  "  Ship  "  Literary  Readers,  Nos.  2  and  3  . 
McGuffev's  Alternate  First  Reader  


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 
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Primary  Schools. 


McGuffey's  First  Eclectic  Reader  .... 
Modern  Series,  Primary  Reading,  Part  1 

Monroe's  First  Reader  

Monroe's  New  First  Reader  

Monroe's  New  Second  Reader  

Monroe's  Second  Reader  .   

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (animal  life) 
Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (plant  life) 
Normal  Course  in  Reading,  First  Reader  . 


Normal  Course  in  Reading,  Second  Reader 

Nursery  Primer,  The   

Our  Little  Ones  

Parker  &  Marvel's  Supplementary  Reading,  First  Book, 
Parker  &  Marvel's  Supplementary  Reading,  Second 

Book  

Popular  Tales,  first  and  second  series  

Pratt's  Legends  of  the  Red  Children  

Riverside  Primer  and  Reader,  The  

Scudder's  Book  of  Fables  

Scudder's  The  Book  of  Folk-Stories  

Sheldon's  First  Reader  

Sheldon  &  Co.'s  First  Reader  

Sheldon  &  Co.'s  Second  Reader  

Shorey's  Easy  Book   

Smith's  The  World  and  Its  People,  Book  I.,  First 

Lessons   

Smith's  The  World  and  Its  People,  Book  II.,  Glimpses 

of  the  World  

Stickney's  First  Reader   . 

Stickney's  Second  Reader  

Swinton's  New  Normal  Reader  

Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  

Turner's  Stories  for  Young  Children  

Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading,  Part  1  . 
Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading,  Part  2  . 
Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading,  Part  3  . 
When  I  was  a  Little  Girl.     (Mrs.  F.  A.  Humphrey 

and  others.)  

Wood's  First  Natural  History  Reader  

Wood's  Second  Natural  History  Reader  

Woodward's  Number  Stories  
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  supplementary  reading-books  authorized  in  the  Gramamr 
Schools  are  intended  to  be  used  for  general  reading,  and  as  collat- 
eral to  the  several  subjects  of  Geography,  History,  or  Natural 
History  ;  and  for  convenience  they  are  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing headings :  General  Reading,  Geography,  History,  Music, 
Poetry,  and  Science.  These  books  are  also  classified  in  three 
groups,  but  this  latter  classification  is  suggestive  and  not  arbi- 
trary, each  principal  being  at  liberty  to  make  such  changes  therein 
as,  in  his  opinion,  the  needs  of  his  school  demand. 


General  Reading. 


Alcott's  Little  Men  

Alcott's  Little  Women  

Alcott's  Under  the  Lilacs    .    .  .  

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series  

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  Second  Series  

Arabian  Nights,  Six  Stories  from  the  

Austin's  Standish  of  Standish  

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  fourth  year  . 
Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  fifth  year  .  . 
Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  sixth  year  .  . 

Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans  

Blake's  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Europe  

Burnett's  Little  Lord  Faun  tie  roy  

CarolPs  How  Marjory  Helped  

Carrington's  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism  .... 

Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts  

Craik's  A  Noble  Life  

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  and  The  Cricket  on  the 

Hearth  

Dodge's  Hans  Brinker  

Eliot's  Selections  from  American  Authors  (Franklin, 

Cooper,  Adams,  Longfellow)  

Ewing's  Jackanapes  

Francillon's  Gods  and  Heroes  


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 
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General  Reading,  Geography 


Hale's  Stones  for  Children  .   

Hale's  The  Mail  without  a  Country  .... 

Hawthorne,  Stories  from  

Hawthorne's  Tanglewoocl  Tales  

Hawthorne's  The  Wonder  Book  

Heart  of  Oak  Series  of  Readers,  No.  2  .  .  . 
Heart  of  Oak  Series  of  Readers,  No.  3  .  .  . 
Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  [at  Rugby] 

Jewett's  Play  Days  

Kingsley's  Water-Babies  

Kipling's  The  Jungle  Book 


Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago  in  a  New  Dress  . 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (revised  edition). 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  

Lowell's  Jason's  Quest  

Marden's  Pushing  to  the  Front  

Martineau's  Crofton  Boys  

Martineau's  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince  . 

Robinson  Crusoe  (edited  by  Lambert)  

Ruskin's  The  King  of  the  Golden  River     .    .    .  . 

Scott's  Ivanhoe  

Scott's  Kenilworth  

Sewell's  Black  Beauty  

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.   (Riverside  Lit.  Series), 

Spofford's  A  Lost  Jewel  

Stockton's  Fanciful  Tales  

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  The  

Thayer's  Ethics  of  Success  

Whitney's  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life  . 


i  * 

I  * 


* 


Geograriiy. 
Andrews's  Each  and  All 
Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters  .... 

Ballou's  Footprints  of  Travel  

Butter  worth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe  . 
Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient 
By  Land  and  Sea.     (Youth's  Companion  Series.) 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  (Asia)     .    .  , 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Geography,  History. 


Coe's  Modern  Europe  

F rye's  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins  

Frye's  Primary  School  Geography  

Geikie's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography, 

Gnyot's  Introduction  to  Geography  

Hayes's  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold  

Heilprin's  The  Earth  and  Its  Story  

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1  

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2  

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  3  

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  4  

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  5  

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  6  

Miller's  Little  People  of  Asia  

Our  World  Reader,  No.  1  

Parker's  Uncle  Robert's  Geography,  III  

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography  .... 

Rupert's  Geographical  Reader  

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  

Smith's  The  World  and  Its  People,  Book  VI.  (Life 

in  Asia.)  

Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Countries  

History. 

Abbott's  Charles  I  

Abbott's  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  .... 
Andrews's  Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road  from 

Long  Ago  till  Now  

Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History  

Dole's  American  Citizen  

Drake's  The  Making  of  New  England  

Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History  . 
Eooleston's  Stones  of  American  Life  and  Adventure, 
1  Fiske's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  . 

Fiske's  War  of  Independence  

Gilman's  Magna  Charta  Stories  

1  Gordy's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools, 


1  Not  more  than  ten  copies  of  each  to  be  furnished  any  one  school. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS.  2\) 


History. 


Grandfather's  Stories.    (Johonnot's  Series.)  . 

Green's  Readings  from  English  History  .... 

Harrison's  This  Country  of  Ours  

Hawthorne's  True  Stories.  (Riverside  Literature 
Series.)   . 

Hazard  &  Dutton's  Indians  and  Pioneers  .... 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  Ex- 
plorers   

Higginson  &  Channing's  English  History  for  Ameri- 
cans >  

Lessons  on  Practical  Subjects  for  Grammar  School 
Children.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  

Longmans'  New  Historical  Readers,  No.  4  ... 

1  McMaster's  A  School  History  of  the  United  States  . 

Moore's  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  

1  Morris's  A  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  its  People  and  its  Institutions  

Morris's  Historical  Tales  (American)  

Morris's  Historical  Tales  (English)  

1  Mowry's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools, 

Phillips's  Historical  Readers,  Nos.  1  and  2     .    .  . 

Phillips's  Historical  Readers,  Nos.  3  and  4     .    .  . 

Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Volume  IV.    .  . 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  

Scudder's  A  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   

Scudder's  Boston  Town  

Scudder's  George  Washington  

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds.     (Johonnot's  Series.)    .  . 

Stories  of  our  Country.     (Johonnot's  Series.)  .    .  . 

Ten  Great  Events  in  "History.   (Johonnot's  Series.)  . 

Towle's  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention  .... 

Towle's  Magellan  

Towle's  Pizarro  

Towle's  Vasco  da  Gama  

Wright's  Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress  . 

Yonge's  The  Lances  of  Lynwood  


1  Not  more  than  ten  copies  of  each  to  be  furnished  any  one  school. 
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Music,  Poetry,  Science. 


Music. 

1  Johnson's  Songs  of  the  Nation  

Poetry. 

American  Poems  (edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder)  . 

Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children  

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village.  (Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series.)  

Longfellow's  Evangeline  

Longfellow's  The  Children's  Hour  and  Other  Poems. 
(Riverside  Literature  Series.)  

Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  . 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  

Stevenson's  A  Child's  Gardeu  of  Verses  .... 

Thaxter's  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children.  (River- 
side School  Library.)  

Whittier's  Selections  from  Child-Life  in  Poetry  and 
Prose.    (Riverside  Literature  Series.)  .... 

Science. 

Andrews's  Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her  Children  . 

Ball's  Starland  

Beard's  Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants  .... 

Buckley's  The  Fairy  Land  of  Science  

Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers  .... 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  

Jackson's  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography      .  . 

Litchfield's  The  Nine  Worlds  

Miller's  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur  .... 
Murray- Aaron's  The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the  Carib- 

bees  

Nichols  &  Moore's  Overhead  

Readings  in  Nature's  Book.    (American  Book  Co.)  . 

Stwin's  Eyes  Right  

Talks  about  Animals.     (Youth's  Companion.) 
Wood's  Natural  History  Readers,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6 
Wright's  Nature  Readers,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  
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1  The  number  of  copies  to  be  supplied  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
ninth  grade. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 
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HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
Books  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  : 

English. 

Abbott's  Lives  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander. 

Backus's  The  Outlines  of  Literature,  English  and  American. 

(High  Schools  only.) 
Ballads  and  Lyrics.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
Barnes's  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
Buckley's  Life  and  Her  Children. 
Buckley's  Winners  in  Life's  Race. 
Bulfincli's  The  Age  of  Chivalry. 
Bulfincli's  The  Age  of  Fable  (revised  edition). 
Bulfincli's  Legends  of  Charlemagne. 
Burnet's  Zoology  for  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

Channing's  A  Student's  History  of  the  United  States.  (Fourth 

year  classes,  High  Schools  only.) 
Church's  Stories  from  the  East,  from  Herodotus. 
Church's  Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians. 
Church's  Story  of  the  Persian  War,  from  Herodotus. 
Coleridge's  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
Cox's  The  Crusades. 
Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

English  Classics,  The  Students'  Series  of.    (Leach,  Shewell  & 
Co.) 

Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations. 
Forsythe's  Life  of  Cicero. 
Froissart,  The  Boy's. 
Fronde's  Caesar. 

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village. 

Goldsmith's  The  Traveller. 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Guizot's  History  of  France.    (Masson's  Abridgment.) 

Irving' s  The  Alhambra. 

Irving's  Bracebridge  Hall. 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes  (edited  by  Tetlow). 

Kingsley's  Here  ward  the  Wake. 

Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  ! 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 

Lang's  The  Blue  Poetry  Book  for  Schools.    (High  Schools  only. ) 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Frederic  the  Great. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Samuel  Johnson. 

Melville's  Molmby  House. 

Monroe's  Fifth  Reader  (old  edition). 
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Monroe's  Sixth  Reader. 

Motley's  Essay  on  Peter  the  Great. 

Ne well's  A  Reader  in  Botany,  Part  1  :  From  Seed  to  Leaf. 
Pancoast's  An   Introduction   to  English   Literature.  (High 

Schools  only.) 
Scott's  The  Abbot. 

Scott's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  (Rolfe's  Student's  Series.) 

Scott's  Marmion.    (Rolfe's  Student's  Series.) 

Scott's  The  Monastery. 

Sheldon's  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Tennyson's  Elaine. 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess  (edited  by  George).    (High  Schools 
only.) 

Thackeray's  The  Four  Georges. 
Thackeray's  The  Virginians. 
AVare's  Aurelian. 

Webster,  section  2,  Annotated  English  Classics.  (Ginn  &.  Co.) 
Wordsworth's  The  Excursion. 

Wordsworth's  Poems,  section  2,  Annotated  English  Classics. 
(Ginn  &  Co.) 

French. 
Achard's  Le  Clos  Pommier. 
Bruce' s  Selections  for  Sight  Translations. 
Dumas's  La  Tulipe  Noire. 
Feuillet's  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre. 
Lacombe's  La  Petite  Histoire  da  Peuple  Francais. 
St.  Germain's  Pour  une  Epingie. 
Vigny's  Cinq-Mars. 

German. 

Andersen's  Marchen. 
Bernhardt's  Novelletten-Bibliothek. 
Boisen's  German  Prose. 
Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris. 
Goethe's  Prose. 
Krnmmacher's  Parabeln. 
Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Schiller's  Prose. 
Simmondson's  Ballad enbuch. 

Latin. 

Collar's  Gradatim  for  Sight  Reading. 

Ritchie's  Fabulae  Faciles. 

Rolfe's  Viri  Romse.     (Allyn  &  Bacon.) 


SU1T1.KMKNTARY  READING  HOOKS. 
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Latin  Schools. 


The  following  books  are  authorized  in  the  Latin 
Schools  only  : 


Caesar's  Civil  War.  (Perrin.)  

Eutropius  (edited  by  White)  

Fiske's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 
Homer's  Iliad,  Books  XIJI.-XXIV.  (Teubner  edi 
Jackson's  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography  .  . 

Moss's  First  Greek  Reader  

Putnam's  The  Children's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Tomlinson's  Latin  for  Sight  Reading  

Walford's  Extracts  from  Cicero,  Part  1  . 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DRAWING. 


This  outline  course  of  study  in  drawing  for  High 
Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  arranged  under  the 
broad  titles  of  General  Course,  Constructive  Course,  and 
Decorative  Course-  It  is  thus  prepared  in  order  to  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  different 
High  Schools. 

The  General  Course  is  outlined  for  students  who  take 
drawing  as  a  part  of  their  regular  course,  and  who  are 
not  necessarily  fitting  for  college  or  the  scientific  schools. 
This  course  should  give  abundant  training  in  this  sub- 
ject for  entrance  to  normal  or  art  schools,  and  offers 
broad,  interesting  training  to  those  students  whose 
school  days  must  close  with  the  High  School. 

The  Constructive  Course  is  that  arranged  for  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  It  may  be  elected  in 
abridged  form  in  place  of  the  General  Course  by  those 
students  of  other  High  Schools  who  desire  special  train- 
ing in  this  subject.  In  complete  or  abridged  form  it 
offers  sufficient  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  scientific 
schools. 

The  Decorative  Course,  like  the  Constructive,  may  be 
selected  in  abridged  form  in  place  of  the  General  Course 
by  those  students  of  High  Schools  other  than  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  who  desire  special  training  in  this  subject. 
This  course  could  only  find  its  fullest  development  in  a 
school  for  girls  similar  in  grade,  but  differing  in  character 
from  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  for  boys.  Both 
the  Constructive  and  Decorative  Courses  also  devote 
such  time  to  freehand  drawing  as  shall  give  the  broadest 
possible  development  for  all  pupils. 

All  courses  provide  for  a  fourth  year  which  is  a  logical 
outgrowth  and  advancement  from  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding years. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY   IN  DRAWING. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME   IN  THE 
GENERAL  COURSE. 

First  Term. 

September  Three  weeks  Six  lessons. 

October  Four       "   Eight  " 

November   "         "    "  " 

December  Three     "   Six  " 

January  Four      "   Eight  " 


Eighteen  weeks.     Thirty-six  lessons, 

Second  Term. 

February  Four  weeks  Eight  lessons. 

March   "       "    "  " 

April  Three  11   Six 

May  Four     "   Eight  " 

June  Three   "   Six  " 


Eighteen  weeks.     Thirty-six  lessons. 

Arranged  for  a  thirty-six  weeks'  course  in  the  ten 
months  of  each  school  year,  and  providing  for  seventy, 
two  lessons  per  year,  to  be  given  in  fifty-minute  periods 
twice  a  week. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DRAWING. 


GENERAL  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Representation. 
Nature   Study.  —  Sprays,  branches  with   masses  of 

foliage,  flowers,  or  fruit.    Trees  and  landscape. 
Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  —  Groups  of  fruit 

and  vegetables.    Groups  of  objects  of  pleasing  form. 

Backgrounds. 

Studies  of  Life.  —  Costume  poses.  Studies  of  action. 
Animals. 

Composition.  —  Indoor  and  outdoor  effects.  Examples 
illustrating  principles  of  composition  in  line  and 
mass. 

Expression.  —  Memory  and  imaginative  drawing.  Home 
work.  Class  criticisms.  Outline.  Light  and  dark. 
Light  and  shade.  Color. 

Decoration. 

Nature  Study.  —  Growth  in  plant  form. 

Historic  Study.  — Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  styles. 
Architecture  and  ornament. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Space  filling.  Opposi- 
tion, transition,  and  radiation.  Area. 

Color.  — Polychromatic  study.  Harmony. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Surface  designs.  Principles  gained 
from  nature  or  historic  study. 

Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Construction. 
Principles  of  Working  Drawings.  —  Single  solids. 
Views  and  sections.    Revolution  on  axes. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DRAWING. 
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FIRST    YEAR.  —  Continued. 
Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  of  single 
solids. 

Plane  Geometry.  — Tangents  and  polygons. 
Building  Construction.  — Examples  of  framing. 
Machine    Details.  —  Working    drawings    of  simple 
models. 

Expression.  —  Use  of  instruments.    Conventions.  Ink- 
ing. Lettering. 

Study  of  Pictures. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Representation. 
Nature  Study.  —  Masses  of  foliage,  flowers,  or  fruit. 

Characteristics  of  tree  growth.  Typical  landscapes. 
Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  —  Groups  of  still 

life,  fruit,  vegetables,  or  objects.  Characteristic 

accessories  and  backgrounds.  Drawing  from  casts. 
Studies  of  Life.  —  Costume  poses.    Studies  of  action 

and  grouping.  Animals. 
Composition.  —  Indoor  and  outdoor  effects.  Principles 

of  composition  in  line,  mass,  and  tones. 
Expression.  — Memory  and  imaginative  drawing.  Home 

work.     Class  criticism.     Outline,  light  and  dark, 

light  and  shade.  Color. 

Decorations. 
Nature  Study.  —  Massing  of  plant  form. 
Historic  Study.  —  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Saracenic 

styles.    Architecture  and  ornament. 
Principles  of  Composition.  — Spacefilling  in  line  and 

mass.    Dark  and  light.  Tones. 
Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.  Harmony. 
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SECOND   YEAR.  —  Continued. 
Creative  Effort.  —  Studies  of  form  and  decoration  as 

applied  to  pottery,  etc. 
Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Construction. 

Principles  of  Working  Drawings.  —  Simple  inter- 
sections.   Views  and  sections.    Revolution  on  axes. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  of  inter- 
secting solids. 

Plane  Geometry.  —  Practical  problems.  Arches, 
ellipse,  helix. 

Building  Construction.  — Examples  of  details  of  con- 
struction. 

Machine  Details.  —  Working  drawings  of  some  shaft- 
ing detail,  as  a  coupling,  pulley,  or  pillow-block. 
Expression.  —  Line  shading.  Tinting. 

Study  of  Pictures. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Representation. 
Mature  Study.  —  Masses  of  foliage,  flowers,  or  fruit. 

Trees  and  typical  landscape. 
Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects. — Still  life.  Fruit, 

vegetables,  or  objects.   Accessories  and  backgrounds. 

Drawing  from  casts. 
Studies  of  Life.  —  Costume  poses.    Studies  of  action 

and  grouping  for  illustration.  Animals. 
Composition.  — Indoor  and  outdoor  effects.  Principles 

of  composition  in  line,  mass,  and  tones. 
Expression.  —  Memory    and    imaginative  drawing. 

Home  work.    Class  criticism.    Outline.    Light  and 

dark.    Light  and  shade.  Color. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DRAWING. 
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THIRD    YEAR.  —  Continued. 

Decoration. 

Nature  Study.  —  Characteristics  of  trees  and  landscape. 
Historic  Study.  — Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance, 

and  modern  styles.    Architecture  and  ornament. 
Principles   of   Composition.  —  Space  filling.  Mass, 

tones,  and  color. 
Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.  Harmony. 
Creative  Effort.  — Studies  for  designs  in  relief. 
Expression.  —  Outline.      Light    and    dark.  Tones. 

Color. 

Construction. 
Principles   of   Working    Drawings.  —  Problems  in 

projection  of  shadows. 
Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems   in  sheet 

metal. 

Plane  Geometry. — Practical  problems.  Cycloids. 
Building  Construction.  —  Plans  of  school-rooms  or 
halls. 

Machine  Details.  —  Working  drawings  of  valves, 
wrenches,  or  details  which  may  be  brought  to  the 
class-room. 

Expression.  — Tracings. 

Study  of  Pictures. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Representation  . 
Nature  Study.  — Advanced  study. 

Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  —  Advanced  study. 
Studies  of  Life.  —  Costume  groups  for  illustration. 
Animals. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DRAWING. 


FOURTH    YEAR.  —  Continued. 

Composition.  —  Indoor  and  outdoor  effects.  Arrange- 
ments in  line,  mass,  and  tones  to  illustrate  stated 
problems  in  composition. 

Expression.  —  Memory  and  imaginative  drawing.  Home 
work.  Class  criticism.  Outline.  Light  and  dark. 
Light  and  shade.  Color. 

Decoration. 
Nature  Study.  —  Characteristic  landscapes. 
Historic  Study. — The  Renaissance.    Schools  of  paint- 
ing. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Space  filling.  Land- 
scapes in  color  tones. 

Color. — Polychromatic  study.  Harmony  for  decora- 
tive application. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Designs  for  relief. 

Expression. — Outline.   Light  and  dark.  Tones.  Color. 

Construction. 
Principles  of   Working   Drawings.  —  Problems  in 
third  and  first  angles. 
Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  in  sheet 
metal. 

Plane  Geometry.  —  Practical  problems,  epicycloids, 

and  hypocycloids. 
Building  Construction.  —  Elevation  of  school  details, 

windows,  doors,  or  entrances  from  measure. 
Machine  Details. — Working  drawings  of  details  which 

may  be  brought  to  the  class-room. 
Expression.  —  Tracings.  Blue-prints. 

Study  of  Pictures. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  IN  THE 
DECORATIVE  COURSE  (ABRIDGED). 


First 

September  Three  we 

October  Four 

November   " 

December  Three 

January  Four 


Term. 

eks  Six  lessons. 

'   Eight  « 

(  I  <  <  < 

'   Six 

 Eight  " 


Eighteen  weeks.     Thirty-six  lessons. 


Second  Term. 

February  Four  weeks  Eight  lessons. 

March   "       "    "  " 

April   ...Three  "   Six  " 

May  Four    "   Eight  " 

June  Three  "   Six  " 


Eighteen  weeks.    Thirty-six  lessons. 


Arranged  for  a  thirty-six  weeks'  course  in  ten  months 
of  each  school  year,  and  providing  for  seventy-two 
lessons  per  year,  to  be  given  in  fifty-minute  periods  twice 
a  week. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DRAWING. 


DECORATIVE  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Nature  Study.  —  Growth.  Sprays  of  flowers,  leaves, 
or  fruit.  Plants,  shrubs,  or  trees.  Figures,  ani- 
mals. 

Historic  Study.  —  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Eastern,  and 
Greek  styles.  Characteristics  of  the  national  arts. 
Study  of  the  lands  and  peoples.  Architecture,  or- 
nament, and  sculpture.  Investigation  of  construc- 
tive and  ornamental  methods. 
Growth,  mass,  and  arrangement. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Studies  of  space  filling 
in  line.  Opposition,  transition,  and  radiation. 
Studies  of  area  in  mass  and  color. 

Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.  Color  harmony.  Color 
schemes  of  historic  schools. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Surface  designs  illustrating  prin- 
ciples of  nature  and  historic  study. 

Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Parallel  Course  in  Kepresentative  Drawing.  — 
Studies  of  familiar  and  beautiful  objects.  Groups, 
fruit,  vegetables,  or  objects.  Memory  and  imagi- 
native drawing.    Home  sketches. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Nature  Study.  —  Mass.  Sprays  or  branches  with 
leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit.  Masses  of  foliage.  Fig- 
ures, animals. 
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SECOND  YEAR.  —  Continued. 
Historic  Study. — Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Saracenic 
styles.  Characteristics  of  the  national  arts.  Study 
of  the  lands  and  peoples.  Architecture,  ornament, 
and  sculpture.  Investigation  of  constructive  and 
ornamental  methods.  Growth,  mass,  and  arrange- 
ment. 

Principles  op  Composition.  —  Studies  of  space  filling 
in  line  and  mass.    Dark  and  light,  tones,  and  color. 

Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.  Color  harmony.  His- 
toric color  schemes.  Color  studies  for  decorative 
efforts. 

Creative  Effort. — Studies  of  form  and  its  decora- 
tion as  applied  to  pottery,  etc.  Contour  and  curv- 
ature. Fitness. 

Expression. — Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  — 
Studies  of  groups.  Still  life,  fruit,  vegetables,  or 
objects.  Characteristic  accessories,  backgrounds, 
etc.  Drawing  from  casts.  Memory  and  imagina- 
tive drawing.    Home  sketches.    Class  criticism. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Nature  Study. — Foreground  and  foliage.  Trees  and 
landscape.    Figures.  Animals. 

Historic  Study.  —  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance, 
and  modern  styles.  Characteristics  of  the  national 
arts.  Study  of  the  lands  and  peoples.  Architecture, 
ornament,  and  sculpture.  Investigation  of  construc- 
tive and  ornamental  methods.  Growth,  mass,  and 
arrangement. 

Principles  of  Composition. — Studies  of  space  filling 
in  line  and  mass.    Dark  and  light,  tones,  and  color. 
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THIRD    YEAR.  —  Continued. 

Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.  Color  harmony. 
Studies  of  harmony  for  decorative  efforts. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Studies  for  relief.  Metal,  stone, 
or  terra-cotta.    Studies  for  wrought-iron. 

Expression. — Outline.   Light  and  dark.   Tones.  Color. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  — 
Studies  of  groups.  Still  life,  fruit,  vegetables,  or 
objects.  Accessories,  backgrounds,  etc.  Drawing 
from  casts.  Memory  and  imaginative  drawing. 
Home  sketches.    Class  criticism. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Nature  Study.  —  Decorative  treatment  of  the  hu- 
man figure.  Animals.  Typical  landscapes  as  back- 
grounds. 

Historical  Study.  —  The  Renaissance.  Development 
in  different  lands  and  nationalities.  Great  painters 
and  their  masterpieces.  Study  of  composition  and 
arrangement. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Studies  of  space  filling 
in  line  and  mass.  Figures  in  landscape.  Color 
composition.  Tones. 

Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.  Color  harmony. 
Studies  of  decorative  harmony. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Advanced  problems  in  surface,  re- 
lief, or  designs  for  the  round. 

Expression. — Outline.  Light  and  dark.  Tones. 
Color. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  — 
Advanced  study.  Groups,  still  life.  Advanced  cast 
drawing.    Home  work.    Class  criticism. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DIJAWINd. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTIVE COURSE  (ABRIDGED). 

First  Term. 

September  Three  weeks  Six  lessons. 

October  Four       "   Eight  " 

November   "  "    "  " 

December  Three      "   Six  " 

January   Four       "   Eiglit  41 


Eighteen  weeks.     Thirty-six  lessons. 

Second  Term. 
Four  weeks  Eight  lessons. 

h<  ((  u  (« 

Three    "   Six 

Four     "   Eight  " 

Three     "   Six  " 


Eigliteen  weeks.     Thirty-six  lessons. 

Arranged  for  a  thirty-six  weeks'  course  in  ten  months  of 
each  school  year,  and  providing  for  seventy-two  lessons 
per  year,  to  be  given  in  fifty-minute  periods  twice  a  week. 

The  distribution  of  time  for  drawing  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  (UNABRIDGED  COURSE)  is  at 
present  arranged  upon  a  basis  of  five  hours  per  week 
the  first  year,  and  two  and  a  half  hours  per  week 
during  the  second  and  third  years. 


February 

March 

April 

May  

June  
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CONSTRUCTIVE  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of 
single  solids,  three  or  more  views  in  third  angle. 
Revolution  on  various  axes.  Cutting  planes  and 
sections. 

Practical  geometric  problems.    Tangents.  Polygons. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  of  single 
solids.    Shapes  of  sections,  elbows,  etc. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Application  of  principles  of 
design  in  studies  for  wood-carving. 

Building  Construction.  —  Framing  details  of  wooden 
house  construction.  Detail  of  first  floor,  second 
floor,  attic  floor,  and  roof. 

Machine  Details.  —  Working  drawings  of  tools,  or 
builders'  hardware. 

Expression.  —  Use  of  instruments.   Inking.  Lettering. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  — 
Studies  of  familiar  and  beautiful  objects.  Groups. 
Home  sketches.  Studies  of  historic  architecture 
and  ornament.  Characteristics  of  Egyptian,  As- 
syrian, and  Greek  styles. 

SECOIVR  YEAR. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of 
intersecting  right  solids,  views  in  third  angle.  Rev- 
olution on  axes.  Planes  and  sections. 
Practical  geometric  problems.  Applications  to  building 
construction,  arches,  windows,  and  decoration  of  sur- 
face. Applications  to  machine  design,  ellipse,  oval, 
helix,  and  spirals. 


COURSK  OF  STUDY   IN  DRAWING. 
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SECOND    YEAR.  —  Continued. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  of  warped 
and  special  surfaces. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Application  of  principles  of 
design  in  studies  for  goblets,  balustrades,  vase  forms, 
etc.  Studies  for  wrought-iron  design,  grilles,  gates, 
andirons,  fire  sets,  etc. 

Building  Construction.  —  Details  of  wooden,  brick,  or 
stone  house  construction.  Doors,  windows,  founda- 
tions, and  chimneys. 

Machine  Details.  —  Bolts,  nuts,  and  screw  threads. 
Pulleys. 

Expression.  —  Line  shading.  Conventions.  Tinting. 
Isometric  representation. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  — 
Studies  of  familiar  and  beautiful  objects.  Groups. 
Home  sketches.  Drawing  from  casts.  Perspective 
problems,  furniture,  interiors,  etc.  Studies  of  his- 
toric architecture  and  ornament.  Characteristics 
of  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Saracenic  styles. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of 
single  and  intersecting  right  solids  in  third  and  first 
angle.  Projection  of  shadows.  Practical  geometric 
problems.  Applications  to  machine  design;  cycloid, 
epicycloid,  hypocycloid,  and  involute. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  of  surfaces 
and  the  making  of  patterns  to  fit  special  conditions. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Application  of  principles  of 
design  in  studies  for  castings,  panels,  reliefs,  fire- 
backs,  etc. 

Building  Construction.  —  Plans  and  elevations  of  a 
two-story  wooden  dwelling-house. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DRAWING. 


THIRD   TEAR.  —  Continued. 

Machine  Details.  —  Gearing.  Cranks.  Eccentrics. 
Cams.  Selected  details  of  machines  ;  lathes,  upright 
engine,  dynamo,  etc. 

Expression.  —  Tracings.  Blue-prints. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  — 
Studies  of  groups.  Home  sketches.  Drawing  from 
casts.  Memory  and  imaginative  drawing.  Perspec- 
tive problems.  Studies  of  historic  architecture  and 
ornament.  Characteristics  of  Romanesque,  Gothic, 
Renaissance,  and  modern  styles. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of 
single  and  intersecting  solids,  both  right  and  oblique, 
in  third  and  first  angles.  Projections  of  shadows. 
Advanced  geometric  problems. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Special  problems  in 
surface  development. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Application  of  principles  of 
design  in  studies  for  relief,  in  stone  or  terra-cotta. 

Building  Construction.  —  Plumbing  and  drainage 
details.    Heating  and  lighting  problems. 

Machine  Details.  —  Complete  details  and  assembly 
drawings  from  measurements  from  a  lathe,  upright 
drill,  shaper,  upright  engine,  dynamo,  etc. 

Expression.  —  Tracings.  Blue-prints.  Filing,  label- 
ing, and  checking  systems. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  — 
Advanced  study.  Groups,  still  life.  Advanced  cast 
drawing.  Perspective  problems.  Studies  of  his- 
toric architecture  and  ornament.  The  Renaissance. 
Comparison  of  historic  styles. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HEAD-MASTER. 


To  the  Committee  on  the  Normal  School: 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  work  of  the  school  during  the  present  year  has  cov- 
ered the  usual  ground  and  in  the  usual  way.  There  are  a 
few  points,  however,  to  which  special  attention  might  prop- 
erly be  called. 

DRAWING. 

Pose  drawing  has  been  introduced  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  using  the  pencil,  pen,  and  brush  as  mediums  with 
which  to  work.  Picture  study  has  also  formed  another 
important  addition. 

The  different  sections  of  each  class  visit  the  Art  Museum, 
Public  Library,  and  Boston  Art  Club,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  teacher  of  drawing,  thus  coming  in  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  best  material  for  art  instruction  to  be 
found  in  Boston. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

The  general  course  in  elementary  science  has  given  this 
year  increased  opportunity  for  the  study  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  their  environment,  the  purpose  of  this  work  being 
to  teach  the  normal  students  how  to  interest  children  in  the 
out-door  study  of  plants  and  animals,  and  to  consider  the 
simple  problems  of  adaptation  to  varying  conditions. 

The  special  science  section  of  the  first  class  has  again 
been  given  the  advantage  of  a  course  of  field  lessons  in  geol- 
ogy by  Prof.  George  H.  Barton,  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  This  coarse  was 
established  in  the  school  in  1895  through  the  friendly  inter- 
est and  the  financial  support  of  the  Woman's  Education 
Association,  and  was  continued  by  them  for  two  years.  In 
1897  and  1898  the  course  has  still  been  continued  through 
the  devotion  and  generosity  of  Professor  Barton  himself. 

This  field  work  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  that  done 
by  Technology  students,  and  demands,  in  addition  to  out- 
door study  and  based  upon  it,  a  series  of  papers  for  criticism. 

The  course  includes  such  subjects  as  :  The  formation  of 
rock  materials,  at  Medford  sand  plains  ;  Eskers,  at  Newton- 
ville  ;  Conglomerate  rock,  at  Roxbury ;  Slate  quarries  and 
dike  rocks,  at  Somerville. 

The  value  of  this  work  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Each  member  of  the  class,  directed  by  an  expert,  makes  her 
own  observations  of  geological  structures.  She  learns 
scientific  methods,  and  establishes  an  interest,  often  life- 
long, in  natural  phenomena.  She  learns,  besides,  the  most 
important  lesson  of  all  —  how  to  inspire  in  children  a  love 
for  similar  study. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Boston  Normal  School  in  previous  years  by  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Hartwell,  the  school  committee  secured  him  as  lecturer  for 
the  spring  term  of  1898. 

His  lectures  have  been,  if  possible,  of  more  value  than 
ever  before.  The  work  has  consisted  of  lectures,  recitations, 
written  lessons,  and  examinations,  every  exercise  having 
been  conducted  by  Dr.  Hartwell  himself. 

The  privilege  of  taking  this  course  has  been  granted  this 
year  not  only  to  the  special  gymnastic  section  of  the  first 
class,  but  also  to  the  special  science  section,  making  a  class 
of  about  forty  pupils.  The  following  subjects  have  been 
discussed  :  Outline  of  the  Modern  Doctrine  of  the  Human 
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Body  in  Health  and  Disease  ;  School  Hygiene ;  The  Phys- 
iology of  the  Nervous  System,  and  its  Relation  to  Physical 
Training ;  The  Nature  and  Effects  of  Physical  Training  and 
its  Place  in  Education  ;  Comparative  View  of  the  Principal 
Systems  of  Physical  Training ;  Practical  Hints  on  Teaching 
School  Gymnastics. 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake  has  again  addressed  the  school  upon 
the  subject  of*  The  Ear.  He  presented  in  detail  tests  for 
defective  hearing,  laying  special  emphasis  upon  those  tests 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  school. 

The  practical  work  in  gymnastics  could  not  have  been 
successfully  carried  out,  owing  to  our  lack  of  a  gymnasium, 
but  for  the  kindness  of  the  Director  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics.  The  well-equipped  gymnasium  of 
that  institution  has  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  our  special 
students  of  gymnastics  four  times  a  week.  By  this  means 
a  personal  and  professional  work  has  been  done  which  other- 
wise must  have  been  omitted. 

Very  respectfully, 

LAEKIN  DUNTOX. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 

1898. 


Term  expires  January,  1899. 
Willard  S.  Allen,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard, 

Fanny  B.  Ames,  Elizabeth  C.  Keller, 

I.  Austin  Bassett,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 

William  T.  Eaton,  Isaac  F.  Paul, 

J.  Carlton  Nichols. 

Term  expires  January,  1900. 
Frank  E.  Bateman,  Charles  Fleischer, 

William  H.  Bowdlear,  Henry  D.  Huggan, 

Francis  L.  Coolldge,  James  A.  McDonald. 

Emily  A.  Fifield, 

Term  expires  January,  1901. 

Edward  I.  Aldrich,  Samuel  E.  Courtney, 

George  W.  Anderson,  Archibald  T.  Davison, 

Charles  L.  Burrill,  William  J.  Gallivan, 

Samuel  H.  Calderwood,  Thomas  F.  Strange. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Samuel  E.  Courtney,  Chairman, 
William  H.  Bowdlear,  Secretary, 
Edward  I.  Aldrich, 
Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Ames, 
Henry  D.  Huggan. 
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Larkin  Dunton,  Head- Master,  16  Ashford  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 
Wallace  C.  Boyden,  Muster. 
L.  Theresa  Moses,  Assistant. 
Katherine  H.  Shute,  Assistant. 
Dora  Williams,  Assistant. 
Laura  S.  Plummer,  Assistant. 
Alice  M.  Dickey,  Assistant. 
Fanny  E.  Coe,  Assistant. 
Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  Assistant. 
Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant. 
Lillian  M.  Towne,  Assistant. 
Mary  C.  Shute,  Asst.  Teacher  of  Kinder gartening '. 
Hosea  E.  Holt,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Henry  W.  Poor,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 


rice  training  school. 


Lincoln  Owen,  Master. 

GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  F.  Kimball,  Sub-Master. 
Joseph  L.  Caverly,  Sub-Master. 
Florence  Marshall,  First  Assistant. 
Mary  E.  Mailman,  First  Assistant. 


Assistants. 


Dora  Brown, 
Ella  T.  Gould, 
Mattie  H.  Jackson, 


Margaret  A.  Leahy, 
Alice  M.  May, 
Edith  F.  Parry. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Mabel  I.  Emerson,  First  Assistant, 


Assistants. 


Sarah  E.  Bowers, 
Clara  C.  Dunn, 


Eleanor  F.  Lang, 
Julia  H.  Neil, 


Emma  L.  Wyman. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


Caroline  D.  Aborx,  Principal.      Edith  F.  Winsor,  Assistant. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Adopted  by  the  School  Board. 

Section  295.  The  Boston  Normal  School  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  professional  instruction  to  the  young  women  who 
intend  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  The 
course  of  study  in  this  school  shall  be  for  two  years,  and  shall  be 
divided  into  four  terms  of  half  a  year  each. 

Sect.  99.  The  instructors  of  this  school  shall  be  a  head-mas- 
ter, master,  and  assistants.  The  head-master  shall  be  a  graduate 
of  a  college  in  good  standing.  He  shall  have  a  master  and  as 
many  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  provided  the  whole  number 
of  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  head-master  and  master  shall  not 
exceed  one  for  every  twenty-five  pupils.  An  additional  instructor 
may  be  elected  for  an  excess  of  twenty  pupils,  and  one  may  be 
removed  for  a  deficiency  of  twenty.  In  addition  to  the  instruc- 
tors already  provided  for  in  this  section,  there  shall  be  an  assistant 
as  teacher  of  gymnastics,  an  assistant  teacher  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  kindergarten,  and  a  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

Sect.  117.  The  salary  of  no  teacher  transferred  to  a  higher 
rank  or  grade  of  schools  shall  be  reduced.  The  salary  of  a  teacher 
who  has  been  absent  from  duty  by  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  full 
year,  and  who  does  not  return  to  school  at  the  expiration  of  said 
year,  shall  cease  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditing  clerk  to 
see  that  the  name  of  such  teacher  is  dropped  from  the  pay-rolls. 

Sect.  120.  The  salary  of  the  master  shall  be  established  at  a 
minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase 
during  the  succeeding  five  years,  so  that  the  maximum  salary  shall 
be  reached  for  the  sixth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 
The  salary  of  assistants  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for 
the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  suc- 
ceeding eight  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached 
for  the  ninth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Sect.  213.  The  sessions  of  the  Normal,  Latin,  and  High 
Schools  shall  begin  at  nine  o'clock  A.M.  and  close  at  two  o'clock 
P.M.  every  week-day  except  Saturday,  when  there  shall  be  no 
session. 
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Sect.  296.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  a  special  vote  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  and  must  be  recommended  for  admission  by 
the  master  or  committee  of  the  last  school  they  attended.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  fourth  year  of  the  High  School  course, 
and  those  who  shall  have  received  from  a  university  or  college, 
which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  conjointly 
with  the  head-master,  a  degree  or  certificate  of  graduation,  will  be 
admitted  without  examination.  Those  who  shall  have  received 
from  a  university  or  college,  from  a  State  Normal  School,  or  from 
such  other  institutions  as  give  pedagogical  instruction,  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  conjointly  with  the  head-master,  a 
degree  or  certificate  of  graduation,  may  be  admitted  to  the  first 
class  if  they  prove  to  be  qualified,  and  may  take  the  kindergarten 
course  or  any  of  the  other  optional  courses  in  one  year.  Other 
candidates  must  show  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  conjointly  with 
the  head-master,  both  by  examination  and  recommendation,  that 
they  are  qualified.  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  this  school,  for  the 
regular  and  special  courses,  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year. 
All  pupils  shall  be  put  on  probation,  and  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  head-master,  they  prove 
unsuitable  for  this  school,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  committee 
on  the  school,  if  they  deem  proper. 

Sect.  173.  Annually  in  the  month  of  June  the  principals  of 
the  Grammar,  High,  Latin,  and  Normal  Schools  shall  report  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  a  suitable  blank,  the  standing  in  con- 
duct and  scholarship  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes, 
with  their  recommendations  as  to  the  granting  of  diplomas.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  shall  decide  what  pupils  shall  receive 
diplomas.  Cases  of  appeal  from  their  decision  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Sect.  297.  Pupils  who  fail  of  promotion  or  graduation  may 
join  the  following  class;  but  no  pupil  shall  repeat  the  work  of  any 
class  more  than  once. 

Sect.  298.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Normal  School, 
issued  after  the  year  1872,  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  qualification,  Grammar  School,  Class  B  ;  but  those 
who  take  the  Kindergarten  course  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  cer- 
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tificates  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  the  Kindergartens  and 
Primary  Schools  only.  "When  teachers  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
public  schools,  graduates  of  this  school  shall  have  the  preference, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Sect.  299.  The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of 
the  text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are 
needed  for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be  author- 
ized by  the  Board. 

Sect.  300.  This  school  shall  begin  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  shall  close  on  such  day  of 
the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July  as  the  Committee  on  the 
School  may  direct. 

Sect.  301.  The  head-master  shall  annually  make  a  report  to 
the  committee  in  charge,  which,  under  their  direction,  shall,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  be  printed,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  school,  and 
be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  principals  of  the  schools,  and  the  members  of 
the  graduating  classes  of  High  Schools. 

Sect.  302.  When  a  graduate  of  this  school  is  appointed  as 
teacher  in  any  public  school  of  this  city  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
head-master  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  by  his  assistants,  one 
or  more  visits  to  her  school,  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  her  teaching. 

Sect.  303.  Such  instruction  shall  be  given,  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School,  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  city  as  the 
committee  in  charge  may  direct.  Special  instruction  in  music  and 
drawing  shall  be  given  in  this  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
committees  on  these  departments. 

Sect.  304.  The  Superintendent  shall,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  after  consultation  with  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Division  Committees,  designate  a  sufficient  number  of  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  —  the  number  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  —  to 
act  as  training  teachers.  The  head-master  shall  send  the  Normal 
pupils  into  the  Training  School  and  into  the  rooms  of  the  other 
training  teachers  for  observation  and  practice  in  teaching,  under 
his  direction,  four  weeks  during  the  second  term,  eight  weeks 
during  the  third  term,  and  four  weeks  during  the  fourth  term  ; 
and  he  may  send  them,  under  proper  guidance,  to  study  the 
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Museums  of  Natural  History  and  Fine  Arts,  and  important  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  principals  of  schools  in  which  the 
Normal  pupils  observe  and  practice  shall  report  to  the  head-master, 
in  writing,  their  opinion  of  the  teaching  and  governing  ability  of 
such  pupils.  Pupils  who  take  the  Kindergarten  course  shall  be 
required  to  observe  and  practise  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
only  eight  weeks.  Other  needed  observation  shall  be  made  in  the 
Kindergartens. 

Sect.  305.  There  shall  be  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  3Tear 
in  this  school  for  the  further  study  of  the  principles  of  education 
and  methods  of  instruction,  and  for  observation  and  practice  in 
teaching  ;  and  pupils  attending  this  course  may  be  employed  as 
substitutes  or  temporary  teachers,  or  appointed  as  permanent 
teachers.  Regular  instruction  shall  be  provided  for  the  pupils  of 
the  post-graduate  class  for  one  term  only ;  but  they  may  attend 
the  instruction  given  in  the  other  classes  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Sect.  306.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  pursued  with 
special  reference  to  teaching,  and  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Psychology  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education. 

3.  History  of  Education. 

4.  General  Theory  of  the  Kindergarten. 

5.  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

6.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

7.  The  Studies  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

8.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Public  Schools. 

9.  Science  of  Language. 

10.  Phonics. 

11.  Gymnastics. 

12.  Vocal  Music. 

13.  Drawing  and  Blackboard  Illustration. 

14.  Optional  courses  designed  for  the  special  preparation  of 
teachers  in  the  following  departments :  (a)  The  Kindergarten ; 
(b)  Elementary  Science;  (c)  Gymnastics;  (cZ)  Form,  Color,  and 
Drawing;  (e)  Vocal  Music ;  (/)  Cooking;  (g)  Sewing;  (h) 
Manual  Training.  Pupils,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
head-master,  may  pursue  the  study  of  the  Kindergarten  during 
the  two  years,  or  any  one  of  the  optional  courses  during  the  second 
year. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Sect.  307.  The  Rice  Training  School  is  intended  to  give  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

Sect.  99.  The  instructors  in  the  Training  School  shall  be  a 
master,  two  sub-masters,  two  first  assistants,  and  as  many  assist- 
ants as  may  be  necessary,  —  the  committee  in  charge  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  assistants,  —  provided  that  the  whole  number 
of  instructors,  exclusive  of  the  master,  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  forty-nine  pupils.  An  additional  instructor  may  be  elected 
for  an  excess  of  twenty-five  pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed  for 
a  deficiency  of  twenty-five.  An  additional  instructor,  with  the 
rank  of  assistant,  may  be  elected  for  an  ungraded  class. 

The  Training  School  Kindergarten  shall  be  allowed  one  assist- 
ant, exclusive  of  the  principal,  for  every  twenty-five  pupils  in 
attendance. 

Sect.  120.  The  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  several  ranks 
in  the  Training  School  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  same 
ranks  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  salaries  of  assistants  in  the 
Training  School  Kindergarten  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  assist- 
ants in  the  other  Kindergartens. 

Sect.  308.  The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  shall  have 
charge  of  the  Training  School. 

Sect.  309.  The  head-master  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have 
the  direction  of  the  observation,  practice,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Training  School,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge. 

Sect.  310.  The  principal  of  the  Training  School  shall  perform, 
in  that  school,  the  usual  duties  of  master  of  a  Grammar  School, 
and  such  duties  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  as  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  may  direct. 

Sect.  311.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Training  School  shall  be 
the  same  as  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  the  city. 

Sect.  312.  The  instructors  in  the  Normal  School  shall  perform 
such  service  in  the  Training  School  as  the  head-master  may  direct. 

Sect.  313.  The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  shall  have 
charge  of  the  Training  School  Kindergarten. 
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LOCATION. 

The  Normal  School  occupies  the  upper  floor  and  part  of  the  first 
and  second  floors  of  the  school-house  at  the  corner  of  Dartmouth 
and  Appleton  streets.  The  Training  School,  consisting  of  ten 
grammar  classes,  six  primary  classes,  and  one  kindergarten, 
numbering  in  all  about  nine  hundred  pupils,  occupies  the  re- 
mainder of  this  building,  and  also  the  Primary  School-house  on 
Appleton  street. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Boston  High  Schools  embraces  the 
following  subjects  :  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Modern  History ;  Civil  Government ;  Botany ; 
Zoology  ;  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  Chemistry  ;  Physics  ;  Astron- 
omy ;  Algebra ;  Geometry  ;  Plane  Trigonometry  ;  Latin,  or  French, 
or  German ;  Vocal  Music ;  and  Drawing.  Candidates  who  have 
not  completed  the  fourth  year  of  the  Boston  High  School  course, 
or  who  have  not  received  a  degree  or  certificate  of  graduation 
from  an  approved  college  or  university,  will  be  examined  on  this 
or  its  equivalent.  An  examination  of  such  candidates  will  be 
held  at  the  school-house,  on  Dartmouth  street,  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 6,  at  9  o'clock  A.M.  Those  who  have  completed  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Boston  High  School  course  will  present  themselves 
with  their  diplomas  on  the  following  Thursday. 


TUITION. 

The  rule  of  the  School  Board  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
tuition  by  non-resident  pupils,  applicable  to  the  Normal  School  as 
well  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city,  is  as  follows  : 

"  All  children  living  in  the  city,  who  are  upwards  of  five  years 
of  age,  and  are  not  disqualified  by  non-compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools  ; 
but  neither  a  non-resident  pupil,  nor  one  who  has  only  a  temporary 
residence  in  the  city,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  remain  in  any 
school,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  responsible  per- 
son has  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the  tuition  of  such  scholar,  or 
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until  a  certified  copy  of  a  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 
permitting  such  scholar  to  attend  the  school,  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  principal."  The  tuition  is  usually  about  eighty  dollars  a 
year. 


NECESSITY   FOR  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston  will  show  the  relation  of  the 
Normal  School  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  Boston  : 

"  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  not  admit  to  an  examination 
[of  applicants  for  situations  as  teachers]  any  person  who  is  not  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  or  of  one  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  unless  such  person  has  had  at  least  one  year's 
experience  in  teaching  school,  or  is  a  college  graduate  who  has 
completed  a  satisfactory  course  of  study  in  pedagogy." 

"  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion after  examination  to  such  candidates  as  they  shall  consider 
entitled  to  them,  as  follows  : 

"  High  School,  Class  A.  To  masters  and  junior-masters  of 
the  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  principals  of  Evening  High 
Schools. 

"  High  School,  Class  B.  To  assistant  principals  and  assistants 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  of  Day  and  Evening  High  Schools,  and 
to  principals  of  Grammar  Schools. 

"  Grammar  School,  Class  A.  To  masters  and  sub-masters  of 
Grammar  Schools,  principals  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  and 
assistants  of  Evening  High  Schools. 

"  Grammar  School,  Class  B.  To  assistants  of  Grammar, 
Primary,  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

"  Kindergartens.    To  instructors  of  Kindergartens. 

"Special.  To  instructors  of  special  studies  and  of  special 
schools. 

"  The  certificate  shall  make  the  holder  thereof  eligible  for  ser- 
vice as  a  substitute,  temporary  teacher,  or  special  assistant,  or 
for  appointment  on  probation. 

"No  instructor  shall  be  employed  in  any  higher  grade  of 
schools  than  that  for  which  the  certificates  shall  qualify  the  holder 
thereof ;  and  no  instructor  whose  certificate  is  not  recorded  in  the 
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office  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  any 
salary  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  substitute  ;  and  the  Auditing  Clerk 
shall  not  allow  the  name  of  any  such  teacher  or  substitute  to  be 
entered  or  to  remain  on  the  pay-rolls." 


VACATIONS. 

The  following  holidays  and  vacations  are  granted  to  the  school, 
viz.:  every  Saturday;  the  first  Monday  in  September;  the  half 
day  before  Thanksgiving  day  and  the  remainder  of  the  week  ; 
the  half  clay  before  Christmas  day;  one  week  commencing  with 
Christmas  day  ;  New  Year's  day  ;  the  twenty-second  of  February  ; 
Good  Friday  ;  nineteenth  of  April ;  the  week  immediately  preced- 
ing the  second  Monday  in  April ;  Decoration  day ;  the  seven- 
teenth of  June ;  and  from  the  close  of  the  school,  the  week 
preceding  the  Fourth  of  July,  to  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  September. 


TIME   OF  ADMISSION. 

Only  one  class  is  admitted  to  this  school  during  the  year,  and 
that  is  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Pupils  are 
not  received  at  other  times.  The  work  of  the  school  is  so  con- 
ducted that  it  is  impossible  for  pupils  to  make  up  lessons  lost  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  who 
desire  to  enter  during  the  year  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  September. 

The  post-graduate  class  will  be  organized  at  9  A.M.  on  Thurs- 
day following  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
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PROGRAMME. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  time  of  the  students  is  now 
occupied  during  the  course : 


FIRST  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Psychology  

Physiology  and  Hygiene. . 

English  

Geography   

Drawing,  Form,  and  Color 

Music  

Gymnastics  I 

Theory  

Practice  


SECOND  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Psychology  

English  

Arithmetic  

Elementary  Science  

Theory  of  Kindergarten  . . 
Drawing,  Form,  and  Color 

Music   

Gymnastics  : 

Theory  

Practice   

Observation  and  Practice  . 


No.  of 
weeks. 

Hours  per 
week. 

No.  of 
lessons. 

20 

5 

100 

20 

4 

80 

20 

4 

80 

20 

3 

60 

20 

2 

40 

20 

1 

20 

20 

1 

20 

12  minutes  daily. 


No.  of 
weeks. 

Hours  per 
week. 

No.  of 
lessons 

16 

5 

80 

16 

3 

48 

16 

3 

48 

16 

4 

64 

16 

1 

16 

16 

2 

32 

16 

1 

16 

16 

1 

16 

12  minutes  daily. 
All  day,  4  weeks. 
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THIRD  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Principles  of  Education  

Logic  

English  

Arithmetic  

Elementary  Science  

Geography  

Drawing,  Form,  and  Color  

Kindergarten  Methods  

Music  

Gymnastics : 

Theory  

Practice  

Observation  and  Practice  

Optional  Course  : 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten 


No.  of 
weeks. 


6 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 


Hours  per 
week. 


No.  of 
lessons. 


24 
24 
36 
36 
24 
24 
24 
12 
12 

24 


12  minutes  daily. 
All  day,  8  weeks. 


12 


16 


192 


FOURTH  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Principles  of  Education  

History  of  Education  

Arithmetic  

English  

History  

Geography  

Elementary  Science  

Gymnastics  : 

Practice  

Observation  and  Practice  

Optional  Course:  1.  Gymnastics.  2.  Elemen- 
tary Science.  3.  Manual  Training.  4.  Form, 
Color,  and  Drawing.  5.  Music.  6.  Cooking. 
7.  Sewing  

8.  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten  .... 


No.  of 
weeks. 


10 

6 
16 
12 

4 
16 
16 


Hours  per 
week. 


No.  of 
lessons. 


12  minutes  daily. 
All  day,  4  weeks. 


16 
16 


80 
256 


POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 

The  work  of  the  post-graduate  class  includes  : 
Is    General  course. 

(1.)    A  further  study  of  the  principles  of  education,  with  special  reference 
to  their  application  in  teaching  the  different  subjects  of  the  regular 
course  and  in  school  discipline ; 
(2.)    The  history  of  education. 
2.    Special  course. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAMME. 

Psychology . 

The  study  of  psychology  is  conducted  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  introspection  and  that  of  observation.  The  students  are 
led  to  know  and  name  their  own  mental  processes,  and  to  inter- 
pret the  signs  of  the  mental  processes  of  others.  The  study  is 
not  exhaustive,  the  attention  being  mainly  directed  to  those 
phases  of  mental  activity,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  most 
use  in  the  study  of  the  science  of  education. 

Logic. 

Logic  is  studied  enough  to  give  our  pupils  a  knowledge  of  its 
terms,  to  interest  them  in  a  further  study  of  the  subject,  and  to 
give  them  such  a  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  reasoning 
as  will  enable  them  to  direct  the  reasoning  of  their  pupils  with 
more  exactness.  This  subject  furnishes  some  of  the  data  for  the 
science  of  education.  It  shows  the  ground  for  the  relation  of 
induction  to  deduction,  and  of  both  to  clear  and  exact  represen- 
tation. 

Principles  of  Education. 
Principles  of  education  are  mainly  inferences  from  the  data  fur- 
nished by  psychology  and  physiology,  considered  in  their  broadest 
sense.  The  students  are  led  to  the  inference  of  the  necessary 
sequence  of  the  different  kinds  of  mental  action.  The  dependence 
of  memory  and  imagination  upon  previous  external  and  internal 
perception,  and  of  deduction  upon  previous  induction,  are  care- 
fully noted.  The  control  of  conduct  of  others  through  an  appeal 
to  their  wills,  of  their  wills  through  their  feelings,  and  of  their 
feelings  through  their  intelligence,  is  made  a  matter  of  clear 
knowledge.  The  relation  of  free  will  to  moral  responsibility  is 
revealed.  The  laws  of  the  development  of  power  and  of  the 
formation  of  habits  by  the  activitjr  of  pupils  themselves  are  traced 
from  the  simplest  forms  of  perception  through  memory,  imagina- 
tion, reason,  and  all  other  kinds  of  mental  action,  even  to  the 
development  of  character  by  means  of  self-direction  and  self- 
control.  The  principles  which  determine  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  are  carefully  grounded  upon  the  necessary  sequence 
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of  the  different  kinds  of  psychical  action.  The  principles  which 
determine  the  rational  government  of  children  are  based  upon  the 
laws  of  the  creation  of  power  and  habits  through  self-activity. 
This  subject  closes  with  a  systematic  view  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, the  principles  of  which  have  been  gradually  unfolded  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  course  of  study. 

If  we  regard  education  as  the  work  of  the  child,  the  science  of 
education  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  the  activities  of  the 
child,  designed  by  the  educator  to  change  him  from  what  he  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  process  into  what  he  should  be  at  its  close. 
We  attempt  to  show  our  pupils  :  1.  What  the  result  of  the  educa- 
tional process  should  be.  2.  The  nature  and  order  of  the  activi- 
ties which  constitute  the  process  of  education.  3.  The  agents  by 
whom,  the  pupil  is  to  be  stimulated  to  act.  4.  The  means  which 
the  educators  are  to  use  for  this  purpose.  5.  The  method  or 
order  in  which  the  various  teaching  materials  should  be  used  by 
the  educator  to  induce  the  child  so  to  act  as  to  attain  the  end  of 
education. 

History  of  Education. 
Our  work  in  the  history  of  education  is  not  intended  to  be  by 
any  means  exhaustive.  We  try  to  make  our  students  familiar 
with  a  few  of  the  leading  educational  reforms  and  reformers  of 
the  past,  so  that  they  will  understand  the  genesis  of  current 
educational  theories,  and  thus  be  brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  education. 

Physiology. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  physiology  and  school  hygiene  is 
twofold  :  first,  to  give  the  normal  students  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  means  of  securing 
and  preserving  their  own  health  and  that  of  the  children  whom 
they  are  to  teach  ;  and,  second,  to  prepare  them  to  give  element- 
ary instruction  in  physiology  to  pupils  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools. 

English, 

Our  purpose  in  the  work  in  English  is  to  prepare  the  normal 
students:  first,  to  teach  children  to  speak,  read,  and  write  their 
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mother  tongue  with  accuracy  and  facility  ;  and,  second,  to  awaken 
in  the  children  a  love  of  literature.  Our  work  consists  of  :  first, 
discussion  of  the  different  phases  of  the  English  work  in  the 
elementary  schools,  from  the  standpoints  of  purpose,  ground  to 
be  covered,  and  principles  of  teaching  ;  and,  second,  illustrative 
work  in  the  Training  School  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  in  the 
Normal  School  by  teachers  and  students. 

History. 

The  work  in  history  includes  :  first,  discussion  of  the  course  in 
history  in  the  elementary  schools,  from  the  standpoints  of  pur- 
pose, ground  to  be  covered,  and  principles  of  teaching ;  and, 
second,  illustrative  lessons  drawn  from  some  period  of  history 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Arithmetic. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  intended  to  develop  power  in  our 
students,  in  analyzing  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  into  its 
elements,  in  arranging  these  elements  in  the  logical  order  of  their 
dependence,  and  in  discovering  and  applying  the  methods  adapted 
to  their  clear  presentation.  The  instruction  covers  the  whole 
range  of  the  subject,  both  elementary  and  advanced.  Incidentally 
the  student's  knowledge  is  made  broader,  clearer,  and  more 
accurate  ;  but  the  chief  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  teaching  to  this  subject. 

Geography. 

The  work  in  geography  is  designed  to  develop  in  the  normal 
pupils  the  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  education  to  the  teaching 
of  this  subject.  They  are  taught  to  observe  carefully  the  objects 
around  them,  to  use  the  ideas  thus  gained  by  direct  observation 
in  picturing  scenes  in  distant  lands,  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect 
and  from  effect  to  cause  in  their  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  to  infer  the  conditions  in  other  places  from  their 
knowledge  of  their  own  surroundings.  This  subject  is  made  to 
illustrate  the  dependence  of  representation  upon  presentation,  and 
of  thought  upon  both,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  study  of 
books,  maps,  and  other  forms  of  signs,  to  direct  observation  and 
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oral  instruction.  Thus  our  pupils  learn  by  their  own  experience 
the  true  methods  of  directing  others  in  this  subject. 

Elementary  Science. 

Our  work  in  elementary  science  includes  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  teaching  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  botany, 
and  zoology.  We  strive  so  to  equip  our  students  for  their  future 
work  that  when  they  become  teachers  they  will  be  able  to  direct 
their  pupils  so  systematically  in  the  observation  and  classification 
of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  that  these  pupils  will  acquire 
correct  habits  of  observation,  and  will  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  qualities  of  objects  observed,  and  of  the  relation  of  these 
objects  to  one  another  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  will 
perceive  the  beauty  and  harmony  pervading  the  world  in  which 
they  live. 

Drawing, 

The  course  of  Elementary  Art  Instruction  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School  has  been  arranged  by  the  Director  of  Drawing  with  three 
clearly  defined  objects  in  view.  It  aims  (1)  to  afford  an  insight 
into  the  principles  which  underlie  this  subject  as  presented  in  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Jt  offers 
(2)  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best  practical 
and  modern  methods  of  conducting  the  subject.  It  provides  (3) 
such  individual  practice  as  should  give  the  power  to  not  only  suc- 
cessfully inspire  and  lead  pupils  in  this  effort,  but  also  to  illustrate 
by  free  sketching  and  blackboard  drawing  any  of  the  subjects  of 
the  regular  school  programme. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

In  the  department  of  vocal  music  it  is  the  aim  of  the  school 
to  qualify  the  students  to  direct  the  children  properly,  first,  in  the 
study  of  musical  sounds  ;  and,  secondly,  in  learning  the  proper 
mode  of  representing  music.  Music  itself  is  made  the  chief 
object  of  study,  the  study  of  signs  being  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  those  needed  to  express  the  child's  knowledge  of  music. 
In  this  subject  is  clearly  shown  the  true  relation  of  direct 
observation  —  namely,  hearing  musical  sounds  —  to  representa- 
tion —  namely,  recalling  the  ideas  of  musical  sounds  when  their 
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signs,  the  notes,  are  seen.  Here,  too,  is  well  illustrated  the  law 
that  direct  observation  and  oral  instruction  should  precede  the 
use  of  books. 


GYMNASTICS.  . 

The  course  of  work  in  gymnastics  gives  to  every  pupil  in  the 
school  (1)  a  study  of  the  theory  of  gymnastics,  one  hour  a  week 
for  four  terms;  (2)  a  carefully  arranged  drill  in  the  exercises  for 
three  terms  ;  and  (3)  one  term's  practice  as  teacher  and  critic  of 
the  exercises.  The  study  of  the  theory  includes  the  laws  of  power 
and  habit  as  applied  in  physical  education,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  muscular  action  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  blood  involved 
in  each  of  the  exercises.  The  work  as  director  and  critic  gives 
the  pupils  facility  in  the  application  of  the  laws  learned  in  their 
theoretical  study. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

There  are  two  kindergarten  courses  connected  with  the  schooly 
a  General  and  a  Special  Course. 

The  General  Course  is  compulsory  for  all  students,  and  com- 
prises sixteen  lessons  in  the  spring  term  of  the  first  year,  and 
twelve  lessons  in  the  fall  term  of  the  second  year.  The  work 
consists  of  lectures  on  a  few  typical  Mother  Play  songs,  and  on 
the  theory  of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  accompanied  by  practical 
work.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  students  who  are  to  teach 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  a  clearer  understanding  of 
kindergarten  principles  and  practice,  with  the  hope  of  strengthen- 
ing the  union  between  the  various  grades,  and  of  introducing 
kindergarten  methods  into  the  work  of  the  primary  grades.  This 
course  does  not  fit  students  to  be  kindergartners. 

The  Special  Course  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  year,  and 
is  open  to  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of 
the  first  year,  and  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  if  they  prove  to  be  qualified.  In  this  course  the  theory 
of  the  gifts  and  occupations  is  studied  in  detail,  and  the  students 
are  required  to  demonstrate  practical  work  with  the  gifts,  and  to 
perform  much  of  the  occupation  work.  One  lesson  a  week  is  given 
on  the  Mother  Play,  and  one  lesson  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  prac- 
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tice  of  the  songs  and  games  under  the  leadership  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  connected  with  the  Training  School.  The  students  are 
also  required  to  take  the  courses  in  Principles  of  Education  and 
Logic  which  come  in  the  second  year.  The  mornings  for  four  or 
five  months  are  devoted  to  observation  in  the  public  Kindergartens. 
After  such  observation  has  been  made  for  several  months,  the 
students  teach  small  classes  of  their  own  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
under  supervision.  They  also  devote  one  month  to  observation 
and  practice  in  Primary  Schools. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  entitles  students  to 
receive  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  the  Kindergartens 
and  Primary  Schools. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee  our  pupils  spend  six- 
teen weeks,  almost  a  quarter  part  of  the  entire  time  devoted  to 
the  course  in  the  Normal  School,  in  observation  and  practice  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  time  of  the  students  is  de- 
voted to  teaching  the  classes,  observing  the  work  of  the  training 
teachers,  and  assisting  the  training  teachers  both  in  teaching  and 
in  the  general  work  of  the  room. 

During  the  first  term  the  Normal  pupils  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  work  of  instruction  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
Training  School.  When  the  methods  of  teaching  any  subject,  as 
reading,  are  under  consideration  in  the  Normal  School,  the  pupils 
are  taken  to  the  Training  School  classes  for  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  what  they  are  studying.  Thus  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  methods  of  teaching  which  they  study  in  the  Normal 
School  applied  in  the  Training  School.  Their  practice  work  the 
first  term  is  confined  to  teaching  their  classmates.  The  object  in 
this  is  to  make  them  somewhat  familiar  with  the  orderly  presenta- 
tion of  subjects,  and  with  the  proper  sequence  of  questions  in 
teaching. 

During  the  second  term  the  Normal  pupils  spend  two  weeks  in 
Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools,  and  two  in  Grammar  Schools. 

During  the  second  year  the  observation  and  practice  are  con- 
tinued, under  substantially  the  same  conditions,  for  eight  weeks 
in  the  third  term  and  four  weeks  in  the  fourth  term.    This  time  is 
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broken  into  periods  of  four  weeks  each,  alternating  with  equal 
periods  of  theoretical  instruction  in  the  Normal  School,  only  one- 
half  of  the  class  being  absent  from  the  school  at  a  time. 

The  Normal  pupils  are  assigned  to  all  the  classes  in  the  Train- 
ing School,  and  to  as  many  classes  in  the  other  public  schools  of 
the  city  as  are  needed  for  this  purpose,  only  one  pupil  being 
assigned  to  a  class.  These  classes  remain  in  charge  of  the  regular 
teachers.  The  Normal  students  generally  give  two  or  three  short 
lessons  daily,  under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  criticism  of 
the  teachers  in  charge.  The  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  visit 
the  pupils  several  times  during  their  stay,  both  in  the  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools,  for  purposes  of  criticism  and  instruction. 


INCIDENTAL  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

While  the  immediate  aim  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  give  its 
students  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  and  some  skill 
in  the  practical  application  of  principles  to  the  work  of  teaching 
and  governing,  there  are  important  incidental  effects  upon  the 
students  themselves. 

One  of  these  incidental  effects  is  increase  of  scholarship.  The 
relation  of  nervous  excitation  to  mental  action  cannot  be  studied 
without  obtaining  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  mental 
action,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
nervous  system,  on  the  other.  To  learn  the  conditions  for  the 
growth  and  healthy  actions  of  the  body  is  to  broaden  the  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  the  chemistry  of  foods  and 
air,  of  the  processes  of  respiration  and  digestion,  and  of  the 
effects  of  exercise  and  sleep.  The  theory  of  gymnastics  is  little 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
together  with  the  relation  of  each  to  the  other,  and  of  the  action 
of  both  to  the  development  and  health  of  the  body. 

The  effect  of  reducing  the  process  of  learning  each  department 
of  arithmetic  to  its  elements,  and  of  arranging  these  elements  in 
the  logical  order  of  their  dependence,  so  that  the  mastery  of  the 
science  of  arithmetic  is  seen  as  a  series  of  continually  dependent 
mental  acts  adapted  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  children, — the 
effect  of  all  this  is  to  give  a  profounder  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  science  itself  as  well  as  into  the  nature  of  the  human  intellect. 
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When  the  learning  of  geography  has  been  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  so  that  the  students  perceive  the  necessary  mental  steps 
in  its  mastery  and  the  dependence  of  one  step  upon  another 
throughout  the  entire  process,  and  when  they  have  traced  the  ele- 
mentary forces  of  light  and  heat  through  the  formation  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  oceans  and  rivers,  climate  and  soil,  flora  and 
fauna,  human  life  and  human  industries,  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment and  civilization  itself, — geography  is  to  them  a  new 
science  and  the  human  soul  a  new  power. 

The  analysis  of  the  process  of  reading  into  its  elementary  activi- 
ties, the  determination  of  the  antecedent  conditions  of  each  of  these 
elements  and  of  the  activities  which  make  possible  the  conditioning 
activities  ;  then  the  following  of  all  the  involved  activities  in  order 
from  the  learning  of  thoughts,  the  hearing  of  spoken  words,  and  the 
seeing  of  written  words  to  the  complex  process  of  the  reading  aloud 
of  imaginative  composition,  with  all  the  proper  tones,  inflections, 
and  emphasis,  so  as  to  give  full  expression  to  the  author's  mean- 
ing and  sentiment ;  and  the  discovery,  by  this  means,  of  the  true 
method  of  teaching  children  to  read, — all  this  is  to  know  what 
reading  is  with  a  completeness  never  before  approached.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  method  of  teaching  music, 
spelling,  history,  literature,  and  every  other  branch  of  study  which 
the  Normal  students  are  prepared  to  teach. 

Many  of  the  High  School  studies,  notably  mineralogy,  botany, 
zoology,  and  astronomy,  receive  much  incidental  broadening  and 
deepening.  In  learning  to  direct  the  observation  of  the  children 
in  any  branch  of  elementary  science,  our  studeuts  acquire  an  addi- 
tional familiarity  with  the  elements  of  the  science.  In  studying 
the  relation  of  the  solar  system  to  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night 
and  the  changing  seasons,  astronomy  itself  assumes  new  shape  and 
added  importance. 

Then  there  are  several  subjects  studied  seriously  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Normal  School  which  open  up  to  our  students  new 
views  of  nature  and  art.  We  study  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
English  language  so  carefully, as  to  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  a 
perfect  system.  And  then  we  study  them  in  their  mode  of  pro- 
duction, first  the  different  classes  of  sounds,  and  then  the  indi- 
vidual sounds  of  each  class.    The  resulting  knowledge  is  really 
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scientific ;  and  when  our  students  come  to  the  teaching  of  the  ele- 
ments of  reading,  they  are  able  to  use  this  knowledge  effectively. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  education  gives  the  students  a  new 
view  of  the  progress  of  human  development.  Here  the  slow  and 
tortuous  genesis  of  modern  educational  doctrine  is  traced  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  old  educational  philosophers  and  reformers. 
By  this  means  our  pupils  gain  clearer,  broader,  and  profounder 
views  of  modern  education,  both  in  its  aim  and  process. 

The  study  of  the  different  theories  of  the  origin  of  language, 
and  of  the  generically  different  types  of  language,  opens  a  view 
of  the  multifarious  development  of  the  human  mind  under 
diverse  conditions. 

The  study  of  logic  reveals  for  the  first  time  to  our  pupils  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thought,  in  accordance  with  which  they 
have  been  reasoning  all  their  lives.  Grammatical  analysis  and 
parsing,  therefore,  possess  a  new  significance.  They  become 
simply  exercises  in  elementary  logic,  and  are  guided  with  a  new 
strength  and  degree  of  certainty. 

Psychology  is  an  entirely  new  study  for  our  students.  Here 
for  the  first  time  they  inquire  into  the  interdependence  of  body 
and  mind.  Here  is  developed  the  power  of  introspection,  of 
analysis  of  complex  mental  states,  of  comparison  of  like  activities 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  reduction  of  mental  states  to  a  systematic 
order.  Here  mental  states  are  first  studied  in  their  causes  and 
inteidependencies.  And  it  is  in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
our  pupils  first  examine  the  manifestation  of  mental  states  in 
others.  In  this  subject  is  first  brought  to  light  the  distinction 
between  externally  originating  action  and  self-activity,  or  free 
will,  —  the  distinction  between  the  control  of  others  and  the  direc- 
tion of  self.  In  short,  here  is  revealed  the  infinite  variety  of 
action  and  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the  soul. 

All  these  subjects  which  are  commenced  in  the  Normal  School 
are  not  studied  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  themselves,  but  for  the  light  they  shed  upon,  and  the  data 
they  furnish  for,  the  various  phases  of  the  science  of  education. 
From  data  thus  furnished  many  of  the  principles  of  education  are 
derived.  Ideal  candidates  for  a  Normal  School  would  have 
mastered  physiology,  psychology,  logic,  and  all  other  sciences 
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which  are  presupposed  in  the  study  of  the  science  of  education 
itself.  But  in  this  school,  as  in  all  other  Normal  Schools,  neces- 
sary conditions  must  be  met. 

An  important  result  of  the  work  with  the  Training  teachers,  and 
of  the  constant  criticism  by  the  Normal  teachers,  is  a  spirit  of 
docility.  Our  students  are  trained  to  think  that  teaching  is  not 
only  one  of  the  noblest,  but  the  most  difficult,  of  human  occupa- 
tions. And  when  they  leave  the  Normal  School  they  are  generally 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are  just  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
profounder  study  of  education  ;  so  that  they  are  not  only  ready  to 
receive  advice,  but  thankful  for  intelligent  criticism.  They  are 
certainly  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  an  assistant  to  assist. 

Another  incidental  effect  of  the  Normal  course  is  its  reflex ' 
influence  upon  its  pupils  in  the  form  of  enthusiasm.  The  possi- 
bility, ways,  and  means  of  self-development  are  constantly  becom- 
ing clearer  to  them.  Their  views  of  the  ways  in  which,  and  the 
means  by  which,  they  may  become  useful  to  their  pupils  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  the  formation  of  character  are 
constantly  broadening.  Consequently,  the  duty  of  self-improve- 
ment and  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  others  is  made  ever  more 
apparent.  Thus  narrowness  and  selfishness  are  made  to  yield  to 
catholicity  of  view  and  feeling,  till  the  desire  and  determination 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves  and  to  render  the  best  service  to 
others  becomes  a  prevailing  sentiment  little  less  than  a  consuming 
zeal. 


POST— GRADUATE  CLASS. 

Usually  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  graduates  join  this  class  ; 
this  gives  an  opportunity  to  do  some  excellent  work  during  the 
first  part  of  the  year.  The  calling-ofT  of  the  class  for  substitute 
service  begins  at  once.  Substituting  proves  to  be  an  excellent 
training  for  permanent  service.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
beginners  make  mistakes  when  they  first  take  charge  of  classes 
that  they  can  avoid  with  the  next  classes.  In  such  cases  the 
sooner  they  take  charge  of  new  classes  the  better.  Many  a  young 
teacher,  who  would  utterly  fail  at  first  if  put  in  charge  of  a  diffi- 
cult class,  gains  sufficient  power,  by  a  few  months'  experience  in 
general  substituting,  to  ensure  success  in  almost  any  grade. 


GRADUATES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Class  of  1898. 


A.,  Allston;  B.,  Brighton;  C,  Charlestown ;  D.,  Dorchester;  F.H.,  Forest 
Hills;  J.P.,  Jamaica  Plain;  N.,  Neponset;  R.,  Roxbury;  W.R.,]  West 
Roxbury;  Ros.,  Roslindale ;  E.B.,  East  Boston;  S.B.,  South  Boston. 

Optional  courses. — k. p.,  kindergarten  and  primary  ;  g.,  gymnastics;  e.s., 
elementary  science ;  d.,  drawing;  m.,  music. 


Name. 

Abbot,  Susan  E.,  e.s.     .    .  . 

Adams,  Mary  B.,  d  

Alley,  Lillian,  d  

Ayers,  Ida  H.,  e.s  

Bachelder,  Blanche  L. 
Banker,  Elizabeth  C,  e.s.  .  . 

Barry,  Corinna,  d  

Bigsby,  Ella  M.,  d  

Bonython,  Mary  W.,  m.      .  . 

Borden,  Ethel  A.,  d  

Bowker,  A.  Gertrude,  k.p.  . 

Briggs,  F.  Maud,  m  

Briggs,  Gertrude  F.,  k.p.  .  . 
Brinkerhoff,  Florence  L.,  k.p.  . 
Broaders,  Grace  M.,  g.  .  .  . 
Brock,  Florence  O.,  g.  .  .  . 
Bryan,  Florence  E.,  g.  . 
Burke,  Elizabeth  G.,  m. 

Burke,  Emma  J.,  m  

Butler,  Eleanor  C.  (nSSy)  • 


Residence. 

108  Pembroke  Street. 

Huntington  Avenue,  Ros. 

29  Winthrop  Street,  R. 

11  Forest  Street,  R. 

150  W.  Newton  Street. 

83  Brook  Avenue,  R. 

5  Bowdoin  Avenue,  D. 

11  Stockton  Street,  D. 

15  North  Square. 

Mt.  Vernon  Street,  D. 

46  High  Street,  JST. 

170  Shurtleff  Street,  Chelsea. 

44  Holborn  Street,  R. 

68  Warrenton  Street. 

42  Elm  Street,  C. 

79  School  Street,  C. 

139  K  Street,  S.B. 

49  E.  Dedham  Street. 

156  M Street,  S.B. 

424  Columbus  Avenue. 
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Name. 

Callahan,  Mary  F.,  d.  .  .  . 
Chellman,  Jennie  E.,  m. 

Clapp,  Alice  C,  d  

Connell,  Alice  F.,  g  

Connell,  Katharine  L.,  m.  . 
Cronin,  Lillian  E.,  d.  . 
Crosbie,  Helen  A.,  m. 

Currie,  Theresa,  g  

Dockham,  Alice  E.  B.,  d.  . 
Donnelly,  Mary  E.,  m.   .    .  . 
Downs,  Elizabeth  S.,  g.      .  . 

Fales,  Ethel  M.,  e.s  

Farrell,  Annie  M.  F.,  m.     .  . 

Fisher,  Laura  D.,  d  

FitzGerald,  Josephine,  m.  .  . 
Fletcher,  Carolyn  M.,  k.p.  .  . 
Foley,  Catherine  G.,  d.  .  .  . 
Foppiano,  Madeline  A.,  e.s. 
Frederick,  Violet  O.,  e.s. 
Garrity,  Mary  E.,  e.s.  .  .  . 
Goode,  Katherine  E.,  g.  .  . 
Graham,  Eliza  D.,  g.      .    .  . 

Griffin,  Anna  J.,  d  

Griffiths,  Grace  L.  (uKSty)  • 
Hagerty,  Alice  M.,  d.     .    .  . 
Haley,  Annie  H.,  e.s. 
Halligan,  Florence  M.,  m.  .  . 
Hamilton,  Lida  J.,  k.p.  . 

Hammond,  Grace,  g  

Hannon,  Mary  C,  e.s.  . 

Haynes,  Clara  L.,  d  

Holbrook,  Annie  H.,  d.  . 
Hosmer,  Alice  G.,  m.     .    .  . 
Huff,  N.  Louise,  e.s.      .    .  . 
Johnson,  Henrietta  F.,  d.  . 
Jordan,  Eleanor  M.,  g.   .    .  . 
Kelley,  Anna  T.,  d  


Residence. 

305  Western  Avenue,  B. 

100  Kittredge  Street,  Ros. 

Kenneth  Street,  W.R. 

Commercial  Street,  E.  Braintree. 

127  Zeigler  Street,  R. 

13  Weld  Hill  Street,  F.H. 

100  Devon  Street,  D. 

Hotel  Lucerne,  Tremont  St.,  R. 

2978  Washington  Street,  R. 

37  G  Street,  S.B. 

21  Rockwell  Street,  D. 

11  Clarence  Street,  R. 

329  Boston  Street,  D. 

550  Broadway,  S.B. 

79  Maverick  Street,  E.B. 

553  Boylston  Street. 

740  Harrison  Avenue. 

36  N.  Bennett  Street. 

3141  Washington  Street,  J. P. 

13  Main  Street,  Quincy. 

31  Newbern  Street,  R. 

275  Lexington  Street,  E.B. 

39  Smith  Street,  R. 

27  St.  Stephen  Street. 

726  E.  Eighth  Street,  S.B. 

105  W.  Fourth  Street,  S.B. 

41  Fairview  Street,  Ros. 

94A  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  R. 

88  Pearl  Street,  Cambridgeport. 

Walnut  Hill,  Dedham. 

705  Broadway,  S.B. 

Centre  Street,  W.R. 

18  Essex  Street,  C. 

3  Bond  Street. 

279  Poplar  Street,  Ros. 

76  Leicester  Street,  B. 

11  Alaric  Street,  W.R. 
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Name. 

Kelly,  Ellen  E.,  g.     .    .  . 
Keyes,  Mary  F.,  m.  ,    .  . 
Lincoln,  Alice  G.,  d.      .  . 
Lounsbury,  Mabelle  E.,  e.s. 
Lyons,  Mary  G.,  d.   .    .  . 
MacBrine,  Bessie  C,  m. 
Mag-rath,  Mary  F.,  ra.    .  , 
Maloy,  Mary  C,  g.    .    •  . 
McCabe,  Regina  C,  e.s. 
McCollough-,  Belle  G.,  k.p. 
McCollough,  Mary  L.,  g. 
McGlinn,  Sarah  B.,  m.  . 
Montague,  Laura  W.,  k.p. 
Neal,  Anna  E.,  m. 
Neal,  Carolyn  L,  g.   .  . 
Newman,  Gertrude,  d.  . 
Nolan,  Anna  T.,  g.    .  . 
O'Reilly,  Dorothy  A.,  d. 
Owen,  Marion  L.,  g.  . 
Page,  Margaret  A.,  e.s. 
Paul,  Elsie  M.,  m.     .  . 
Peck,  Frances  L.,  k.p.  . 
Penchard,  G.  Caroline,  k.p. 
Perry,  Ruth,  k.p.  . 
Phelan,  Elizabeth  R.,  e.s. 
Pickering,  Cora  L.,  k.p. 
Quinn,  Margaret  E.,  g.  • 
Regan,  Helen  DeS.,  g.  . 
Ryan,  Mary  A.,  m.  . 
Sanderson,  Fannie  B.,  m. 
Sharp,  Gertrude  V.,  d.  . 
Shaw,  Clara  B.,  e.s.  . 
Smith,  Annie  M.,  k.p. 
Smith,  Helena  D.,  e.s.  . 
Stone,  Florence  A.,  d.  . 
Sutherland,  Minnie  E.,  e.s. 
Tarpey,  Helen  F.,  e.s.  . 


Residence. 

285  Bunker  Hill  Street,  C. 
404  Seventh  Street,  S.B. 
4380  Washington  Street,  Ros. 
102  Allston  Street,  A. 
23  Sedgwick  Street,  J.  P. 
32  Oak  Street,  C. 
127  G  Street,  S.B. 
204  Highland  Street. 

I  Randolph  Terrace,  Ashmont. 
18  Follen  Street. 

18  Follen  Street. 

144  Bunker  Hill  Street,  C. 

7  Keiffer  Street,  Brookline. 

67  E.  Brookline  Street. 

146  Allston  St.,  Cambridgeport. 

75  Thornton  Street,  R. 

23  Washington  Street,  C. 
Walnut  Hill,  Dedliam. 
183  Huntington  Avenue. 
2187  Dorchester  Avenue,  D. 
799  Broadway,  S.B. 

141  Cedar  Street,  R. 
464  Tremont  Street. 

II  Parkman  Street,  D. 
14  Monument  Square,  C. 
101  St.  Botolph  Street. 

24  Winter  Street,  E.  Cambridge. 
28  Walker  Street,  C. 

66  Austin  Street,  C. 

72  Parsons  Street,  B. 

13  Gordon  Street,  J. P. 

Oakland  Street,  Lexington. 

52  Mather  Street,  D. 

Hotel  Geneva,  Tremont  Street. 

4  Remington  Street,  D. 

40  Rockview  Street,  J.  P. 

275  Centre  Street,  J.  P. 
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Name. 

Thayer,  Blanche  E.,  k.p 
Tuttle,  Alice  V.,  k.p. 
Vackert,  Anna  K.,  e.s. 
Welch,  Mary  G.,  m.  . 
Wort,  Henrietta  C,  d. 
Zbrosky,  Annie  M.,  d. 
Ziersch,  Annie  L.,  e.s. 


Residence. 

225  Ashmont  Street,  D. 

82  Bellingham  Street,  Chelsea. 

84  Wyman  Street,  J.  P. 

9  Monument  Square,  C. 
39  Lamont  Street,  R. 

10  Dorset  Street,  D. 
Dedham. 


Number  of  graduates  in  1898    101 

Number  of  previous  graduates  1,607 


Total 


1,708 
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TERMS  USED  IN  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Board. — This  word,  used  alone,  applies  only  to  the  School  Committee  as  a 
body. 

Board  of  Supervisors.  —  This  term  is  always  printed  in  full,  and  is  applied  to 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Supervisors  when  acting  as  an  organized  body. 

Supervisor.  —  One  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  acting  as  an  individual.  The 
Superintendent  is  not  a  Supervisor ;  but  he  is  a  member  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Principal. — Head-master,  Master,  Sub-master,  or  First  Assistant  in  charge 
of  a  school  or  district. 

High  Schools. — This  term  includes  the  Public  Latin  Schools,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  High  Schools  except  the  Normal. 

Division.  —  Several  districts  grouped  together  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  the 
Board. 

Division  Committee. — Five  members  of  the  Board  in  charge  of  a  division. 

Committee  in  Charge. — Applied  in  a  general  sense  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Normal  School,  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  a  Division  Committee,  or  to  any 
other  committee  in  charge  of  one  or  more  schools. 

District.  —  A  Grammar  School,  with  the  Primary  Schools  attached  to  it.  The 
word  is  used  in  no  other  sense  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

School  Officers.  —  Applied  to  the  Superintendent,  Supervisors,  Secretary, 
Auditing  Clerk,  and  School-house  Agent. 

Rules.  —  Applied  only  to  the  duties  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and  its 
Officers. 

Regulations.  —  Applied  to  the  duties  of  all  directors,  principals,  instructors, 
and  other  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 


RULES 

OF  THE 

BOABD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Organization. 

Section  1.    At  the  meeting  for  organization  the  senior  Organization, 
member  present  shall  call  the  Board  to  order,  and  shall 
preside  until  a  president  is  chosen.    A  President  shall  be  President, 
elected,  by  ballot,  at  the  meeting  for  organization.    When  vacancy  in 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  occurs  the  Board  shall  office  of  presi- 
order  such  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  the  next  regular  meeting  ;  dent- 
a  week  at  least  shall  intervene  between  such  order  and 
election.    When  the  president  is  not  present  the  Board  President  pro 
shall  choose  a  president  pro  tempore  by  ballot.  tempore. 

Sect.  2.    At  the  meeting  for  organization,  each  year,  Election 
the  Board  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  a  Secretary,  an  Auditing  officers- 
Clerk,  a  School-house  Agent,  and  a  Messenger,  each  of 
whom  may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.    The  standing  com- 
President  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mittees- 
Board,  standing  committees,  each  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers, as  follows :  On  Accounts ;  Courses  of  Study  and 
Text-books  ;  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training ;  Legislative 
Matters  ;  Rules  and  Regulations  ;  Salaries  ;  School  Houses  ; 
New  Buildings  ;  Supplies  ;  Evening  Schools  ;  High  Schools  ; 
Normal  School ;  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf ;  and 
Truant  Officers.    The  President  shall  be  a  member  of  two  President 
of  the  committees  referred  to  in  this  section,  but  shall  not  S«mnittees. 
be  chairman  of  any  of  them. 

Sect.  3.  The  city  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  com-  Districts, 
prising  a  Grammar  School  and  a  certain  number  of  Primary 
Schools,  as  the  Board  shall  designate,  each  district  taking 
the  name  of  the  Grammar  School.  The  several  districts  Divisione. 
shall  be  grouped  in  divisions,  as  follows:  No.  1,  the 
schools  of  East  Boston  ;  No.  2,  of  Charlestown  ;  No.  3, 
Bowdoin,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Phillips,  and  Wells  districts; 
No.  4,  Brimmer,  Prince,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop  districts  ; 
No.  5,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Hyde,  and  Sherwin  dis- 
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Sects.  4-13.]  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  II. 


Committees  in 
charge. 


President  mem 
ber  of  commit- 
tee. 


Chairman. 


Vacancies  on 
committees, 
how  filled. 

Appointment 
of  committees. 


Vacancy  in 
School  Board. 


Candidates. 


tricts ;  No.  6,  the  Schools  of  South  Boston;  No.  7,  of 
Roxbwry,  except  the  Lowell  District ;  No.  8,  of  West 
Roxbury  and  Brighton,  and  the  Lowell  District;  No.  9,  of 
Dorchester. 

Sect.  4.  The  President  shall  appoint,  each  year,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  a  committee  for  each  division, 
of  five  members.  The  President  shall  be  included,  ex 
officio,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  division  in  which 
he  resides. 

Sect.  5.  The  member  first  named  on  any  committee 
shall  be  the  chairman  thereof;  except  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Normal  School,  on  High  Schools,  and  each  Division 
Committee,  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  The  President 
shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  fill  vacancies 
on  committees  when  they  occur.  Special  committees  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  6.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Board,  a 
Committee  on  Elections  shall  be  appointed,  which  shall 
consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
report  to  the  convention  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the 
School  Committee,  on  the  day  of  election,  one  or  more  suit- 
able candidates  to  fill  said  vacancv. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Procedure  at  Meetings. 

Meetings.  Section  10.    The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 

Special  meet-  ne^  0,1  tne  evenings  of  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  in 
ings.  each  month,  except  July  and  August ;  and  special  meetings 

See  Sect.  li.     ma^  j)e  cajiecj  wuenever  they  are  necessary. 
Special  meet-        Sect.  11.    -Upon  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours'  notice 
See  Sect.  io.     special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  called  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  shall  be  called  upon  the  written  request  of  three 
members  of  the  Board. 
Quorum.  Sect.  12.    A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 

quorum  ;  but  a  less  number  may  vote  to  send  for  absent 
No  quorum.      members,  to  call  the  roll  and  record  the  names  of  absen- 
tees, or  to  adjourn. 
Meetings  to  be      Sect.  13.    The  sessions  of  the  Board  shall  be  held,  as  a 
open'  rule,  with  open  doors;  but  when,  at  any  meeting,  the  bus- 

iness to  be  brought  before  the  Board  is  finished,  the  Board 
shall  go  into  executive  session,  as  provided  in  the  following 
section,  or  if  the  Superintendent  so  requests  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  communication,  or  if  any  member  so  requests 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a  question  to  the  Superin- 


Chap.  IT.] 
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tendent.    The  Board  may  go  into  executive  session  at  any  Executive 

otlier  time  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present.    No  ^B810n- 

i    lii     j  i        •  Z-  •  j.  Votes  taken  In 

votes  shall  be  taken  m  executive  session  except  a  vote  to  executive 

confirm  the  appointment,  transfer,  or  removal  of  a  director,  8e8fliou- 

principal,  or  other  instructor,  or  to  adjourn. 

Sect.  14.    Appointments,  transfers,  and  removals  of  di-  ^nSTand  ' 
rectors,  principals,  and  other  instructors,  presented  by  the  JJjjg^JJJjj JJJrbe 
Superintendent  for  the  approval  of  the  Board,  shall  be  cer-  two  weeks, 
titled  by  him  as  made  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and 
Regulations,  or  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  requesting  a  suspension  thereof,  and  shall  be  laid 
over  for  two  weeks  before  being  acted  upon  by  the  Board. 
If  any  member  desires  further  information  with  regard  lo  Notice  to 
any  such  appointment,  transfer,  or  removal,  he  may  file  a 
written  notice  to  that  effect  with  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Board  shall,  as  of  course,  go  into  executive  session  at  the  Executive 
close  of  the  regular  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 80S810n- 
ing  such  appointment,  transfer,  or  removal,  before  taking 
final  action  thereon. 

Sect.  15.    The  approval  of  the  appointment  of  direc-  ^^SSeBta 
tors,  of  the  Master  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  and  of 
principals  whose  grade  shall  be  specified,  shall  be  made'by 
ballot,  thirteen  votes  being  necessary  for  such  approval.  Ballot. 
The  approval  of  the  appointment  of  special  instructors  to  special 
teach  gymnastic,   calisthenic,  or  military  drill  shall  be  iu*tructors- 
made  by  ballot,  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  being  neces- 
sary for  such  approval. 

Sect.  16.    Business  shall  proceed  in  the  following  order,  Opening  of 
unless  the  Board  otherwise  directs  : 

1.  Unfinished  business  of  the  preceding  meeting.  business 

2.  Communications  from  the  Mayor  and  City  Council. 

3.  Communications  from  the  Superintendent 

4.  Reports  of  committees. 

5.  Motions,  orders,  resolutions,  petitions,  etc. 

Sect.  17.    The  presiding  officer  shall  preserve  order  in  Duties  of  the 
the  meetings  ;  he  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  sub-  officer!ug 
ject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  by  any  member,  which  appeal 
shall  be  decided  without  debate.    He  may  take  part  in  Presiding 
debate,  but  in  that  case  he  shall  leave  the  chair,  and  not  dSe?*7 
resume  it  until  the  question  is  decided.  question. 

Sect.  18.    The  presiding  officer  shall  order  the  yeas  and  Yeas  and  nays, 
nays  on  any  question  whenever  one-fifth  of  the  members 
present  require  it. 

Sect.  19.    The  presiding  officer  shall,  when  motions  are  0r(J.erof 

1  P        ,  1  motions. 

made  naming  sums  or  fixing  times,  first  put  to  vote  the 
largest  sum  or  the  longest  time.  When  a  question  is 
under  debate,  he  shall  entertain  no  motion  but  to  1  adjourn, 
2  to  lay  on  the  table,  3  for  the  previous  question,  4  to  post- 
pone to  a  day  certain,  5  to  commit  or  recommit,  6  to  amend, 
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or  7  to  postpone  indefinitely,  which  motions  shall  have  pre- 
cedence in  the  above  order. 

Sect.  20.  The  presiding  officer  shall  consider  a  motion 
to  adjourn  to  be  always  in  order,  except  when  a  member 
has  the  floor  or  a  question  has  been  put  and  not  decided. 
Motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  take  from  the 
table,  and  for  the  previous  question,  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

Sect.  21.  The  presiding  officer  shall  put  the  previous 
question  in  this  form  :  "  Shall  the  main  question  be  now 
put?"  And  its  adoption  shall  end  all  debate,  and  bring 
the  Board  to  a  vote  upon  pending  amendments,  if  there 
are  any  ;  and  then  upon  the  main  question. 

Sect.  22.  No  member  shall  speak  on  a  question  more 
than  once  until  all  others  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  nor  more  than  twice  without  permission  from  the  Board, 
when  objection  is  made. 

Sect.  23.  Motions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  if  the 
presiding  officer  or  any  member  of  the  Board  requests  it. 

Sect.  24.  The  action  of  the  Board  on  any  question  may 
be  reconsidered  at  the  same  meeting  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present ;  or  if  any  member  who  is  not  shown  by  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  to  have  voted  against  the  prevailing  side 
shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  before  12 
o'clock  M.  of  the  next  day  but  one  following  that  on  which 
the  meeting  was  held,  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  he  may 
move  a  reconsideration  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board.  Only  one  motion  for  this  purpose  shall  be  in  order. 

Sect.  25.  Any  member  may  require  the  division  of  a 
question,  when  it  is  susceptible  of  division. 

Sect.  26.  If  objection  be  made  to  the  reading  of  any 
paper,  the  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the 
Board. 

Sect.  27.  No  school-house  shall  hereafter  be  named  in 
honor  of  any  living  person.  All  propositions  to  name 
school-houses  shall  lie  on  the  table  for  at  least  two  weeks, 
and  thirteen  votes  shall  be  required  to  name  a  school-house. 

Sect.  28.  All  orders  calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  shall  lie  upon  the  table  at  least  two  weeks  before 
final  action  thereon. 

Sect.  29.  No  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Board  shall  be 
suspended  except  by  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
present. 


ClIAP.  III.] 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Duties  of  Committees. 

Section  33.    Every  committee  and  officer  authorized  by  omTeTs  uVi  ,?']'1 
the  Board  to  expend  money  shall  keep  a  careful  oversight  withinappro- 
over  expenditures,  and  shall  not  expend  or  authorize  the  rriatlons- 
expenditure  of  any  money  beyond  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  budget,  approved  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  34.    The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  :     committee  on 

.,.  .     Rules  and 

1.  Shall  take  into  caretul  consideration  every  proposi-  Regulations, 
tion  to  establish,  to  repeal,  or  to  amend  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion, and  shall  report  in  writing,  stating  their  reasons  for 

or  against  such  rule,  regulation,  or  proposed  alteration  ; 
and  no  such  proposition  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board 
until  after  it  has  been  referred  to  this  committee,  reported 
upon,  and  afterwards  read  at  two  different  meetings  of  the 
Board. 

2.  Shall  report  all  changes  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  Report  changes, 
so  as  to  give  in  full  the  wording  of  the  section  or  paragraph 

as  amended. 

3.  Shall  see  that  the  Rules  and  Regulations  are  properly  Enforcement  of 
and  consistently  enforced,  and  report  to  the  Board  such  ReiuhSonB. 
cases  of  violation  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Sect.  35.    The  Committee  on  Accounts  :  Committee  on 

1.  Shall  consider  and  report  upon  all  propositions  i*e-^™^reof 
quiring  the  expenditure  of  money  before  final  action  of  the  money. 
Board,  except  such  as  may  be  submitted  by  the  Committee 

on  Salaries  and  such  as  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies,  the  Committee  on  New  Buildings,  and 
the  Committee  on  School  Houses. 

2.  Shall,  after  conference  with  the  other  committees,  Estimate  of 
annually  prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  in  print,  on  or  ™ bepreeented8 
before  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December,  in  Print- 

an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  public  schools  for  the 
next  financial  year,  and  this  estimate,  after  approval  by  a 
two-thirds  yea  and  nay  vote  of  the  Board,  shall  be  sent  to 
the  City  Auditor. 

3.  Shall,  after  the  appropriations  have  been  made  for  Budget  of 
the  schools,  report  a  budget  of  expenditures  divided  by  esrenditures- 
objects,  and  every  proposal  to  change  the  budget  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

4.  Shall  audit  all  pay-rolls  of  salaries  and  all  bills  of  Audit  pay-rolls, 
expenditure  authorized  by  the  Board,  or  any  committee  or 

officer  thereof,  and  make  requisition  on  the  City  Auditor 
each  month  for  the  payment  of  such  as  they  have  ap- 
proved. 
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5.  Shall  make  out  bills  for  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils 
attending  the  public  schools,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
City  Collector  for  collection. 

6.  Shall  include  the  annual  detailed  account  of  expendi- 
tures prepared  by  the  Auditing  Clerk  in  a  printed  report  to 
the  Board  in  March  of  each  year. 

Sect.  36.    The  Committee  on  New  Buildings  : 

1.  Shall,  as  herein  provided,  have  general  supervision 
over  the  construction  of  all  new  school  buildings,  and  of 
additions  to  old  buildings. 

2.  Shall  consider  the  fitness  of  locations  for  school- 
houses,  and,  after  consultation  with  the  Superintendent 
and  the  proper  committee,  submit  to  the  Board  such  reports 
and  recommendations  relating  thereto  as  they  shall  deem 
proper. 

3.  Shall  advertise  for  school-house  sites,  receive  pro- 
posals, and  give  public  hearings  with  reference  to  the 
selection  thereof,  and  perform  the  other  duties  prescribed 
in  section  1  of  chapter  202  of  the  Acts  of  1897. 

4.  Shall  nominate  to  the  Board  an  architect  or  archi- 
tects to  design  plans  and  supervise  the  construction  of 
buildings  to  be  erected,  or  upon  which  additions  are  to  be 
made  ;  but  the  services  of  the  School- house  Agent  shall,  so 
far  as  practicable,  be  availed  of  in  such  work. 

5.  Shall  prepare  plans,  for  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings,  or  for  additions  to  old  school  buildings,  and 
after  such  plans  shall  have  been  approved  in  writing  by 
the  Superintendent  and  the  School-house  Agent  shall  sub- 
mit the  same  to  the  Board  for  its  approval,  together  with 
careful  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  new  buildings 
and  the  additions  to  old  buildings. 

6.  Shall  consider  and  report  upon  temporary  accommo- 
dations for  school  purposes,  and  shall  have  authority  in 
cases  of  immediate  and  pressing  necessity,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Superintendent  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, to  provide  such  accommodations ;  all  such  con- 
tracts to  be  reported  to  the  Board  at  its  first  meeting  after 
the  making  of  the  same. 

7.  Except  in  case  of  pressing  necessity  for  temporary 
accommodations  the  committee  shall  not  make  or  authorize 
a  contract  of  any  kind  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board. 

8.  Shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  December,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  School-house  Agent,  report  to  the  Board 
in  detail  the  expenditures  made  during  the  year  for  new 
school-house  accommodations,  with  their  opinion  as  to  the 
condition  and  adequacy  of  existing  school-house  accommo- 
dations and  recommendations  as  to  future  needs. 
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9.    Shall  report  in  writing  upon  all  propositions  for  Changesin 
changes  in  district  lines  before  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  1Htllct  lineB- 
Board. 

Sect.  37.    The  Committee  on  School  Houses  :  Committee  on 

1.  Shall,  as  herein  provided,  have  general  supervision  School  Houses, 
of  the  care,  repair,  furnishing,  warming,  cleaning,  and 
ventilation  of  the  several  school-houses. 

2.  Shall  not  make  or  authorize  any  contract,  except  as  Contracts  in  ex- 
provided  in  the  following  paragraph,  for  a  sum  exceeding  b?approved°by 
$50  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Board.  Board. 

3.  Shall,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  in  June  of  Estimates  of 
each  year,  submit  for  approval  separate  estimates  of  such  during  July  and 
expenditures  as  this  committee  recommend  to  be  made  August, 
during  July  and  August,  and,  after  the  approval  of  such 
estimates,  may,  during  said  months,  authorize  contracts 

and  necessary  changes  therein,  in  accordance  with  such 
estimates,  which  contracts  and  changes  shall  be  valid  with- 
out submission  to  and  approval  by  the  Board;  but,  so  far 
as  practicable,  contracts  for  all  work  to  be  done  during 
July  and  August  shall  be  submitted  by  this  committee  to 
the  Board  for  approval  before  the  adjournment  for  vaca- 
tion. 

4.  Shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  appoint  janitors, 
and  discharge  the  janitors  of  the  several  school-houses, 

and  make  such  regulations  as  they  deem  necessary  for 
their  government,  such  rules  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  principals  of  the  schools  and  janitors. 

5.  Shall  propose  to  the  Committee  on  Salaries  a  scale  compensation 
for  the  compensation  of  janitors,  which  compensation  shall  of  janitors- 
be  in  full  for  all  services  rendered. 

Sect.  38.    Both  the  Committee  on  New  Buildings  and  Committee  on 
the  Committee  on  School  Houses  :  SXc^mmmK 

1.  Shall  cause  bids  for  all  contracts,  the  estimated  nuoi^ebo°l 
amount  of  which  exceeds  $500,  to  be  solicited  by  adver-  contracts  t0  be 
tisement  in  the  "  City  Record,"  and  at  least  two  daily  newrs-  advertised, 
papers  published  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  such  advertisement 

to  state  the  time  and  place  for  opening  the  proposals  in 
answer  to  said  advertisement,  and  reserving  in  such  adver- 
tisement the  right  of  the  committee  to  reject  any  or  all 
proposals. 

2.  Shall  require  every  such  bid  to  be  accompanied  by  a  proposals  re- 
suitable  bond,  certified  check,  or  deposit  of  money  for  the  ceived- 
faithful  performance  of  such  proposal,  and  shall  keep  all 

such  proposals  unopened  until  the  time  fixed  in  the  notice 
for  their  opening,  shall  at  such  time  open  the  proposals,  and 
thereafter  keep  them  and  allow  the  public  to  inspect  the 
same. 

3.  Shall  not,  after  the  execution  thereof,  alter  any  Alteration  ©f 
contract  except  by  a  writing  signed  by  the  School-house  coutraetB- 
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Contracts  to  be 
enforced. 
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tracts. 


Committee  on 
Salaries. 


Schedule  of 
salaries. 


Committee  on 
Courses  of 
Study  and 
Text-Books. 
Changes  in 
courses  of 
study. 


Programmes  of 
special  studies. 


Propositions  for 
introduction  of 
text,  reference 
books,  etc. 

Annual  report. 


Committee  on 
Supplies. 
Furnish 
materials. 


Advertise  for 
proposals  to 
furnish  text- 
books. 


Agent,  by  the  contractors,  and  by  the  sureties  on  the  bonds, 
whenever  their  liability  may  be  affected  by  such  alteration  ; 
but  no  such  alteration  involving  an  additional  expense  of 
more  than  $100  shall  be  made  until  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board. 

4.  Shall  see  that  all  contracts  are  faithfully  performed 
and  all  penalties  properly  enforced  for  breaches  of  con- 
tract, unless  the  Board,  on  report  of  the  committee,  shall 
otherwise  order. 

5.  Contracts  shall  in  all  cases  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  unless  the  Board  shall,  on  report  of  the  committee, 
for  good  cause  shown,  otherwise  order. 

Sect.  39.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall  consider  all 
propositions  to  establish  or  to  change  the  salaries  of  all 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  or  to  pay  for  extra  ser- 
vices rendered  ;  and  shall  report  upon  them,  in  writing,  with 
their  reasons  for  or  against  such  propositions,  before  they 
are  acted  upon  by  the  Board,  and  shall  at  the  first  meeting 
in  June  of  each  year  report  to  the  Board,  in  print,  a  full 
schedule  of  salaries,  as  provided  in  the  regulations,  for  the 
ensuing  3rear. 

Sect.  40.  The  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  and  Text- 
books : 

1 .  Shall  take  into  careful  consideration  every  proposition 
to  change  the  courses  of  study,  and  no  such  proposition  shall 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  until  it  has  beeu  referred  to  this 
committee  and  reported  upon. 

2.  Shall  see  that  no  programme  of  a  special  study  is  put 
into  use  in  any  school  until  it  has  been  considered  by  this 
committee  and  approved  by  the  Board. 

3.  Shall  pass  upon  every  proposition  for  the  introduction 
of  a  text-book,  book  of  reference,  globe,  map,  or  chart,  be- 
fore it  is  acted  upon  by  the  Board.1 

4.  Shall  make  a  printed  report  to  the  Board  in  April  of 
each  year. 

Sect.  41.    The  Committee  on  Supplies  : 

1.  Shall  have  exclusive  authority  to  furnish  all  materials 
used  by  the  Board,  its  officers,  or  the  public  schools,  and 
to  authorize  such  expenditures,  other  than  salaries,  as  may 
be  required  in  teaching. 

2.  Shall,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  annually  advertise 
for  proposals,  and  contract  with  responsible  parties  to  fur- 
nish the  text-books  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Statutes,  chap.  44,  sects.  36  and  37,  as  amended 
by  chap.  103  of  the  Acts  of  1884,  and  shall  see  that  the 
same  are  fully  complied  with. 

1  Public  Statutes,  chapter  44,  sect.  M.  A  change  may  be  made  in  the  school- 
books  used  in  the  public  schools  iu  a  town  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
school  committee  thereof,  at  a  meeting  of  said  committee,  notice  of  such  intended 
change  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting. 
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3.  Shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  printing,  and  shall  Supervise  print, 
furnish  such  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board,  its  officers, 

or  the  public  schools,  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  but 
shall  limit  all  documents  and  reports  not  otherwise  ordered 
to  six  hundred  copies. 

4.  Shall  have  the  custody  and  management  of  all  per-  City  property, 
sonal  property  belonging  to  the  city  which  is  held  by  this 

Board,  and  may  give  such  instructions  to  the  Auditing  Clerk, 
and  authorize  such  expenditures,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  same. 

5.  Shall  employ  as  many  messengers  as  may  be  neces-  MesseI,g«r8- 
ary  for  the  prompt  delivery  of  all  notices,  circulars,  reports, 

small  packages,  and  other  matter  required  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Board  and  its  officers. 

6.  Shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  include  the  Annual  report, 
annual  account  made  by  the  Auditing  Clerk,  of  articles 
furnished  to  the  schools,  in  a  printed  report  to  the  Board. 

7.  Shall  have  authority  to  furnish  such  reference-books  Furnish  refer- 

J  .  encebooks. 

for  the  schools  as  may  be  asked  for  on  the  requisition  of 
the  principals  approved  by  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  42.    The  Committee  on   Hygiene  and   Physical  ^"^S11 

Training  :  Physical  Train- 

1.  Shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  subjects  of  1Dg" 
hygiene  and  physical  training  in  all  the  schools. 

2.  Shall  each  year  in  the  months  of  January  and  June  fiti™ 3  C°n" 
call  for  a  report  from  each  master  upon  the  sanitary  condi-  buildings, 
tion  of  all  buildings  under  his  charge. 

3.  Shall  investigate  all  complaints  and  report  the  con-  cSmpiafnts. 
dition  of  buildings,  with  suggestions,  to  the  Committee  on 
School  Houses,  and  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the 

Board  in  September. 

Sect.  43.    The  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  :  t^"^^™. 

1.  Shall  have  the  general  supervision  and  control  of 
the  truant  officers  employed  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools ;  shall,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board,  make 
regulations  for  the  government  of  truant  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  assign  them  to  the  several 
school  districts  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

2.  Shall,  when  vacancies  occur,  or  as  otherwise  ordered  ^uant°oflicers 
by  the  Board,  nominate  suitable  persons  for  truant  officers, 

and  when  approved  by  the  Board  such  truant  officers  shall 
hold  their  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

3.  Shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
one  of  the  truant  officers  chief  of  the  truant  force. 

4.  Shall  annually,  in  September,  make  a  written  report 
to  the  Board. 

a  a  a       rr^i      ^  •  _      .  t    •      it  a*  Committee  on 

Sect.  44.     I  he  Committee  on  Legislative  Matters:  Legislative 
1.    Shall  keep  the  Board  informed  as  to  all  bills  before  Bulsbefore 
the  Legislature  relating  to  the  public  schools.  Legislature. 
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Board  before 
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Committee  on 
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Schools. 


Committee  on 
High  Schools. 
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Normal  School. 
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School  for  the 
Deaf. 
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Annual  Report, 


Report  to  be 
printed. 


Another 
edition. 


Contents. 


Number  of 
copies. 


Distribution. 


Member  offer- 
ing motions, 
etc.,  to  be  heard 
before  com- 
mittee. 


2.  Shall  propose  to  the  Board  for  presentation  to  the 
Legislature  such  measures  as  they  deem  desirable. 

3.  Shall  represent  the  Board  before  the  Legislature 
whenever  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  45.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools : 
Shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  Evening  Schools  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  April  they  shall  make  a  written  report 
to  the  Board  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  to  their  conduct  as  they  may  deem 
expedient. 

Sect.  46.    The  Committee  on  High  Schools: 

Shall  have  the  general  supervision  and  visitation  of  the 

High  Schools,  including  the  subject  of  military  drill. 
Sect.  47.    The  Committee  on  Normal  School : 
Shall  have  the  general  supervision  and  visitation  of  the 

Normal  School. 

Sect.  48.    The  Committee  on  Horace  Mann  School  for 

the  Deaf  : 

Shall  have  the  general  supervision  and  visitation  of 
the  school  of  this  name.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, they  shall  submit  to  the  Board  a  printed  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  school. 

Sect.  49.  A  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report,  to  be 
appointed  in  June,  shall  prepare  and  superintend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Annual  Report  as  required  by  the  Public 
Statutes.  This  committee  shall  present  its  report  to  the 
Board  at  the  first  regular  meeting  in  December.  This 
report,  when  accepted  by  the  Board,  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  ;  and  the  Secretary 
shall  see  that  the  requisite  number  of  copies  of  the  same 
are  sent  to  the  City  Clerk,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  State.  Another  edition  of  the  Annual  Report  shall  be 
issued  in  a  volume,  which  shall  also  contain  the  reports 
for  the  year  of  the  Superintendent ;  such  reports  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Board  as  the  said  special 
committee  may  deem  advisable  ;  a  report  of  the  Annual 
School  Festival ;  a  list  of  the  diploma  scholars,  and  of 
the  recipients  of  medals  and  prizes  ;  the  usual  statistical 
tables  ;  the  organization  of  the  schools  ;  and  descriptions 
and  dedications  of  school-houses  ;  but  no  other  matter  shall 
be  included  in  the  volume,  except  by  the  order  of  the 
Board.  The  edition  of  the  bound  volume  shall  be  one 
thousand  copies.  The  number  of  copies  of  the  other  edi- 
tion of  the  report  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board,  and 
both  editions  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  50.  The  Chairman  of  any  committee  shall,  when- 
ever a  motion,  order,  or  resolution  is  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, give  the  member  offering  it  an  opportunity  to  be 
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heard  before  the  committee;  audi  committee  shall  report  ^JJJrity  re" 
to  the  Hoard  within  one  month  after  such  reference,  and  1 " '  ' 
the  minority  of  a  committee  shall  always  have  a  right  to 
present  a  minority  report. 

Sect.  51.    Each  standing  committee  shall  keep  a  record  Recordsof 

.      i     .  °  1  committees. 

book  m  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  or  members 
present  at  each  meeting,  and  a  brief  abstract  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. These  books  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Superintendent  and  members  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  52.    The  Division  Committees  shall  visit  the  re-  ]\l.xt}e.H  of/, 

t  .  .   ;  ,  .  Divrsion  Com- 

spective  districts,  schools,  and  classes  to  which  their  duties  mittees. 
relate,  and  shall  make  written  reports  thereon  to  the  Board 
in  November,  and  may  make  reports  at  any  other  time. 

Sect.  53.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  committee,  the  Superintendent,  or  other 
proper  officer,  all  matters  which,  in  their  judgment,  require 
criticism  or  suggestion. 

Sect.  54.    The  committees  in  charge  of  the  respective  Transfer  pupiie. 
schools  or  districts  affected  may,  by  written  permits,  trans- 
fer pupils  from  one  school  or  district  to  another. 

Sect.  55.  The  member  first  named  on  the  Normal  High  °S?f,to°n  of 
School  and  each  Division  Committee  shall  call  a  meeting 
for  organization  within  ten  days  after  its  appointment,  at 
which  meeting  a  chairman  and  secretary  shall  be  chosen. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be  furnished  with  a  state- 
ment of  such  organization  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

Sect.  56.    Meetings  of  committees  shall  be  called  on  J^JJg^ 
not  less  than  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  provided  that  when 
all  the  members  of  a  committee  are  present,  a  meeting  may 
be  held  without  notice,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  same 
shall  be  duly  recorded. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

Section  57.    A  Superintendent  of  Schools   shall    be  Election, 
elected  by  ballot  in  the  month  of  June,  1898,  and  biennially 
thereafter,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  Term  of  office, 
years  from  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  his 
election. 

Sect.  58.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  the  executive  J2tive 
officer  of  the  School  Board  in  all  matters  relating  to  in- 
struction. He  shall  see  that  all  regulations  of  the  public 
schools  and  all  orders  of  the  School  Committee  concerning 
the  supervision,  instruction,  and  management  of  the  schools 
are  executed.  He  may  appoint  such  clerical  assistants  as 
shall  be  necessary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
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forms  of 
registers, 
blanks,  etc. 
Non- 
attendance. 


Annual  report. 


Sect.  59.  He  shall  assigji  to  each  supervisor  such  duties 
as  he  thinks  best,  and  he  may  delegate  to  any  one  or  more 
of  them  any  part  of  his  authority,  except  such  of  it  as 
relates  to  the  appointment,  transfer,  and  removal  of  in- 
structors and  other  officers,  to  the  approval  of  plans,  and 
to  recommendations  to  the  Board  or  other  relations  with  it. 
Such  delegated  authority  shall  be  exercised  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  he  shall  be  personally 
responsible  therefor.  He  shall  have  authority  to  make  such 
arrangements,  and  give  to  the  supervisors,  directors,  prin- 
cipals, and  instructors  of  special  subjects  such  directions, 
not  contrary  to  the  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board,  as 
in  his  judgment  the  welfare  of  the  schools  requires. 

Sect.  60.  He  shall,  after  consultation  with  members  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  appoint,  transfer,  and  remove  all  directors,  princi- 
pals, and  other  instructors,  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
subordinate  instructors  he  shall  also  consult  the  principal 
of  the  school,  if  any,  to  which  the  action  relates,  and  with 
the  appropriate  director  if  the  action  relates  to  his  depart- 
ment. 

He  may  appoint  temporary  teachers  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  months,  such  appointments  to  be  reported  to 
the  Board  at  the  meeting  next  following,  but  this  period 
shall  not  be  extended  or  renewed  without  the  approval  of 
the  Board. 

Sect.  61.  He  shall  take  into  careful  consideration  every 
proposal  to  change  the  courses  of  study,  and  no  such  pro- 
posal shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  until  it  has  been 
reported  upon  by  him.  No  programme  of  a  special  study 
shall  be  put  into  use  in  any  school  until  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  him  and  approved  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  62.  He  shall  report  upon  all  propositions  for 
changes  in  the  Regulations  before  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  Board. 

Sect.  63.  He  shall  determine  the  forms  of  all  registers, 
record-books,  blanks,  and  cards  used  in  the  schools,  and 
shall  see  that  they  are  of  uniform  patterns.  He  shall  make 
investigations  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city  who  are  not  attending  the  public  schools, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  such  non- 
attendance,  and  to  suggest  and  apply  the  remedies. 

Sect.  64.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  he  shall 
present  to  the  Board,  in  print,  a  report,  giving  an  account 
of  the  duties  he  has  performed,  together  with  such  facts 
and  suggestions  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  the  increase  of  their  efficiency  and  usefulness,  as  he  may 
deem  advisable.  He  shall  embrace  in  the  report  an  abstract 
of  the  semi-annual  returns  of  the  public  schools,  and  a 
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schedule  showing  the  number  of  teachers  employed.  He 
shall,  in  the  month  of  September  of  each  year,  present,  in 
print,  an  abstract  of  the  semi-annual  returns  for  the  pre- 
ceding half-year. 

Sect.  65.  The  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  dismiss  ™*™j*flal  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  one  half-day  in  each  term,  and  the 
Primary  Schools  two  half-days  in  each  term,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  teachers  on  the  best  method  of  instruction 
and  discipline.  He  shall  decide  when  there  shall  be  but  ne8e88,on- 
one  session  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  on  ac- 
count of  stormy  weather. 

Sect.  66.    He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate  J^jfjj;  JJjJ**" 
such  information  to  the  various  committees  as  they  may  mittees. 
require  of  him  ;  and  shall  have  a  right  to  attend  all  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  shall  attend  any  meeting  of  a  com- 
mittee when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  chairman  thereof. 

Sect.  67.    He  shall,  except  when  the  election  or  salary  ^Jjjjlta  BOf 
of  Superintendent  is  under  consideration,  be  present  at  all  Board,  and  take 
meetings  of  the  Board,  unless,  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  part m  deDate- 
members  present,  the  Board  shall  go  into  exclusive  execu- 
tive session.    When  present  he  shall  have  the  same  right 
as  a  member  to  take  part  in  debate.    He  may  propose  to  Propose  action 

.  .  .  .  i         •  i  •  touching 

the  Boarder  its  committees,  in  writing,  such  action  touching  schools, 
the  schools  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sect.  68.    Any  member  of  the  Board  may,  in  executive  Maybeasked 
session,  ask  him  any  question  relating  to  the  administra- ques  lon8' 
tion  of  the  schools. 

Sect.  69.    He  shall  consider  and  report  upon  such  mat-  other  duties, 
ters  as  may  be  referred  to  him  to  the  Board  or  its  com- 
mittees ;  and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
Board  may  require. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Duties  of  the  Supervisors. 

Section  73.    In  the  month  of  June,  1898,  and  bienni-  Election  of 
ally  thereafter,  the  School  Committee  shall  elect  by  ballot  8upervisors- 
not  exceeding  six  supervisors,  who  shall  hold  their  office 
for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  September 
in  the  year  of  their  election. 

Sect.  74.    The  supervisors,  when  not  acting  as  a  Board,  Duties  of 

in  *  t      i  <-i  «  j  ill  supervisors. 

shall  perform   such  duties   as  the   Superintendent  shall 
direct. 

Sect.  75.    They  shall,  under  his  direction,  visit  all  the  Visit  schools, 
schools,  day  and  evening,  as  often  as  practicable,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers,  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  the  observ- 
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a  nee  of  the  Regulations  and  courses  of  study,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  schools.  The  results  of  such 
visits,  with  such  remarks,  recommendations,  and  sugges- 
tions as  may  seem  desirable,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Super- 
intendent in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  he  shall 
prescribe.  Such  reports  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  Super- 
intendent's office,  and  open  only  to  the  inspection  of  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  76.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  shall,  when  present,  preside  at 
their  meetings.  They  shall  give  written  opinions  on  any 
question  when  so  requested  by  the  Superintendent  or  the 
Board. 

Sect.  77.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  hold  examina- 
tions of  pupils  and  of  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation, as  provided  in  the  Regulations. 

Sect.  78.  Every  proposition  for  the  introduction  of  a 
text-book,  book  of  reference,  globe,  map,  or  chart  must  be 
reported  upon  in  writing  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  as 
well  as  by  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  and  Text- 
books, before  it  is  approved  by  the  Board,  except  that 
books  purchased  by  requisitions  on  school  funds,  or  received 
as  gifts,  are  authorized  for  use  as  reference-books  ;  pro- 
vided they  are  approved  by  the  Superintendent. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Keep  records 
and  files. 


List  of  availa- 
ble substitutes. 


Notify 
meetings. 


Secretary  of 
supervisors  and 
committees. 


Duties  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  82.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  permanent 
record-book,  in  which  shall  be  regularly  recorded  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
documents,  papers,  and  files  of  the  Board  ;  and  may  ap- 
point such  assistants  as  shall  be  necessary,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board.  He  shall  keep  in  bis  office  for  use 
of  the  Board  and  principals  of  schools  a  list  of  certificated 
teachers  who  are  immediately  available  as  substitutes. 

Sect.  83.  He  shall  notify  all  regular  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  of  any  committee  of  the  same, 
when  requested  by  the  chairman  or  any  two  members 
thereof;  he  shall  notify  instructors  of  their  appointment; 
the  chairman  of  any  committee  appointed,  of  its  duties  and 
the  names  of  its  members,  and  shall  give  such  other  notices 
as  the  Board  may  require  ;  and  he,  or  any  assistant  that 
may  be  appointed,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  secretary  for 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  for  any  committee  when  re- 
quired to  do  so. 
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Sect.  84.    He  shrill  prepare  the  annua]  returns  required  fteturnsto^ 
by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  transmit  the  Board  3r 
same,  legally  signed,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Education,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  April. 

Sect.  85.  He  shall  transmit  to  members  of  the  Board,  votes  to  be 
committees,  teachers,  or  other  persons  interested,  any  docu-  transmitl(  tl 
ments  or  copies  of  orders  or  resolutions,  as  directed,  or  as 
occasion  may  require  ;  and  he  shall  also  transmit  to  the 
City  Auditor,  immediately  after  their  passage,  attested 
copies  of  all  votes  of  the  Board  establishing  or  altering 
salaries,  or  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  money  ;  and  he 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  School  Committee 
may  prescribe. 

Sect.  86.    He  shall  prepare  an  edition  of  the  Rules  and  Editions  of 
Regulations,  revised  and  corrected  to  the  time  of  issue,  and  Regulations, 
cause  the  same  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  mouth  of  September  of  each 
year. 

Sect.  87.    He  shall  prepare  a  list  of  the  authorized  text,  List  of  author- 
reference,  and  supplementary  reading  books,  and  cause  it  erenc^and^sup- 
to  be  printed  for  distribution  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  piementary 

„  0    L,       .       .  ,  ^  reading  books. 

or  September  in  each  year. 

Sect.  88.    He  shall  prepare  a  manual  of  the  public  Manual, 
schools,  and  cause  it  to  be  printed  for  distribution  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  February  in  each  year.  He 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 
cause  a  census  to  be  taken  of  all  children  in  the  city,  census, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  according  to  law  ;  and 
attend  to  the  preparation  of  the  diplomas  when  awarded, 
and  see  that  they  are  delivered  to  the  principals  at  least  one  arluon  of'.piep 
day  before  the  graduating  exercises. 

Sect.  89.    No  room  in  the  School  Committee  building,  use  of  rooms 
Mason  street,  shall  be  used  —  except  by  the  School  Com-  l^f^buik?111 
mittee,  its  committees,  aud  the  school  officers  —  without  ing. 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary,  to  whom  all  applications 
for  the  use  of  such  rooms  shall  be  made.    He  may  submit 
to  the  Board  for  approval  any  request  for  the  use  of  said 
rooms,  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Board. 

Sect.  90.  He  shall  have  his  office  open,  and  shall  be  office  hours, 
present,  or  have  an  attendant  in  charge,  every  day  through- 
out the  3'ear,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  from  9 
o'cloek  A.M.  to  5  o'clock  P.M.  ;  but  on  Saturdays  the 
office  may  be  closed  at  2  o'clock  P.M.  During  the  months 
of  July  and  August  the  office  may  be  closed  on  Saturdays 
at  12  o'clock  M. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Duties  of  the  Auditing  Cleric. 

Duties  of  Audit-     Section  93.    The  Auditing  Clerk  shall  perform  his  duties 
mg  Clerk.        under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  and  the 
Committee  on  Supplies,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Board.    He  may  appoint  such  assistants  as  may  be  re- 
quired, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
Prepare  pay-        Sect.  94.    He  shall  prepare  the  pay-roll  of  all  salaries 
ro"8'  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board, 

Audit  Mils.      shall  audit  all  bills  of  expenditures  authorized  b}^the  Board 
f  or  any  committee  thereof,  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  the 
expenditures.  °  expenditures  of  the  Board  in  suitable  books  which  shall 
.  „  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members,  and  shall 

Keep  record  ot  J  *■  1  • 

property.        keep  a  record  of  all  property  held  by  the  Committee  on 

Supplies  or  in  use  in  the  schools. 
Attend  meet-  Sect.  95.  He  shall  notify  and  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
rauteefon0ni  Committee  on  Accounts  and  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 
Accounts  and  and  render  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  required,  and 
Supplies.  keep  a  recorcj  Qf  tue  proceedings  thereof. 
Report  to  Com-  Sect.  96.  He  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  the  finan- 
Accounts  ex-  c^  veal*i  submit  in  detail  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts 
penditures  for  an  account  of  the  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year  ;  and 
preceding  year.  ^  snan  annually  in  the  month  of  February  submit  in  detail 
Account  of  per- to  the  Committee  on  Supplies  an  account  of  the  articles 
sonai  property.  purchased  and  furnished  to  the  several  grades  of  schools, 

as  well  as  of  the  materials  on  hand. 
Office  hours.  Sect.  97.  He  shall  have  his  office  open,  and  shall  be 
present,  or  have  an  attendant  in  charge,  every  day  through- 
out the  year,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  from  9 
o'clock  A.M.  to  5  o'clock  P.M.  ;  but  on  Saturdays  the 
office  may  be  closed  at  2  o'clock  P.M.  During  the  months 
of  July  and  August  the  office  may  be  closed  on  Saturdays 
at  12  o'clock  M. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Duties  of  the  Messenger. 

Messenger.  Section  100.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Messenger  to 

be  present  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  to  render 
such  service  to  the  members  and  officers  as  may  be  required. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Duties  of  the  School-house  Agent. 
Section  103.    The  School-house  Agent  shall  be  the  ex-  Duties  of 


School-how? 


ecutlve  officer  of  the  Board  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Agent, 
construction,  furnishing,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  all 
school  buildings  and  grounds.  Before  entering  upon  the 
performance  of  his  duties  he  shall  give  a  bond  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  payable  to  the  Furnish  bond, 
city  of  Boston,  in  such  penal  sum  as  the  Board  may,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses,  deter- 
mine. 

Sect.  104.    He  shall  have  authority  to  order  to  be  made,  Minor  repairs, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  current  minor  repairs  upon  school- 
houses  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  a  sum 
to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Committee  on  School 
Houses,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  105.    He  shall  make  a  quarterly  report  of  all  Quarterly 
needed  repairs  on  school-houses,  with  an  estimate  of  the  rep01  ' 
cost  thereof,  and  a  monthly  report  of  all  his  doings  and 
expenditures,  all  of  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  full 
Board  for  its  inspection. 

Sect.  106.    He  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  all  buis. 
bills  for  expenses  incurred  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
or  repair  of  school- houses  where  an  architect  is  not  em- 
ployed, and  he  shall  have  charge  of  all  furniture  and  other 
school-house  fittings  in  the  possession  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  107.    He  shall  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Attend  meet- 
Committee  on  School  Houses  and  of  the  Committee  on  tefon^hooT1 
New  Buildings,  and  shall  have  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  Houses  and 

, .  .  &  '  &  r  Committee  on 

dlSCUSSlOnS.  New  Buildings. 

Sect.  108.    He  may  appoint  such  assistants  as  may  be  Assistants, 
necessary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  109.    He  shall  have  the  supervision  of  the  janitors  Supervise  jam- 

1  J  tors  of  school- 

ot  the  school-houses,  and  shall  see  that  they  carry  out  all  houses. 
Regulations  of  the  Board  and  directions  of  the  Committee 
on  School  Houses,  and  shall  report  all  cases  of  negligence 
or  inefficiency  to  the  Committee  on  School  Houses.  But 
nothing  herein  is  to  be  construed  as  affecting  or  in  any  way 
impairing  the  responsibility  of  the  principals  of  the  schools 
for  the  control  of  janitors  as  provided  in  section  198  of  the 
Regulations. 

Sect.  110.    He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Perform  other 
Board  or  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  may  from  time  duties- 
to  time  prescribe. 
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REGULATIONS. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Examinations 
of  candidates. 


Advertise- 
ments. 


Written  appli 
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Not  eligible. 


Questions. 


Moral  character, 
etc. 

Who  may  be 
present. 


Certificates  of 
qualification. 


Examinations  of  Candidates  for  Teachers'  Certificates. 

Section  125.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  hold, 
each  school  year,  two  examinations  of  candidates  for  teach- 
ers' certificates  of  qualification  —  the  first  in  January  and  the 
second  in  April;  and  shall  determine  which  grade  or  grades 
of  candidates  shall  be  invited  to  attend  these  examinations. 

Other  examinations  may  be  held  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Superintendent,  the  needs  of  the  schools  seem  to 
demand  the  same. 

The  Superintendent  shall  advertise  in  at  least  four  news- 
papers of  this  State  —  and  may  advertise  in  two  newspapers 
outside  this  State  —  the  grade  or  grades,  and  the  time  and 
place,  of  all  examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certif- 
icates of  qualification,  except  such  examinations  as  are 
provided  for  in  Section  129  of  the  Regulations. 

Sect.  126.  Candidates  shall  be  required  to  make  written 
application,  in  their  own  handwriting,  stating  their  age, 
place  of  birth,  where  they  were  educated,  what  experience, 
if  any,  they  have  had  in  teaching,  and  in  what  grade  of 
schools  they  desire  to  be  employed  ;  but  this  application 
may  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  No  person 
shall  be  admitted  to  an  examination  who  is  not  a  graduate 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  or  of  one  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  unless  such  person  has  had  at  least  one  year's 
experience  in  teaching  school,  or  is  a  college  graduate  who 
has  completed  a  satisfactory  course  of  study  in  pedagogy. 
Candidates  for  the  certificate  of  qualification,  High  School, 
Class  A,  shall  be  graduates  of  colleges  in  good  standing, 
or  of  institutions  which  confer  degrees  of  a  corresponding 
grade. 

Sect.  127.  The  questions  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The 
examination  of  candidates  shall  include  inquiry  into  the 
moral  character,  the  health,  and  the  aptness  to  teach  of 
the  applicants.  No  person,  except  the  Superintendent, 
the  Supervisors,  and  the  members  of  the  Board,  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  present  at  any  examination  of  candidates. 

Sect.  128.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant  certifi- 
cates of  qualification,  after  examination,  to  such  candidates 
as  thev  shall  consider  entitled  to  them,  as  follows : 
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High  School,  Class  A.  To  musters  and  junior-masters 
of  the  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  principals  of  Even- 
ing High  Schools. 

High  School,  Class  B.  To  assistant  principals  and  assist- 
ants of  the  Normal  School,  and  of  day  and  evening  High 
Schools,  and  to  principals  of  Grammar  Schools. 

Grammar  School,  Class  A.  To  masters  and  sub-masters 
of  Grammar  Schools,  principals  of  Evening  Elementary 
Schools,  and  assistants  of  Evening  High  Schools. 

Grammar  School,  Class  B.  To  assistants  of  Grammar, 
Primary,  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

Kindergartens.    To  instructors  of  Kindergartens. 

Special.  To  instructors  of  special  studies  and  of  special 
schools. 

The  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  signed  by  the  Signed  by. 
Superintendent  and  at  least  a  majority  of  the  supervisors  ; 
and  no  certificate  shall  be  signed  in  blank.  The  certificate 
shall  make  the  holder  thereof  eligible  for  service  as  a 
substitute,  temporary  teacher,  or  special  assistant,  or  for 
appointment  on  probation. 

Sect.  129.    If  a  vacancy  exist  in  a  subordinate  posi- Special  exami- 
tion  in  any  school,  and  it  is  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gtructor*  m" 
Superintendent,  to  procure  the  services  of  some  instructor 
who  has  not  been  examined  as  required,  he  may  order  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  examine  specially  the  candidate, 
who,  if  qualified,  shall  receive  the  usual  certificate. 

Sect.  130.    No  certificate,  the  holder  of  which  has  been  Certificates  not 
out  of  the  service  of  the  city  for  a  term  of  two  years,  shall  vahd" 
be  valid,  unless  renewed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  after 
careful  investigation.     They  shall  revise,  at  least  once  a  List  of  eertifi- 
year,  the  list  of  certificated  teachers  who  are  available  for  cated  teacherB* 
service.     They  shall  strike  therefrom  the  names  of  those 
who,  after  a  fair  trial  and  careful  investigation,  are  found 
to  be  incompetent  teachers.    For  the  use  of  the  Board  and 
the  committees  thereof,  a  classification  shall  be  made  of 
those  persons  whose  names  remain  on  the  list,  according 
to  their  excellence  and  their  probable  fitness  for  certain 
positions. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Appointment  of  Instructors  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Section  136.    The  term  of  all  reappointed  instructors  Term  of  in- 
shall  date  from  the  first  clay  of  September ;   that  of  all  BtructorB- 
others  dating  from  the  time  when  they  enter  upon  their 
duties. 

Sect.  137.  In  all  official  records  and  documents,  con- Names  of  teach- 
taining  the  names  of  teachers  or  pupils  in  the  public  fiB0ffidiaiupils 
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records,  how 
written. 


Appointment 
of  instructors 
during  the 
pleasure  of  the 
Board. 


Reappointment 
of  instructors. 


Appointment  to 
serve  during  the 
pleasure  of  the 
Board. 


Printed  report. 


Number  of 
pupils  used. 


Instructors  re- 
entering the 
service. 


Teachers  on 
probation. 


schools,  no  abbreviations  or  diminutives  shall  be  used,  but 
such  names  shall  be  expressed  in  full,  or  by  stating  at  least 
one  of  the  given  names  in  full. 

Sect.  138.  All  instructors  not  otherwise  provided  for 
shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Superintendent,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Hoard.  All  instructors  —  except 
those  of  the  Evening  Schools  and  Evening  Drawing  Schools, 
temporary  teachers,  and  special  assistants  —  who  have 
served  successfully  for  four  successive  years  shall  be 
eligible  for  appointment  for  a  tenure  of  oflice  during  good 
behavior  and  efficiency.  The  Superintendent  may,  at  any 
time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  remove  or  transfer  an 
instructor. 

Sect.  139.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the 
Superintendent  shall,  at  the  first  meeting  in  June  of  each 
year,  reappoint  instructors  for  the  ensuing  year  whom  he 
deems  efficient,  and  who  are  not  already  on  tenure,  and 
may,  at  the  same  meeting,  appoint  such  instructors  as  are 
eligible,  for  a  tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior  and 
efficiency.  These  reappointments  shall  be  contained  in  a 
printed  report  which  shall  include  a  carefully  prepared 
statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  or  district 
during  the  year,  and  of  the  number  of  instructors  to  which 
each  school  or  district  may  be  eutitled  under  the  Regula- 
tions. This  report  shall  also  contain  a  statement  of  all 
schools  or  districts  in  which  the  number  and  rank  of  instruc- 
tors allowed  by  the  Regulations  have  been  exceeded,  with 
the  reasons  for  such  excess. 

Sect.  140.  The  number  of  pupils  used  in  determining 
the  rank  of  instructors  to  be  appointed  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion shall  be  the  average  whole  number,  and,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  subordinate  teachers  of  all  ranks,  the 
greatest  whole  number  belonging  at  any  one  time  in  the 
several  schools  and  districts  for  the  current  school  year. 
At  other  times  than  the  annual  election  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  belonging  in  a  school  or  district,  when  action  is 
proposed  to  be  taken,  shall  be  used  in  ascertaining  the 
number  of  teachers  allowed  to  such  school  or  district. 

Sect.  141.  Instructors,  after  retiring  from  the  service  of 
the  Board,  shall,  upon  reentering  the  service,  be  regarded 
as  new  teachers,  except  that  if  at  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment such  instructors  were  serving  on  a  tenure  of  office 
during  good  behavior  and  efficiency,  they  may,  after  serving 
one  year  on  probation,  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  for  a  tenure  of  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  142.  All  regular  instructors,  and  all  special  in- 
structors in  day  schools,  except  principals  of  schools  and 
directors,  shall  be  appointed  on  probation;  and  they  shall 
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be  entitled  to  the  established  salary  from  the  time  of  en- 
tering upon  their  duties,  but  they  shall  not  be  confirmed 
until  after  a  satisfactory  trial  of  one  year.    No  appoint-  Date  of  certia- 
ment  shall  bear  a  date  previous  to  the  date  of  the  certificate  ca  °* 
of  qualification  issued  to  the  nominee  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.     After  a  teacher  has  been  appointed  on 

probation,  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  one  or  more  RePor*  of 

1  .  •        t  i       .     ot         •         i  i    ii  •      supervisors  and 

supervisors  assigned  by  the  Superintendent,  shall  examine  principals. 

his  work  in  the  class-room,  and  report  the  results  of  said 
examinations  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent.    The  Super- 
intendent, after  examining  these  reports,  shall   confirm  Confirmation, 
teachers  on  probation,  if  found  competent,  in  the  manner 
required  for  appointment  on  probation.    He  may,  for  satis- 
factory reasons,  extend  the  time  of  probation,  or  may  re-  Removal  of  a 
move,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  any  subordinate  e<lc  " 
teacher  on  probation,  who,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  of  probation,  is  found  to  be  incompetent  or  unsuit- 
able for  his  position.     No  teacher  failing  of  confirmation,  Teacher  failing 
after  serving  two  years  on  probation  in  the  same  position,  Jotto been?-00 
shall  be  longer  employed.    Whenever  an  instructor,  who  ployed, 
has  been  appointed  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board,  is  promoted  in  rank,  he  may,  if  confirmed  after 
serving  one  vear  on  probation  in  the  higher  rank,  be  ap-  Appointment  of 

instructors  our- 

pointed  for  a  term  of  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  ing  the  pleasure 
Board,  except  that  whenever  an  instructor  who  has  been  of  Board- 
appointed  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  is 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  priucipal  of  a  Normal,  Latin, 
High,  or  Grammar  School,  he  may,  after  serving  two  years 
as  principal  (during  which  time  he  shall  be  annually  ap- 
pointed), be  appointed  for  a  term  of  office  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Board. 

143.  Sect.  The  rank  of  any  instructor  may  be  changed  Rank  changed, 
by  vote  of  the  Board  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent,  whenever  the  average  whole  number  in  the 
school  for  the  preceding  three  months  shall  warrant  a 
change  ;  but  such  action  shall  take  effect  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  following  favorable  action  of  the  Board.  When 
the  rank  of  any  instructor  is  reduced  by  the  operation  of 
this  regulation,  such  instructor  shall  receive  the  maximum 
salary  of  the  lower  rank  ;  but  when  the  rank  of  any  instruc- 
tor so  reduced  is  increased  in  like  manner,  the  salary 
shall  be  that  to  which  any  previous  terms  of  service 
in  the  same  or  higher  rank,  or  in  both,  may  entitle  the 
incumbent. 

Sect.  144.    No  teacher  shall  be  granted  leave  of  absence  L.eave  of 

,   .ii  °  absence. 

except  on  account  ot  personal  illness,  or  on  account  ot  a 
critical  illness  or  a  death  in  the  immediate  family  of  such 
teacher.    Whenever  a  teacher  is  absent,  a  substitute,  hold-  Substitutes, 
ing  a  certificate  of  the  proper  grade,  shall  be  employed  in 
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place  of  the  absentee.  The  Superintendent  may  grant 
leave  of  absence  to,  and  appoint  a  substitute  for,  a  special 
instructor  or  a  principal  for  not  more  than  one  week  at  a 
time,  or  to  any  subordinate  teacher  for  not  more  than  three 
weeks  at  a  time.  Requests  for  leave  of  absence  to  teachers 
for  longer  than  said  week  or  three  weeks  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  a  physician  that  in  the  judgment 
of  said  physician  the  leave  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  applicant  for  leave.  The  period 
of  a  leave  of  absence  to  a  teacher  shall  be  limited  to  four 
months  ;  but  the  Board  may  extend  such  leave  for  periods 
of  four  months  each  ;  provided,  that  no  teacher  shall  be 
granted  continuous  leave  of  absence  for  a  term  longer  than 
one  year;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  said  year  the  teacher 
is  unable  to  return  to  duty,  such  teacher  shall  resign,  or  be 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service.  All  propositions 
for  leave  of  absence  to  teachers,  and  the  substitutes  who 
shall  fill  such  places,  must  be  recommended  by  the  Super- 
intendent to  the  Board  for  approval.  Principals  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Superintendent  of  the  absence 
of  a  teacher,  and  may  employ  a  substitute  for  such  teachers 
for  not  longer  than  three  days,  without  his  consent. 
Principals  shall  make  monthly  returns  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  all  substitutes  employed  in  their 
schools,  on  a  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

Sect.  145.  No  person  who  does  not. hold  a  certificate  of 
qualification,  or  of  service,  of  the  proper  grade,  shall  be 
employed  in  any  position  as  an  instructor,  or  give  any 
instruction  in  the  public  schools.  No  instructor  shall  be 
employed  in  any  higher  grade  of  schools  than  that  for  which 
the  certificate  shall  qualify  the  holder  thereof  ;  and  no  in- 
structor whose  certificate  is  not  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  any  salary 
as  a  teacher  or  as  a  substitute ;  and  the  auditing  clerk  shall 
not  allow  the  name  of  any  such  teacher  or  substitute  to  be 
entered  or  to  remain  on  the  pay-rolls. 

Normal  School. 

Section  147.  The  instructors  of  this  school  shall  be  a 
head-master,  master,  and  assistants.  The  head-master 
shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  in  good  standing.  He  shall 
have  a  master,  and  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, provided  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  exclusive  of 
the  head-master  and  master,  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  twenty-five  pupils.  An  additional  instructor  may 
be  appointed  for  an  excess  of  twenty  pupils,  and  one  may 
be  removed  for  a  deficiency  of  twenty.  In  addition  to  the 
instructors  already  provided  for  in  this  section,  there  shall 
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be  an  assistant  as  teacher  of  gymnastics,  an  assistant 
teacher  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten, 
and  a  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

The  instructors  in  the  Training  School  shall  be  a  master,  Training 
two  sub- masters,  two  first  assistants,  and  as  many  assist-  ch°o1, 
ants  as  maybe  necessary,  —  the  Superintendent  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  assistants,  —  provided  that  the  whole 
number  of  instructors,  exclusive  of  the  master,  shall  not 
exceed  one  for  every  forty-nine  pupils.    An  additional  in-  Number  of 
structor  may  be  appointed  for  an  excess  of  twenty-five  teacher.0  * 
pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed  for  a  deficiency  of  twenty- 
live.    An  additional  instructor,  with  the  rank  of  assistant, 
may  be  appointed  for  an  ungraded  class. 

The  Training  School  Kindergarten  shall  be  allowed  one  g^j^g jnder 
assistant,  exclusive  of  the  principal,  for  every  twenty-five  gartou,  number 
pupils  in  attendance.  teacher'8  to  a 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 
Section  148.    Instructors  of  the  Latin  and  High  Schools  Rank  of  in- 

structors 

shall  be  head-masters,  masters,  junior-masters,  assistant 
principals,  and  assistants.  In  Latin  and  High  Schools  of 
two  hundred  pupils  or  more,  the  principal  shall  be  a  head- 
master ;  and  in  those  of  less  than  two  hundred  pupils,  the 
principal  shall  be  a  master;  provided,  that  no  head-master 
who  was  in  the  service  of  the  city  April  1,  188G,  as  a  prin- 
cipal of  a  High  School  of  less  than  two  hundred  pupils, 
shall  be  reduced  in  rank,  in  consequence  of  increasing  the 
number  of  pupils  used  in  determining  the  rank  of  princi- 
pals from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred. 

The  subordinate  instructors  in  the  Boys'  Latin  School  Ra"k  °f  ?ub- 

J  ordinate  in- 

and  the  English  High  School  shall  be  masters  and  junior-  structors. 
masters.  In  mixed  High  Schools  of  one  hundred  and  fift}7 
pupils  or  more  a  junior-master  may  be  appointed,  and  an 
additional  junior-master  may  be  appointed  for  every  addi- 
tional one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  in  the  Girls'  Latin 
School  and  in  the  Girls'  High  School  a  master  may  be  ap- 
pointed. Such  male  instructors  above  the  rank  of  assist- 
ant who  have  been  employed  eleven  years  or  more  as 
regular  teachers  in  the  High  Schools  of  this  city  shall  be 
masters,  and  those  who  have  been  employed  less  than 
eleven  years  shall  be  junior-masters. 

Sect.' 149.    Besides  the   principal,  each  High  School  ^"^of 
shall  be  allowed  one  instructor,  in  addition  to  such  special 
teachers  as  the  Board  may  appoint,  for  every  thirty-five 
pupils  registered.    The  Boys'  Latin  School  shall  be  allowed  Nuu™getro°af 
one  instructor,  exclusive  of  the  principal,  for  every  thirty-  Kructor"1 
five  pupils  registered ;    except   that  in  the  three  upper 
classes  one  instructor  shall  be  allowed  for  every  thirty 
pupils  registered  ;  an  additional  instructor  shall  be  allowed 
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for  such  special  work  as  may  be  required.  The  Girls' 
Latin  School  shall  be  allowed  one  instructor,  exclusive  of  a 
master,  for  every  thirty  pupils  registered.  An  additional  in- 
structor may  be  appointed  for  an  excess  of  twenty  pupils, 
and  one  may  be  removed  for  a  deficiency  of  twenty  pupils. 

Sect.  150.  All  male  instructors,  and,  after  Sept.  1, 
1(J00,  all  instructors  regularly  employed  in  the  Latin  and 
High  Schools,  shall  be  graduates  of  colleges  in  good  stand- 
ing, or  of,  institutions  which  confer  degrees  of  a  corre- 
sponding grade  ;  provided,  that  this  restriction  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  holding  on  the  date  named  a  certificate 
entitling  them  to  fill  such  positions. 

Grammar  Schools. 
Sicction  151.    The  instructors  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
shall  be  masters,  sub-masters,  first  assistants,  and  assistants. 

2.  One  principal  shall  be  appointed  for  every  Grammar 
School.  In  schools  of  three  hundred  pupils,  or  more,  the 
principal  shall  be  a  master.  In  schools  of  one  hundred,  or 
more,  but  less  than  three  hundred,  the  principal  shall  be  a 
sub-master.  In  schools  of  less  than  one  hundred  the  prin- 
cipal shall  rank  as  first  assistant;  provided,  that  as  vacan- 
cies occur  in  the  position  of  principal  of  Grammar  Schools, 
the  rank  of  the  persons  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancies,  if 
they  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  City  as  teachers  Oct. 
13,  1885,  shall  be  determined  in  the  following  manner:  In 
schools  of  four  hundred  pupils,  or  more,  the  rank  of  the 
principal  shall  be  that  of  master.  In  schools  of  one  hun- 
dred pupils,  or  more,  but  less  than  four  hundred,  the  prin- 
cipal shall  be  a  sub-master.  In  schools  of  less  than  one 
hundred  pupils,  the  principal  shall  rank  as  first  assistant. 

3.  Beside  the  principal,  each  Grammar  School  of  one 
hundred  pupils,  or  more,  shall  be  allowed  one  instructor, 
of  whatever  rank,  for  every  fifty-six  pupils  registered  ;  but 
in  schools  of  less  than  one  hundred,  the  principal  shall  be 
included  in  the  complement  of  teachers.  An  additional 
teacher  may  be  appointed  when  there  is  an  excess  of  thirty 
pupils  recorded,  or  one  may  be  removed  when  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  thirty  pupils.  One  ungraded  class  may  be 
established  in  each  Grammar  School  District,  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  who,  from  age  or  other  reason,  are 
unqualified  for  the  regular  grades  of  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools.  Additional  ungraded  classes  may  be 
established  by  the  Board  in  any  district,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent.  In  ungraded  classes 
one  teacher  shall  be  allowed  for  thirty-five  pupils.  The 
number  of  teachers  herein  allowed  shall  not  be  exceeded, 
unless  the  proper  grading  of  the  school,  or  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  school-rooms,  shall 
require  such  excess. 
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4.    The  number  of  subordinate  instructors  of  the  several  ^j^atein 
ranks  above  that  of  assistant  to  which  schools  shall  be  Btructors. 
entitled  shall  be  as  indicated  in  the  following  schedule  : 


Number  of  Instructors  of 
AUi  Ranks  for  the  Num- 
r.Bi:  of  Pupils  in  same 
Link. 


3  or  4  

G  

7  to  0  

10  

11  to  14  .  . . 
15  or  more 

3  or  4  

5  

6  

7  to  9  

10  ....... . 

11  to  14  . . . 
15  or  more 

3  or  4  

5  

6  

7  to  9  

10  

11  to  14  ... 
15  or  more 


Number  of  Pupils. 


Boys. 

142  to  253  

254  to  309  

310  to  305  

866  to  533  

534  to  589  

590  to  813  

Over  813  

Girls. 

142  to  253  

254  to  309  

310  to  365  

366  to  533  

534  to  589  

590  to  813  

Over  813  

Boys  and  Girls. 

142  to  253  

254  to  309  

310  to  365  

366  to  533  

534  to  589  

590  to  813  

Over  813  
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Note.  —  Table  showing  the  number  of  instructors  to 
which  any  number  of  pupils  will  entitle  a  Grammar 
School,  or  all  the  Primary  Schools  of  a  district. 


No.  of  Pupils. 


From    30  to  85  

80  to  141  

142  to  197  

198  to  253  

254  to  309  

310  to  305  

300  to  421  

422  to  477  

478  to  533  

534  to  589  


Explanation.  —  A  Grammar  School,  having  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  to  three  hundred  and  nine  pupils, 
both  inclusive,  is  entitled  to  five  subordinate  teachers.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pupils  give  five  teachers ;  any 
greater  number,  up  to  and  including  three  hundred  and 
nine,  give  no  more  than  five  teachers.  Five  hundred  and 
thirty-four  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pupils  in  the 
Primary  Schools  of  a  district  give  ten  teachers. 

other  teachers.      5.    All  other  regular  teachers  of  the  complement  to 
which  any  school  may  be  entitled  shall  be  assistants. 


No.  OF 
Teachers. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

No.  OF 
Teach- 
ers. 

From  590  to 

045 

11 

2 

040  to 

701. .. . 

12 

3 

702  to 

757.... 

13 

4 

758  to 

813.... 

14 

5 

814  to 

809.... 

15 

0 

870  to 

925. . . . 

10 

7 

920  to 

981.  .. . 

17 

8 

982  to  1,037. . . . 

18 

9 

1,038  to 

1,093.... 

19 

10 

1,094  to  1,149.  .  . . 

20 

Primary  Schools. 

Rank  of  in-  Section  152.    The  instructors  of  the  Primary  Schools 

EFamberof  shall  be  first  assistants  and  assistants.  Fifty- six  pupils 
pupils  to  an  in-  shall  be  the  standard  number  to  one  teacher;  but  an  addi- 
tional teacher  may  be  appointed  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
thirty  pupils  rogistered  for  admission,  and  one  may  be  re- 
moved when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  thirty  in  the  district, 
unless  the  Board  shall  otherwise  order,  in  cases  where  the 
size  of  the  room  is  evidently  insufficient  for  so  large  a 
number. 
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Sect.  153.  In  every  Primary  School  building  in  which  HSH1K| 
there  are  six  or  more  teachers  of  any  grade,  a  Primary' 
School  teacher  may,  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section,  be  appointed  with  the  rank  of  first  assistant,  who 
shall  perform  such  general  duties  in  connection  with  said 
school  as  maybe  required  by  the  principal,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  154.    Whenever  the  number  of  pupils,  including  special  assistant 
those  registered  for  admission,  upon  the  list  of  any  teacher   ac  ers- 
giving  instruction  to  children  of  the  first  grade,  shall  exceed 
fifty-six,  and  shall  be  less  than  eighty-six,  a  special  assist- 
ant teacher,  whose  salary  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
and  a  half  for  each  day  of  actual  service,  maybe  appointed. 

Evening  Schools. 

Section  155.  One  assistant  shall  be  allowed  for  every  Number  of 
twenty-five  pupils  in  the  Evening  High  School,  and  one  for  ^To^ch™ 
every  fifteen  pupils  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  and  an 
excess  of  twenty  in  the  former,  or  of  ten  in  the  latter,  shall 
entitle  the  school  to  an  additional  assistant.  In  element- 
ary schools  of  seventy-five  pupils,  or  more,  a  male  teacher 
may  be  appointed  with  the  rank  of  first  assistant.  In 
schools  of  less  than  fifty  the  principal  shall  be  included  in 
the  complement.  Assistants  shall  be  dismissed  at  the  close 
of  any  month  in  which  the  average  attendance  shall  have 
fallen  below  the  number  authorizing  their  employment.  No 
principal  or  female  teacher  of  a  public  day  school  in  Boston 
shall  serve  in  the  Evening  Schools. 

Sect.  156.    The  principals  of  the  Evening  Schools  shall  Election  of 

i  •  t     •         -r  rru  1         n    .  1  •        •        1  /•  principals  OI 

he  appointed  in  June.     I  he  rank  of  the  principal  ot  the  Evening 
Evening  High  School  shall  be  that  of  head-master.    As  Schoo,s- 
many  qualified  first  assistants  and  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  appointed  in  October. 

Evening  Drawing  Schools. 
Section  157.    The  instructors  of  the  Evening  Drawing  dumber  of 
Schools  shall  be  masters,  principals,  and  assistants.    The  anVwed?r8 
rank  of  master  shall  be  abolished,  as  the  position  now  rec- 
ognized shall  become  vacant  by  the  retirement  from  the 
service  of  the  incumbents  in  that  position,  February,  1891. 
The  masters  and  principals  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
shall  be  appointed  in  September.      As   many  qualified 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  Evening  Drawing 
Schools  shall  be  appointed  in  November.    Besides  the 
master  or  principal,  each  school  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
assistant  for  every  thirty  pupils,  and  an  additional  assistant 
for  a  majority  fraction  thereof. 
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Horace  Mann 
School. 


Horace  Mann  Scl tool  for  the  Deaf. 
Section  158.  The  instructors  for  this  school  shall  be  a 
principal,  an  assistant  principal,  and  assistants.  Besides 
the  principal,  one  instructor  shall  be  allowed  for  every  ten 
pupils,  and  an  excess  of  five  pupils  shall  entitle  the  school 
to  an  additional  instructor. 


Director  of 
Kindergartens. 


Number  of 
instructors 
allowed. 


Special 
assistant. 


Attendant. 


Manual  Train- 
ing Schools. 


Kindergartens. 
Section  159.  There  shnll  be  appointed  a  Director  of 
Kindergartens,  who,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  Director, 
shall  perform  such  service  in  the  Normal  School  as  ma}? 
be  required.  The  instructors  of  Kindergartens  shall  be 
principals  and  assistants.  In  Kindergartens  having  one 
instructor  the  rank  of  the  instructor  may  be  either  that  of 
principal  or  that  of  assistant.  In  a  Kindergarten  having 
two  or  more  instructors,  one  instructor  shall  act  as  princi- 
pal, and  the  others  as  assistants.  One  instructor  shall  be 
allowed  for  every  twenty-five  pupils  in  attendance  ;  but  an 
additional  instructor  may  be  appointed  for  an  excess  of  fif- 
teen pupils  in  attendance,  continuing  for  two  weeks;  and 
an  instructor  may  be  removed  for  a  deficiency  of  fifteen 
pupils  in  attendance,  continuing  for  two  months.  When- 
ever the  numbers.,  in  a  Kindergarten  entitle  it  to  five  in- 
structors, that  Kindergarten  shall  be  reorganized  so  as  to 
form  two  Kindergartens.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Superintendent,  it  is  necessary,  he  may  appoint  a  special 
assistant,  whose  salary  shall  be  five  dollars  a  week.  When- 
ever, in  his  judgment,  the  assistance  of  an  attendant  is  re- 
quired in  a  Kindergarten,  he  may  appoint  an  attendant, 
whose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  cents  for 
each  day  of  actual  service.  Such  attendants  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  be  chosen  from  among  the  relatives  of  the 
children. 

Manual  Training. 
Section  160.    There  shall  be  such  instructors  in  manual 
training  as  the  Superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  may  appoint. 


Mechanic  Arts 
High  School. 


Number  of 
pupils  to  a 
teacher. 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Section  161.  The  instructors  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  shall  be  a  head-master,  masters,  junior-masters, 
instructors,  assistant  instructors,  and  an  instructor  of  metal 
working.  Besides  the  principal,  there  shall  be  allowed 
one  instructor,  in  addition  to  such  teachers  of  a  special 
grade  as  the  Board  may  decide,  for  every  twenty-four  pupils 
registered.  An  additional  instructor  may  be  appointed  for 
an  excess  of  sixteen  pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed  for 
a  deficiency  of  sixteen  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Salaries  of  Instructors. 

Section    165.    Annually   in  the  month   of  June  the  Salaries  of 
Board  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  public  1D9tructor8- 
schools  for  the  year  beginning  the  first  of  the  following 
September ;  and  the  salaries  established  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  shall  not  be  increased  during  that  year. 

Sect.  166.  The  Superintendent  in  appointing  teachers  Credit  allowed 
on  probation  as  assistants  in  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools  experience.8 
shall  determine  the  year  of  service  in  accordance  with  the 
following  :  A  teacher  appointed  on  probation  (whether  in 
case  of  a  new  teacher,  or  of  one  who  has  retired  from  the 
service  and  afterwards  reenters  it)  shall  receive  one  year's 
credit  for  more  than  two  and  less  than  four  years'  previous 
service  ;  two  years'  credit  for  more  than  four  and  less  than 
six  years'  previous  service  ;  three  years'  credit  for  six  or 
more  years'  previous  service.  The  salary  of  no  teacher 
transferred  to  a  higher  rank  or  grade  of  schools  shall  be 
reduced. 

The  salary  of  a  teacher  who  fails  of  confirmation  after  Salary  of  teach- 
serving  two  years  on  probation  in  the  same  position,  or  of  2m2rS£So?*o 
one  who  has  been  absent  from  duty  by  a  leave  of  absence  cease, 
for  a  full  vear,  and  who  does  not  return  to  school  at  the  0  , 

■  Salary  of  teach- 

expiration  of  said  year,  shall  cease  ;  aud  it  shall  be  the  ers  absent  for 
duty  of  the  Auditing  Clerk  to  see  that  the  names  of  such 
teachers  are  dropped  from  the  pay-rolls. 


Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

Section  167.  The  salary  of  a  master  shall  be  established  Primary  and 
at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  an-  schools, 
nual  increase  during  the  succeeding  five  years,  so  that  a 
maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  sixth  and  each  sub- 
sequent year  of  service.  The  salary  of  a  sub-master  shall 
be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  ser- 
vice, with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  seven 
years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the 
eighth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service.  The  salary  of 
a  first  assistant  in  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  established 
at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service  with  an 
annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  five  years,  so  that  a 
maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  sixth  and  each  sub- 
sequent year  of  service.  The  salary  of  an  assistant  shall 
be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
service  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
eight  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for 
the  ninth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 
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The  salary  of  a  first  assistant  in  Primary  Schools  shall 
be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
two  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for 
the  third  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Sch^ofsDd  Eigh  Section  168.  The  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  sev- 
eral ranks  in  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  except  those  of 
head-master,  master,  junior-master,  and  assistant  prin- 
cipal, shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first 
year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  suc- 
ceeding nine  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be 
reached  for  the  tenth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 
The  salaries  of  junior-masters  shall  be  established  at  a 
minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual 
increase  during  the  succeeding  eleven  years,  so  that  the 
maximum  rate,  with  the  rank  of  master,  shall  be  reached 
for  the  twelfth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service.  The 
salaries  of  assistant  principals  in  mixed  High  Schools  shall 
be  established  at  a.  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
three  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for 
the  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Normal  School. 

Normal  School.  Sect.  169.  The  salary  of  the  master  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with 
an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  five  years,  so  that 
the  maximum  salary  shall  be  reached  for  the  sixth  and 
each  subsequent  year  of  service.  The  salary  of  assistants 
shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year 
of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
eight  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached 
for  the  ninth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service.  The 
salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  several  ranks  in  the 
Training  School  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  same 
ranks  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  salaries  of  assistants 
in  the  Training  School  Kindergarten  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  of  assistants  in  the  other  Kindergartens. 


Evening  Schools  and  Evening  Drawing  Schools. 
Evemng      ^      Section  170.    The  salaries  of  the  head-master  of  the 
ing  Drawing     Evening  High  School,  and  of  the  assistants  in  the  Even- 
Schoois.         mg  i)raWmg  Schools,  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum 
rate  per  evening  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an 
annual  increase  per  evening  during  the  succeeding  two 
years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  per  evening  shall  be 
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reached  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 
The  salaries  of  principals  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  per  evening  for 
the  first  year  of  service,  with  a  maximum  rate  per  evening 
for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service.  The 
salaries  shall  be  allowed  for  each  evening  of  actual  service. 
-  Sect.  171.  The  salaries  of  the  assistants  in  the  Even- 
ing High  School,  of  the  principals,  first  assistants,  and 
assistants  in  the  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  and  of  the 
masters  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools  shall  be  at  a  fixed 
rate  per  evening  of  actual  service. 

Special  Instructors. 
Section  172.    The  salaries  of  directors  and  instructors  Special 
of  special  subjects,  and  of  all  teachers  in  special  schools, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
annually  in  the  month  of  June. 

Substitutes  and  Temporary  Teachers. 
Section  173.    Substitutes  shall  be  paid  by  the  teachers  Rule  for  finding 

,  ,  1        j       rr\t  j.-  £  compensation  of 

in  whose  places  they  are  employed,    lhe  compensation  of  substitutes  and 
substitutes  and  temporary  teachers  shall  be  determined  by  {|™jj°jgry 
the  following  rule  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board  : 
Divide  the  annual  salary  of  the  instructor,  in  whose  place 
the  substitute  is  employed,  or  the  maximum  salary  of  the 
position  in  the  case  of  a  temporary  teacher,  by  four  hun- 
dred, and  the  quotient  will  be  the  compensation  for  each 
school  day  of   actual  service  —  one-session  days  being  Qne  gegaion 
reckoned  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  as  full  days, 
days. 

Kindergartens. 

Section  174.    The  salaries  of  the  instructors  in  Kin-  Kindergartens, 
dergartens  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the 
first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the 
succeeding  four  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be 
reached  for  the  fifth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Manual  Training  Schools. 
Section   175.     The  salaries  of  assistants  in  Manual  Assistants  of 

™     •    •       ri  i       1        1    11    i  t  t  i     -i  •    •  Manual  Iram- 

1  raining  Schools  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  ing  Schools, 
for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during 
the  succeeding  four  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall 
be  reached  for  the  fifth  and  each  subsequent  year  of 
service. 

Schools  of  Cookery. 

Section  176.    The  salary  of  instructors  in  Schools  of  g^kery!* 
Cookery,  except  the  principal,  shall  be  established  at  a 
minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual 
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increase  during  the  succeeding  eight  years,  so  that  the 
maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  ninth  and  each 
subsequent  year  of  service. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Behoof Maan  Section  177.  The  salary  of  assistant  principal  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  shall  be  established  at  a 
minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual 
increase  for  the  four  succeeding  years,  so  that  a  maximum 
rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  fifth  and  each  subsequent 
year  of  service.  The  salaries  of  assistants  in  that  school 
shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year 
of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
seven  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for 
the  eighth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

S8hHMi  Section   178.     The  salaries    of  the  teachers   in  the 

Schooi.lg  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  excepting  those  of  head- 
master and  master,  shall  be  established  as  follows :  For 
junior-master,  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
eleven  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached 
for  the  twelfth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service  ;  for 
instructor,  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service, 
with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  seven 
years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the 
eighth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service ;  for  assistant 
instructor,  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service, 
with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  nine  years, 
so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  tenth 
and  each  subsequent  year  of  service ;  for  instructor  in 
metal  working,  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
thirteen  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached 
for  the  fourteenth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Examination  of  Pupils. 

Board  of  Super-  Section  183.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  prin- 
cidewh^tpupifs  cipals  of  the  Grammar,  Latin,  High,  and  Normal  Schools 
Spioma?5 ve  sna^  rePort  to  tne  Board  of  Supervisors,  on  a  suitable  blank, 
the  standing  in  conduct  and  scholarship  of  the  members  of 
the  graduating  grades  and  classes,  with  their  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  granting  of  diplomas.  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors shall  decide  what  pupils  shall  receive  diplomas. 
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Grammar  School  diplomas  shall  be  awarded  to  all  reg- 
ular  members  of  the  ninth  grade  whose  scholarship  is  at 
least  passable,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  good.  The 
Grammar  School  diplomas  shall  entitle  the  holders  thereof 
to  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  but  those  pupils  whose 
scholarship  is  only  passable  shall  be  admitted  on  probation, 
the  probation  to  close  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
only  such  of  these  pupils  being  retained  as  in  the  opinion  of  p^pTis^ufgh 
the  principal  and  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  able  to  Schools, 
pursue  the  course  of  study  with  advantage  to  themselves 
and  without  detriment  to  the  school.  The  Secretary  shall 
send  to  each  principal  of  a  Grammar  School  the  names  of 
such  of  his  pupils  as  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  High  Schools 
unconditionally  and  on  probation  ;  and  to  the  several  prin- 
cipals of  the  High  Schools  the  list  of  those  that  are  entitled 
to  an  unconditional  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  and  to 
an  admission  on  probation. 

Diplomas  of  graduation  from  all  the  schools  shall  be  Diplomas,  how 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  and  the  principal  of  Slgned- 
the  school,  except  that  diplomas  awarded  to  pupils  in  the 
Evening  Drawing  Schools  shall  be  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  and  the  Master  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools.  Presentation  of 

7  .  diplomas. 

The  diplomas  shall  be  presented  at  the  graduating  ex- 
ercises, by  any  member  of  the  committee  in  charge,  and,  in 
their  absence,  by  any  other  member  of  the  Board,  the 
Superintendent,  a  supervisor,  or  the  principal. 

Sect.  184.    Annually,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  prin-  Examination  of 
cipals  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  report  to  the  Board  the"p5mary0f 
of  Supervisors,  on  a  suitable  blank,  the  scholarship  of  the  Schools, 
members  of  the  third  grades,  with  their  recommendations 
as  to  promotion  to  the  Grammar  Schools.    The  Board  of 
Supervisors  shall  decide  what  pupils  shall  be  promoted. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  promotions  „ 

.  ,  1  71  Promotions 

irom  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  Schools  may  also  be  from  Primary 
made  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  by  the  supervisor  s°chooai™mar 
assigned  to  those  schools  in  consultation  with  the  principals 
thereof.    Promotions  of  individual  pupils  may  be  made  at 
any  time  by  the  principal  of  the  district  with  the  approval 
of  the  supervisor  in  charge. 

Sect.  185.  The  Superintendent  shall  determine  the  standards  to  be 
proper  standards  to  be  attained  by  each  grade  and  class  in  j£j|£ed  by  each 
the  several  studies  of  the  authorized  course,  and  the  best 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  reaching  them.  The  principals 
of  schools  shall  use  the  general  methods  of  instruction 
which  are  approved  by  the  School  Committee,  referring 
all  questions  of  interpretation  which  may  arise  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Sect.  186.  The  Superintendent  shall  have  power  to  Special examin. 
order  a  special  written  examination  of  any  class  or  grade  atl0ns- 
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in  the  schools  whenever  he  thinks  it  necessary.  In  schools 
of  like  grade,  written  examinations  shall  be  conducted  at 
the  same  time  in  each  study,  and  with  the  same  questions. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Printed  pro- 
ceedings of 
Board  to  be 
official  notice. 


Special  copies 
of  Rules  and 
Regulations.  | 

Monthly 
report. 


Opinion  on 
substitutes,  etc. 


Service  of 
truant  officers. 


Reports. 


Principals. 


Give  instruc- 
tion. 


Supervision. 


Returns. 


Duties  of  the  Principals. 

Section  190.  Principals  shall  see  that  every  teacher 
appointed  in  their  schools  or  districts  is  supplied  with 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  The  printed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  shall  be  sent  regularly  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  schools,  who  shall  consider  them  official  notices  of 
the  action  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  governed  accord- 
ingly. Principals  shall  immediately  inform  the  teachers 
under  their  charge  of  any  amendments  to  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  which  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  teachers,  and 
shall  see  that  such  amendments  are  properly  noted  in  the 
special  copies  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  placed  in  the 
different  school  buildings  under  their  charge. 

Sect.  191.  Each  principal  shall  make  a  monthly  report 
to  the  Superintendent,  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
on  or  before  the  fifth  school  day  of  the  month  following 
that  covered  by  such  report.  In  these  reports  the  prin- 
cipals shall  express  their  opinion  of  the  teaching  and  gov- 
erning ability  of  such  substitutes,  temporary  teachers,  and 
special  assistants  as  have  been  employed  in  the  course  of 
the  month  who  have  served  for  terms  longer  than  two 
weeks.  The  principals  shall  also  state  in  these  reports 
whether  the  services  of  the  truant  officers,  assigned  to 
their  several  districts,  have  been  satisfactorily  performed 
during  the  month  covered  by  the  report.  The  reports 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  principals  and 
signed  by  them,  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  only. 

Sect.  192.  The  principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  their  office  in  the  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools,  and  in  the  Kindergartens  of  their  respective 
districts.  They  shall  have  the  special  charge  of  the  ninth 
grades.  They  shall  give  an  average  of  at  least  two 
hours  a  day  to  instruction  in  their  schools.  They  shall 
devote  the  remainder  of  their  time  to  the  general  duties 
of  their  office,  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  Primary 
Schools  and  the  Kindergartens  of  their  district,  each  of 
which  they  shall  visit  at  least  once  a  week. 

Sect.  193.  During  the  first  week  in  February  and  in 
July  in  each  year  each  principal  shall,  on  blanks  furnished 
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for  the  purpose,  make  to  the  Superintendent  returns  of  the 
number  of  pupils. 

Sect.  194.    Each  principal,  within  one  week  after  the  Notice  of 
appointment  of  a  teacher,  shall  send  to  the  Auditiug  Clerk  of  teacher*? 
the  full  name  of  such  teacher,  with  the  date  of  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  he  shall  also  give  immediate 
notice  to  the  Auditing  Clerk  when  any  teacher  has  been  ^J^™ 
transferred  to  another  school  or  district,  or  has  resigned 
or  been  removed. 

Sect.  195.    Every  principal  shall  require  all  subordinate  o/^JpoJJJj8 
teachers  in  his  school  or  district  to  report  to  him,  at  the  punishment, 
close  of  each  day,  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  stating 
the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  amount  of  the  punishment,  and 
the  reason  for  its  infliction. 

Sect.  196.  A  principal  may  suspend  a  pupil  from  p^pYi^"8100  of 
school  for  violent  and  pointed  opposition  to  authority  in 
any  particular  instance,  or  when  the  example  of  the  pupil 
is  very  injurious,  and  in  cases  where  reformation  appears 
to  be  hopeless  ;  but  he  shall  immediately  inform  the  Super- 
intendent, and  the  parent  or  guardian,  of  his  action. 
If  any  pupil  so  suspended  shall  make  a  satisfactory  Apology, 
apology  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  principal  as  the  latter  shall 
direct,  and  give  promise  of  amendment,  he  shall,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Superintendent,  be  reinstated  in  the  school. 

Sect.  197.    Each  principal  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  fUS™  e™.the 
the  use  of  the  yards  and  out-buildings  as  shall  insure  their 
being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition  ;  he  shall  examine 
them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  ;  he 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  want  of  cleanliness  on  the 
premises  ;  and  when  anything  is  out  of  order  he  shall  give 
immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  School-house  Agent.  Each 
principal  shall  give  such  instructions  to  his  assistants  as  Fiie- 
will  prepare  them  to  act  prudently  and  promptly  in  case  of 
a  fire  in  the  school  building  ;  and  he  shall  so  train  the  pupils 
that,  at  a  given  signal,  they  will  leave  the  school-house  in 
order  and  speedily.    The  fire-alarm  signal  shall  be  given 
at  least  once  each  month  from  September  to  April.    Each  fclho0^buiidingf 
principal  shall  see  that  the  outside  doors  of  all  the  school  to  be  kept  un- 
buildings  of  his  district  are  kept  unlocked  during  school locked- 
hours. 

Sect.  198.  The  principals  shall,  under  the  direction  of  Janitors, 
the  Committee  on  School  Houses,  have  the  control  of  the 
janitors,  and  shall  see  that  the  rules  for  their  government 
are  enforced.  Janitors  shall  be  required  to  use  extraordi-  Fire, 
nary  precautions  against  fire,  especially  when  the  pupils 
are  in  the  building.  The  principals  shall  inform  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  of  any  neglect  of 
duty  or  any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  janitors. 

Sect.  199.     All  complaints  from  parents  or  guardians  comifiainte. 
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Washington's 
Birthday. 

Decoration 
Day. 


Services  of 
truant  officer. 


Inventory  of 
gifts  to  be  kept 
by  principals. 


Paintings,  etc., 
to  be  approved 
by  the  Director 
of  Drawing. 


shall  be  referred  to  the  principal  in  charge  of  the  school  or 
district.  The  principals  shall  patiently  hear  and  impar- 
tially investigate  any  charges  or  complaints  which  may  be 
preferred  by  parents  or  others  against  teachers  in  their 
respective  schools  or  districts,  and  shall  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  redress  any  real  grievances. 

Sect.  200.  Annually  on  the  last  session  of  the  school 
day  next  preceding  the  22d  of  February  and  the  30th  of 
May,  the  principals  shall  assemble  the  pupils  of  the  High 
and  Grammar  Schools  for  such,  patriotic  exercises  as  they 
may  deem  advisable. 

Sect.  201.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal, 
the  work  of  the  truant  officer  assigned  to  his  district  is 
not  satisfactorily  performed,  the  principal  shall  notify  the 
chief  truant  officer  of  the  fact. 

Sect.  202.  Principals  shall  keep,  in  books  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  a  complete  inventory  of  such  gifts,  such  as 
pictures,  casts,  books,  apparatus,  etc.,  as  may  be  in  the 
possession,  or  as  may  hereafter  come  into  the  posses- 
sion, of  the  schools  under  their  charge.  Said  books 
shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  and  its  officers.  Paintings,  engravings,  casts, 
photographs,  etc.,  intended  for  the  adornmeut  of  the 
rooms  of  the  public  schools,  shall  first  be  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Drawing,  before  they  are  placed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  school  buildings. 


School  year. 


School  build- 
ings not  to  be 
for  used  other 
than  school 
work. 

Copy  of  Rules 
and  Regulations 
to  be  kept  in 
each  school 
building. 


Teachers  to  ob- 
serve the  Regu- 
lations. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

General  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Section  206.  The  school  year  shall  commence  with  the 
first  day  of  September  in  each  year,  and  there  shall  be  two 
terms  each  year  for  the  regular  work  in  the  schools  ;  the 
first  term  beginning  with  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  the  second  term  with  the 
first  Monday  in  February. 

Sect.  207.  No  school  building  or  part  of  a  school 
building  shall  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  the  work  of 
the  school,  unless  the  consent  of  the  committee  in  charge 
shall  have  been  first  obtained. 

Sect.  208.  In  every  school  building  there  shall  be 
placed  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations, 
which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  teachers  of  the  build- 
ing. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  some  teacher  —  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  principal  in  charge  —  to  carefully  note 
in  said  copy  all  amendments  passed  by  the  Board.  All 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  required  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  these  Regulations,  especially  with  such 
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as  relate  to  their  individual  duties,  and  to  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  their  own  schools,  and  are  also  required 
to  see  that  the  Regulations  are  faithfully  observed. 

Sect.  209.  The  teachers  shall  punctually  observe  the  General  duties- 
hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the  schools, 
and  during  school  hours  shall  faithfully  devote  them- 
selves to  their  duties.  In  all  intercourse  with  their  pupils 
they  shall  strive  to  impress  on  their  minds,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  the  great  importance  of  earnest  efforts  for 
improvement  in  morals,  manners,  and  deportment,  as  well 
as  in  useful  learning. 

Sect.  210.  The  sessions  of  the  Normal,  Latin,  and  Sch°o1  hour8- 
High  Schools  shall  begin  at  nine  o'clock  A.M.  and  close 
at  two  o'clock  P.M.,  every  week-day  except  Saturday, 
when  there  shall  be  no  session.  The  morning  session  of 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  shall  begin  at  nine 
o'clock  and  close  at  twelve  o'clock,  with  a  recess  of  twenty  Recess. 
minutes  for  every  pupil  when  one-half  of  the  session  has 
expired.  The  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  two  o'clock 
and  close  at  four  o'clock,  with  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  except  that  from  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  to  and  including  the  last  Friday  in  Janu- 
ary, the  afternoon  session  may  begin  at  half-past  one 
o'clock,  and  close  at  half-past  three  o'clock.  Provided,  After  school, 
that  teachers  may  detain  pupils  in  the  afternoon  only, 
not  exceeding  thirty  minutes  after  the  regular  hour  for 
dismissing  school,  either  for  purposes  of  discipline  or  to 
make  up  imperfect  lessons  ;  but  no  pupil  shall  be  detained 
except  for  his  own  fault  or  neglect.  The  time  employed 
by  the  pupils  in  passing  out  from  and  reentering  the  school 
buildings  shall  be  included  in  the  time  assigned  for  recess  ; 
there  shall  be  as  little  delaj^  as  possible  in  reentering  the 
school  building  after  recess.  If  a  recess  in  the  open  air  is  Recess, 
impracticable,  the  pupils  shall  be  exercised  in  the  school- 
room. No  variation  of  the  school  hours  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  made.  All  applications  for  the  omission  of 
recesses  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Training,  who  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Superintendent,  report  thereon  to  the  Board. 

Sect.  211.  When  the  schools  are  to  be  suspended  for  One  session, 
the  afternoon  on  account  of  stormy  weather,  the  Superin- 
tendent shall  cause  three  single  strokes  1  —  1  —  1  —  with 
twenty  seconds  intermission  between  each  to  be  struck  and 
repeated  by  the  fire-alarm  telegraph,  at  a  quarter  before 
twelve  o'clock ;  and  the  Primary  Schools  shall  be  dis- 
missed at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  Grammar  Schools  at  one 
o'clock. 

Sect.  212.    All  the  school-rooms  shall  be  opened,  and  fifteen  minutes 

,,      ,       ,  i    n  i  i  .  -i     -  before  school. 

the  teachers  shall  be  present,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  for  the  session  to  begin. 
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Sect.  213.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools 
shall  begin  with  the  reading  in  each  class-room,  by  the 
teacher,  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  without  note  or  comment ; 
and  no  other  religious  exercises  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
public  schools. 

Sect.  214.  Good  morals  being  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to  their  progress  in  useful  knowl- 
edge, instruction  therein  shall  be  given  in  all  the  schools. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors  to  secure  good  con- 
duct and  proper  deportment  on  the  part  of  their  pupils, 
both  in  school  and  out,  and  especially  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  school. 

Sect.  215.  In  every  school  shall  be  kept  a  register,  in 
which  shall  be  recorded  the  names,  ages,  dates  of  admis- 
sion, and  places  of  residence  of  the  pupils  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  other  records  shall  be  kept  of  the  absence  and 
tardiness  of  the  pupils,  and  of  their  class  exercises,  which 
shall  show  their  advancement  and  standing. 

Sect.  216.  Applications  shall  be  made  for  school  regis- 
ters, books  for  records,  blanks  for  monthly  reports,  and 
stationery,  to  the -Committee  on  Supplies,  who  will  furnish 
what  is  required  to  all  the  schools. 

Sect.  217.  Teachers  may  visit  other  schools  once  every 
three  months  to  observe  their  methods  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction, and  any  class,  grade,  or  school  may  be  dismissed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  principal,  with  the  consent  of  the  Su- 
perintendent. Notice  of  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  sent  by  the  principals  to  the  supervisors 
in  charge. 

Sect.  218.  All  instructors  shall  endeavor  to  maintain 
such  discipline  in  their  schools  as  is  exercised  by  a  kind  and 
judicious  parent  in  his  family,  avoiding  corporal  punishment 
in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved  by  milder 
measures;  and  in  no  case  resorting  to  confinement  in  a 
closet  or  wardrobe,  or  to  any  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ment. Corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  only  after 
the  nature  of  the  offence  has  been  fully  explained  to  the 
pupil,  shall  not  be  inflicted  in  sight  of  other  pupils,  and 
shall  be  restricted  to  blows  on  the  hand  with  a  rattan.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  each  instructor  shall  report  in  writing 
to  the  principal  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment  during 
such  day,  stating  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  amount  of  the 
punishment,  and  the  reason  for  its  infliction  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal shall  mention  the  number  of  such  cases  in  his  monthly 
report  to  the  Superintendent.  The  reports  of  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  required  by  sections  195  and  218 
shall  be  made  on  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
shall  be  preserved  on  file  by  the  principal  of  each  district 
for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  shall  be 
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destroyed.    These  reports  ihal]  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  members  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent,  and. 

the   supervisors.      Corporal   punishment  skill   not   be  ill-  Isbrneiltof  girls 

dieted  upon  girls  in  Grammar  Schools,  or  upon  any  pupils  goJJJjySJf 
in  the  High  Schools.  bidden. 

Sect.  219.    Whenever  a  pupil  bas  left  school,  intending  Absence, 
not  to  return,  or  when  a,  pupil  has  been  absent  one  month, 
and  the  teacher  funis  on  inquiry  that  there  is  no  probability 

of  an  immediate  return,  the  teaeher  shall  take  the  name  of 
BUCh  pupil  from   the  lis!  ;  hut  the  previous  absence  shall 

remain  recorded.  The  name  of  a,  pupil  who  is  suspended 
Prom  school,  under  any  rule  of  the  Board,  shall  be  taken 

from  the  list.     Any  pupil  shall  he  recorded  as  absent  who 

has  not  been  in  school  at,  least  one-half  ol'  the  session. 

SECT.  220.     Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  Ventilation  a, mi 
...  i    •  i  ii-  temperature, 

ventilation  and  temperature  ol   their  school-rooms,  both  in 

winter  and  in  summer,  and  see  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  is 

effectually  Changed  at  each  recess  and  at  the  end  of  each 

school  session. 

SECT.  221.     The  teachers  shall  so  arrange  the  daily  ex-  ">y»ical exer 
ercises  in  their  classes  that,  every  pupil  shall  have,  each 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  some  kind  of  physical  exercise. 

SECT.  222.     No   instructor  shall  he  allowed  to  sell,  or  Teaoliwajaot^^ 
keep   for   sale,    any    books,  stationery,  or  other  articles  books.eto. 
required  for  use  in  the  schools. 

Sect.  22:}.    No  teacher  shall  keep  a  private  school,  or  JJj^riJJSJ* t0 

teach  in  any  public  school  other  than  that  in  which  he  is  school! or edll 
regularly  employed,  or  instruct   private  pupils  before  six  neWBl)aPer» etc" 

o'clock  P.M.,  except  on  Saturdays  or  during  vacations,  or 
edit  any  newspaper,  or  any  religious  or  political  periodical. 

SECT.  224.     Teachers  shall  not  award  diplomas  Or  prizes  Prizesandpres 
to  their  pupils,  or  receive  any  present  of  money  or  other 
property    from    them.     No  contribution    for   any  purpose  Contribution*. 

shall  be  permitted  in  any  public  school. 

SECT.  225.     No  advertisement  shall  be  read  to  the  pupils  Advertisement, 
of  any  school  on  the  premises  thereof,  or  be  posted  on  the 
walls  or  fences  of  any  school  building  J  and  no  agent  or  Agents, 
other  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  school  prem- 
ises for  the  purpose  ol"  exhibiting,  either  to  teachers  or 
pupils,  any  book  or  article  offered  for  sale.     No  lists  qf  List  of  pupil*, 
pupils  shall   be  given  by  teachers  to  any  person    not  an 
officer  of  the  Hoard. 

SECT.  226.  The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  in  ^"^J1^ 
all  the  public  schools  shall  be  such  only  as  are  authorized  studies, 
by  the  Hoard,  and  under  the  provisions  of  Section  10  ;  and 
the  teachers  shall  not  permit  any  unauthorized  publications 
to  be  distributed  in  their  schools,  or  placed  in  their  libra- 
ries. Every  teacher  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  such  books 
or  cards  as  he  may  deem  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  ill  us- 
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tratioD  or  for  examples;  but  such  hooks  or  cards  shall  not 
he  used  as  text-books  or  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the 
prescribed  text-books,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  lo 
furnish  himself  with  any  hook  for  use  in  the  schools, 
whonuv  at-       Sect.  '221.    All  children  living  in  the  city,  who  are  three 
ten  BOhooL     {mci  one-half  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  are  not  dis- 
qualified by  non-compliance  with  the  Regulations  of  the 
Non  resident     Board,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools  ;  but 
PUP"8,  neither  a  non-resident  pupil,  nor  one  who  has  only  a  tem- 

porary residence  in  the  city,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  to 
remain  in  any  school,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  some 
other  responsible  person  has  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  such  pupil,  or  until  a  certified  copy  of  a  vote  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts,  permitting  such  pupil  to  attend  the 
school,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  principal.  The  princi- 
pals shall,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  on  blanks 
furnished  for  the  purpose,  send  to  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts the  names  of  such  pupils,  and  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  with  their  places  of  residence.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  that  committee  each  term  to  make  out  bills  for 
Bills  for  tuition,  tuition,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  City  Collector  for 
collection. 

suspensions.  Sect.  228.*  No  pupil  who  has  been  expelled  from  or  is 
under  suspension  in  one  school  shall  he  admitted  to  an- 
other, except  by  consent  of  the  Board. 
Certiacateof  Seot.  22\).  A  certificate  of  transfer  shall  be  required 
of  pupils  moving  from  one  school  district  to  another. 
Pupils  regularly  discharged  from  one  school  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  same  grade  of  any  other  school,  which  they 
.ire  entitled  to  attend,  upon  presenting  their  certificates  of 
transfer.  In  every  case  of  transfer  two  cards  shall  be 
given,  one  to  the  pupil  and  one  to  the  truant  officer. 
Vaccination.  Sect.  230.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  the 
public  schools  without  a  certificate  of  a  physician  that  such 
pupil  has  been  vaccinated,  or  a,  certificate  signed  by  a 
regular  practising  physician  that  such  child  is  an  unfit 
subject  for  vaccination;  but  this  certificate  shall  not  be 
required  of  pupils  who  are  transferred  from  one  public 
school  to  another.  Iu  the  case  of  all  admissions  of  pupils 
for  the  first  time  to  the  public  schools  the  principals  shall 
make  a  record  in  some  book,  accessible  for  reference,  of  the 
Record  of  cer  that  certificates  of  vaccination,  or  certificates  that  the 

JJjjjJJ?'  pupils  are  unfit  subjects  for  vaccination,  have  been  pre- 
tobekept.  sented,  giving  the  name  of  each  pupil,  the  date  of  admis- 
sion, and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  physician  by 
Whooping-  whom  the  certificate  is  signed.  No  child  sick  with  the 
cough.  whooping-cough   shall   he  allowed   to  attend  school;  nor 

shall  any  child  be  allowed  to  attend  any  school  in  this  city 
while  any  member  of  the  household  to  which  such  child 
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belongs  is  sick  with  small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or 
measles,  or  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  the  death, 
recovery,  or  removal  of  such  sick  person,  such  length  of 
time  being  certified  to  in  writing  to  a  teacher  by  a  physi- 
cian or  by  the  Board  of  Health.    Whenever,  by  reason  of 
the  structure  of  tenement  or  other  dwelling  houses,  fam- 
ilies live  in  close  contact  with  one  another,  so  as  to  be 
practically  as  one  family,  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
School  Board  shall  regard  such  houses  in  which  the  fam- 
ilies do  not  live  apart,  or  are  not  removed  from  contagion, 
as  one  household,  within  the  meaning  of  Chapter  64  of  the 
Laws  of  1884,  and  the  Acts  in  addition  thereto.    When  chil-  contagious  dis- 
dren  are  absent  from  school  on  account  of  sickness,  and  ea8ee- 
whenever  the  principal  has  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of   contagious  diseases   in  any  household,  he  shall  be 
authorized  to  exclude  pupils  from  school  until  the  cases 
can  be  properly  investigated.    Pupils  shall  not  be  sent  pupii8  notto  be 
during  school  hours  to  the  houses  of  absent  pupils  to  8^ntilf80r  absent 
ascertain  the  reasons  for  such  absence.    The  principal  of  pup  8' 
any  school,  upon  the  receipt  of  information  satisfactory 
to  him  that  any  pupil  attending  a  school  under  his  charge 
has  visited  a  household  where,  at  the  time  of  such  visit, 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles  existed, 
shall  suspend  such  pupil  from  school  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks  next  following  such  visit. 

Sect.  231.    Every  pupil  must  come  to  school  cleanly  in  cleanliness, 
his  person  and  dress,  and  with  his  clothes  in  proper  repair ; 
in  case  of  neglect  in  this  respect  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  send  him  home  to  be  suitably  prepared  for 
school. 

Sect.  232.    Tardiness,  unless  satisfactorily  explained,  Tardiness- 
shall  be  subject  to  a  proper  penalty.    No  pupil  shall  be 
absent  a  part  of  any  session  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Absence, 
instruction  elsewhere  ;  nor  shall  a  pupil  leave  before  the 
close  of  school  without  the  consent  of  the  teacher.  Pupils 
shall  not  be  considered  tardy  if  they  are  within  the  school 
building  at  the  hour  of  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Pupils 
detained  from  school  or  coming  late  should  present  an  ex-  xcuse' 
cuse,  but  they  should  not  be  sent  home  for  such  excuse.  Truants 
In  notifying  the  truant  officer  of  the  need  of  his  services,   ruan  8' 
the  teachers  shall  use  the  truant  cards  and  truant  blanks 
only,  on  which  the  details  in  each  case  shall  be  clearly 
stated. 

Sect.  233.  The  third  week  in  May  shall  be  public  week  Public  week, 
in  all  the  schools.  The  exercises  on  these  days  shall  be  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the 
schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
the  parents  and  other  visitors  to  judge  of  the  attainments 
of  the  pupils  in  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year. 
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Graduating 
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Length. 


Other  exhibi- 
tions. 


Annual  Festi- 
val. 


Holidays  and 
vacations. 


Sect.  234.  There  shall  be  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  during  the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  of  the  High  Schools  at  such  times  during  the 
same  week  as  the  Board  may  direct,  due  notice  of  which 
shall  be  given  to  the  members  by  the  Secretary.  The  pu- 
pils' part  in  the  graduating  exercises  shall  not  occupy  more 
than  one  hour,  and  shall  consist  of  singing,  reading,  and 
such  other  exercises  of  a  simple  kind  as  grow  naturally  out 
of  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  singing,  the  graduating  exercises  in  all  the  schools 
shall  be  confined  to  the  graduating  grades  and  classes,  and 
no  public  exhibition  of  proficiency  in  music,  drawing,  phys- 
ical exercises,  military  drill,  or  other  special  study  shall  be 
given  by  all  or  a  part  of  the  schools,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board. 

Sect.  235.  The  Annual  Festival,  complimentary  to  the 
medal  and  diploma  scholars,  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Board  shall  determine,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  five  members  of  the  Board,  to  be  appointed  at 
the  first  meeting  in  April. 

Sect.  236.  The  following  holidays  and  vacations  shall 
be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz.  :  every  Saturday;  the  first 
Monday  in  September  ;  the  half  day  before  Thanksgiving 
day  and  the  remainder  of  the  week ;  the  half  day  before 
Christmas  day  ;  one  week,  commencing  with  Christmas  day  ; 
New  Year's  day;  the  Twenty-second  of  February;  Good 
Friday ;  the  Nineteenth  of  April ;  the  week  immediately 
preceding  the  second  Monday  in  April ;  Decoration  day  ; 
the  Seventeenth  of  June  ;  and  to  the  Primary  Schools  from 
the  Friday  preceding  the  week  of  graduating  exercises  in 
the  schools ;  and  to  the  Normal,  High,  and  Grammar 
Schools  from  their  respective  graduating  exercises  to  the 
Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  September.  The 
President  of  the  Board  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  schools, 
not  exceeding  six  sessions,  in  each  municipal  year.  No 
other  holiday  shall  be  allowed  except  by  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Board  present ;  and  no 
school  shall  be  suspended  on  any  other  occasion,  except  for 
important  reasons  peculiar  to  that  school,  and  then  only 
by  express  permission  of  the  Superintendent. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Regulations  of  the  Kindergartens. 

Kindergartens.  Section  240.  The  Kindergartens  shall  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Director  of  Kindergartens  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Superintendent,  and  in  them  in- 
struction shall  be  given  to  children  of  three  and  one-half 
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years  of  age  and  upwards.    The  sessions  of  these  schools  Sessions, 
shall  be  such  as  the  Board  shall  determine,  which  shall  also 
prescribe  the  course  of  instruction. 

Sect.  241.  Instructors  of  Kindergartens  shall  regularly  instructors  to 
devote  their  afternoons  to  visiting  in  the  families  of  the  pupiis°mes  of 
districts,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  parents  in  Kindergarten  work,  and  of  pro- 
moting regularity  of  attendance.  If  any  child  is  absent 
for  three  successive  days,  the  instructor  shall  ascertain  the 
cause  of  absence  by  making  a  visit  to  the  child's  home.  No 
corporal  punishment  nor  physical  restraint  of  any  kind 
shall  be  used  in  a  Kindergarten. 

Sect.  242.     Instructors  of  Kindergartens  shall  make  instructors  to  be 
reports  to,  and  be  under  the  care  and  direction  of,  the  of  principals  of 
principals  of  the  school  districts  in  which  they  may  be  gc™™ar 
placed,  who  shall  include  in  their  monthly  reports  to  the 
Superintendent  such  information  as  may  be  called  for. 
The  instructors  shall  be  visited  and  reported  upon  by  the 
supervisors;  and  in  general  shall  be  subject  to  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  so  far  as  applicable  to  them. 

Sect.  243.    Pupils  not  qualified  for  admission  to  any  Promotion  of 
Primary  School  shall  take  the  course  in  the  Kindergartens.  maryVchoois. 
Any  pupil  in  the  Kindergartens,  deemed  by  the  principal 
of  the  district  qualified  for  promotion,  may  be  promoted  to 
a  Primary  School  before  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Superintendent. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Regulations  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

Section  245.  The  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools  shall  be  S^0^0 
divided  into  three  grades,  and  each  grade  may  be  sub- 
divided, as  its  numbers  may  require.  The  schools  in  each 
district  shall  be  graded  under  the  direction  of  the  principal. 
The  lowest  grade  in  the  Primary  Schools  shall  be  desig- 
nated the  first  grade. 

Sect.  246.    Children  shall  be  admitted  to  those  schools  Admission, 
which  are  the  most  convenient  for  them  to  attend,  and  for 
which  they  are  qualified,  provided  such  schools  are  not 
already  full ;  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  in 
respect  to  the  admission  of  pupils,  the  teacher  shall  apply 
to  the  principal  for  advice  and  direction.    Teachers  of  the  First  grade, 
first  grade,  with  the  permission  of  the  Superintendent, 
may  decline  to  receive  pupils  after  October  31  or  March 
31,  in  each  year,  or  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  shall  ex- 
ceed fifty-six ;  but  a  record  shall  be  kept  by  each  teacher  of  Record, 
the  names  and  residences  of  all  applicants  who  have  been 
refused  admission,  so  that  the  Superintendent  may  know 
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the  number  of  children  requiring  school  accommodations. 
Applicants  shall  be  admitted  in  the  order  of  application. 

Promotions.  Sect.  247.  The  regular  promotion  of  pupils  from 
grade  to  grade  shall  be  made  on  the  Tuesday  following 
the  first  Monday  in  September  and  on  the  first  Monday  in 
February.  Promotions  of  individual  pupils  may  be  made 
at  any  time  by  the  principal  of  the  district,  with  the 
approval  of  the  supervisor  in  charge. 

Course  of  study.  Sect.  248.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  for  three  years, 
and  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superintendent  and  approved 
by  the  Board. 

Sect.  249.  Principals  may  excuse  pupils  under  seven 
years  of  age  from  attendance  during  afternoon  sessions, 
when  so  requested  in  writing  by  the  parents  of  such 
children. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Districts. 


Special  permits 


Division  into 
grades. 


Courses  of 
study. 


Out-of-school 


Ungraded 

classes. 

Sewing. 


Regulations  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Section  251.  The  city  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  com- 
prising a  Grammar  School,  a  certain  number  of  Primary 
Schools,  and  a  Kindergarten,  or  Kindergartens,  as  the 
Board  shall  designate,  each  district  taking  the  name  of  the 
Grammar  School. 

Sect.  252.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  or  retained 
in  any  grammar  school  except  that  of  the  district  in  which 
such  pupil  lives,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  com- 
mittees in  charge. 

Sect.  253.  The  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools  shall 
be  divided  into  six  grades,  and  each  grade  may  be  sub- 
divided as  its  numbers  may  require.  The  lowest  grade 
in  these  schools  shall  be  designated  the  fourth  grade. 
The  course  of  study  shall  be  for  either  four  or  six  years, 
and  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superintendent  and  approved 
by  the  Board.  If  any  division  complete  the  course  of 
study  assigned  to  its  grade  previous  to  the  regular  time  for 
promotion,  it  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal,  begin 
upon  the  text-books  prescribed  for  the  next  higher  grade. 

Sect.  254.  Lessons  to  be  learned  out  of  school  shall  be 
such  as  a  pupil  of  good  capacity  can  learn  in  an  hour's 
study  at  most,  and  shall  not  be  required  from  the  pupils  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  or  in  the  Grammar  Schools  below 
the  seventh  grade,  and  no  such  lessons  shall  be  required 
during  the  month  of  June,  except  from  pupils  of  the  ninth 
grade.  Lessons  to  be  studied  in  school  shall  not  be  such 
as  to  require  a  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  to  study  out  of 
school  to  learn  them. 

Sect.  255.  No  pupil  shall  be  placed  in  an  ungraded 
class  for  misconduct.    Sewing  shall  be  taught  in  any  un- 
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graded  class  of  girls,  if  the  Superintendent  and  principal 
deem  it  expedient.  Any  Primary  pupil,  over  eight  years  of 
age,  may  be  removed  to  an  ungraded  class  by  the  principal. 

Sect.  256.    Instruction  in  sewing  may  be  extended  into  Extension  of 
other  grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools  than  those  provided  sewing, 
for  in  the  course  of  study,  by  the  Board,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  257.  The  principals  of  districts  shall  be  required  Manual-training 
to  furnish  pupils  for  manual-training  classes  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study,  except  where 
sufficient  equipment  is  not  provided.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  principals  also  to  see  that  pupils  are  punctual  and 
regular  in  their  attendance,  and  are  not  excused  from  any 
lesson  without  imperative  renson. 

Whenever  classes  are  detained,  prompt  notice  shall  be 
sent  to  the  teachers. 

Sect.  258.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principals  to  Organization, 
superintend  the  organization  of  all  the  grades  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools.  No  pupil  who  is  qualified  for  admission  to  Graduates, 
a  High  School  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ninth  grade  of  a 
Grammar  School  after  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  he 
was  a  member  of  such  grade. 

Sect.  259.    In  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  and  reci-  Foie.no°,J 

studios 

tations  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  those  which  most  severely 
task  the  pupils  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  assigned  to 
the  forenoon. 

Sect.  260.  No  books  of  reference  belonomg  to  any  nooks  of  n 'fer- 
public  school  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  school-house  during 
school  hours.  The  master  shall  be  responsible  for  all  the 
books  of  reference,  globes,  maps,  and  charts  of  his  school, 
and  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  September,  make  a 
correct  return  of  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Regulations  of  the  Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Section  263.    The  general  Regulations  of  the  Public  Latin  and  High 
Schools,  Chapter  XVI.,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  are  Scho°l8- 
required  to  be  enforced  in  all  the  Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Sect.  264.    The  course  of  study  for  the  Latin  Schools  Course  of  study, 
shall  be  for  six  years,  and  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Super- 
intendent, and  approved  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  265.     Graduates  of   the   Grammar   Schools  to  ^j^"Jf 
whom  diplomas  have  been  awarded  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Gmramar 
Latin  Schools,  without  examination,  or  to  such  advanced  ychoo,s- 
classes  thereof  as  their  qualifications  may  entitle  them  to 
enter.     Other  applicants  for  admission  shall  be  at  least  canto! &Ppl " 
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eleven  years  of  age,  and  shall  present  certificates  of  character 
from  the  principals  of  the  schools  they  last  attended,  and 
pass  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  June,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  the 
first  Monday  in  September,  the  questions  for  such  examin- 
ations to  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Latin  Schools  must  present  a 
written  statement  from  parents  or  guardians  of  their  inten- 
tion to  give  such  candidates  a  collegiate  education. 

Sect.  266.  The  course  of  study  for  the  High  Schools  shall 
be  for  three  years,  and  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  approved  by  the  Board.  An  advanced  course 
of  one  year  more  for  such  pupils  as  have  completed  the 
three  years'  course  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superintendent 
and  approved  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  267.  The  examination  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  High  Schools  who  are  not  graduates  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  shall  take  place  on  the  third  Friday  and  Saturday 
in  June,  and  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  following  the 
first  Monday  in  September,  and  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
same  time  in"  each  study,  aud  with  the  same  questions, 
which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Ap- 
plicants shall  present  certificates  of  good  character  from 
the  principals  of  the  schools  they  last  attended,  and  shall 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  which  shall  be  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  268.  Pupils  who  are  members,  but  not  graduates, 
of  Grammar  Schools,  or  who  have  been  members  of  such 
schools  at  any  time  within  the  curreut  municipal  year, 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  au  examination  for  admission  to 
any  High  School ;  provided,  that  boys  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  girls  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  fifteen,  though  members,  but  not  graduates,  of  Gram- 
mar Schools,  may  be  examined  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
admitted,  if  qualified  ;  and  the  principals  shall  grant,  or, 
for  sufficient  reason,  decline  to  grant,  the  required  certif- 
icate of  good  character. 

Sect.  269.  Pupils  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  any  High  School  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  270.  The  Committee  on  High  Schools  may  admit 
pupils  eligible  for  High  School  instruction  to  a  High  School, 
in  any  district  other  than  that  in  which  they  reside,  the  same 
having  been  first  designated  by  their  parents  or  guardians, 
in  a  written  communication  to  them,  and  no  pupil  shall  be 
transferred  from  one  High  School  to  another,  except  by 
their  permission. 
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Sect.  271.    The  Board  of  Supervisors  may  grant  certifi-  Certificates  of 

proficiency 

cates  of  proficiency  to  such  pupils  in  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools  as  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  part  of  the 
authorized  course  of  study.  These  certificates  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  and  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

Sect.  272.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  Diplomas, 
study  in  the  Latin  or  High  Schools  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma, 
and  those  who  have  completed  the  advanced  course  in  the 
High  Schools  to  an  additional  diploma  on  the  same  con- 
dition. 

Sect.  273.    Whenever  any  question  is  raised,  under  the  Questions  to  be 

decided  bv 

Regulations  of  the  Board,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  commute  on 
an  applicant,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  Committee  on  High  High  Schoole- 
Schools. 

Sect.  274.    Instruction  in  military  drill  shall  be  given  in  Military  drill, 
the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
drill  officer,  to  all  boys  of  good  physical  condition,  who  are 
thirteen  years  old,  or  more.     The  time  occupied  in  drill 
shall  not  exceed  two  hours  in  each  week. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Regulation  s^of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Section  280.    The  Boston  Normal  School  is  established  ^c°^  Normal 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  professional  instruction  to  the 
young  women  who  intend  to  become  teachers  iu  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.    The  course  of  study  in  this  school  Course  of  study, 
shall  be  for  two  years,  and  shall  be  divided  into  four  terms 
of  half  a  year  each. 

Sect.  281.    Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  Candidates  for 

•  n  j'  admission. 

eighteen  years  of  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  must  be  recommended  for  admission 
by  the  master  of  the  last  school  they  attended.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  fourth  year  of  the  High  School 
course,  and  those  who  shall  have  received  from  a  univer- 
sity or  college,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent conjointly  with  the  head-master,  a  degree  or 
certificate  of  graduation,  will  be  admitted  without  exam- 
ination. Those  who  shall  have  received  from  a  university  Examination 
or  college,  from  a  State  Normal  School,  or  from  such  other  for  admission, 
institutions  as  give  pedagogical  instruction,  approved  by 
the  Superintendent  conjointly  with  the  head-master,  a 
degree  or  certificate  of  graduation,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
first  chiss  if  they  prove  to  be  qualified,  and  may  take  the 
kindergarten  course  or  any  of  the  other  optional  courses 
in  one  year.    Other  candidates  must  show  to  the  Superin- 
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tendent  conjointly  with  the  head-master,  both  by  exami- 
nation and  recommendation,  that  they  are  qualified.  Pupils 
shall  be  admitted  to  this  school  for  the  regular  and  special 
courses  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year.  All  pupils 
shall  be  put  on  probation,  and  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  head-master,  they  prove 
unsuitable  for  this  school,  shall  be  discharged. 

Sect.  282.  Pupils  who  fail  of  promotion  or  graduation 
may  join  the  following  class  ;  but  no  pupil  shall  repeat  the 
work  of  any  class  more  than  once. 

Sect.  283.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Normal 
School,  issued  after  the  year  1872,  shall  entitle  the  holder 
to  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification,  Grammar  School, 
Class  P> ;  but  those  who  take  the  kindergarten  course  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers 
of  the  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools  only.  When 
teachers  are  to  be  employed  in  the  public  schools,  graduates 
of  this  school  shall  have  the  preference,  other  things  being 
equal. 

Sect.  284.  The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be 
such  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of 
the  city  as  are  needed  for  the  course  of  study,  and  such 
others  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  285.  This  school  shall  begin  on  the  Wednesday 
following  the  first  Monday  in  September;  and  shall  close 
on  such  day  of  the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July  as 
the  Board  may  direct. 

Sect.  286.  The  head-master  shall  annually  make  a 
report  to  the  Superintendent,  which,  under  their  direction, 
shall,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  printed,  with  a  catalogue  of 
the  school,  and  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  principals  of 
schools,  and  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  High 
Schools. 

Sect.  287.  When  a  graduate  of  this  school  is  appointed 
as  teacher  in  any  public  school  of  this  city,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  head-master  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  by 
his  assistants,  one  or  more  visits  to  her  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticism  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  her  teaching. 

Sect.  288.  Such  instruction  shall  be  given,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Normal  School,  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of 
the  city,  as  the  Superintendent  may  direct.  Special  instruc- 
tion in  music  and  drawing  shall  be  given  in  this  school, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Directors  of  these  departments. 

Sect.  289.  The  Superintendent  shall,  in  the  month  of 
September  of  each  year,  after  consultation  with  the  prin- 
cipals of  schools,  designate  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  —  the  number  to  be  not  less 
than  fifty  —  to  act  as  training  teachers.    The  head-master 
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shall  sond  the  Normal  pupils  into  the  Training  School  and  XiHitKV'  , 

...  .    .  t.  Normal  pupils. 

into  the  rooms  of  the  other  training  teachers  tor  observa- 
tion and  practice  in  teaching,  under  his  direction,  four 
weeks  during  the  second  term,  eight  weeks  during  the 
third  term,  and  four  weeks  during  the  fourth  term  ;  and 
he  may  send  them,  under  proper  guidance,  to  study  the 
Museums  of  Natural  History  and  Fine  Arts,  and  important 
manufacturing  industries.  The  principals  of  schools  in 
which  the  Normal  pupils  observe  and  practise  shall  report 
to  the  head-master,  in  writing,  their  opinion  of  the  teach- 
ing and  governing  ability  of  such  pupils.  Pupils  who  take 
the  Kindergarten  course  shall  be  required  to  observe  and 
practise  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  only  eight  weeks. 
Other  needed  observation  shall  be  made  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens. 

Sect.  290.    There  shall  be  a  post-graduate  course  of  Post-graduate 

1         °  course. 

one  year  in  this  school,  for  the  further  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  education  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  for  ob- 
servation and  practice  in  teaching;  and  pupils  attending 
this  course  may  be  employed  as  substitutes,  or  temporary 
teachers,  or  appointed  as  permanent  teachers.  Regular 
instruction  shall  be  provided  for  the  pupils  of  the  post- 
graduate class  for  one  term  only  ;  but  they  may  attend  the 
instruction  given  in  the  other  classes  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Sect.  291.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  pur-  Course  of  study, 
sued  with  special  reference  to  teaching,  and  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Psychology  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education. 

3.  History  of  Education. 

4.  General  Theory  of  the  Kindergarten. 

5.  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

6.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

7.  The  Studies  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

8.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Public  Schools. 

9.  Science  of  Language. 

10.  Phonics. 

11.  Gymnastics. 

12.  Vocal  Music. 

13.  Drawing  and  Blackboard  Illustration. 

14.  Optional  courses  designed  for  the  special  prepara-  °Ju\!°°sal 
tion  of  teachers  in  the  following  departments  :  (a)  The 
Kindergarten  ;  (b)  Elementary  Science  ;  (c)  Gymnastics  ; 

(d)  Form,  Color,  and  Drawing;  (e)  Vocal  Music;  (f) 
Cookery;  (g)  Sewing;  (h)  Manual  Training.  Pupils, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  head-master,  may  pursue 
the  study  of  the  Kindergarten  during  the  two  years,  or 
any  one  of  the  optional  courses  during  the  second  year. 
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Sects.  292-300.]       SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  [Chap.  XXII. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Section  292.  The  Rice  Training  School  is  intended  to 
give  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston. 

Sect.  293.  The  head-master  of  the  Normal  School  shall 
have  the  direction  of  the  observation,  practice,  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  Training  School,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  294.  The  principal  of  the  Training  School  shall 
perform  in  that  school  the  usual  duties  of  master  of  a 
Grammar  School,  and  such  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  School  as  the  Superintendent  may  direct. 

Sect.  295.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Training  School 
shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
of  the  city. 

Sect.  296.  The  instructors  in  the  Normal  School  shall 
perform  such' service  in  the  Training  School  as  the  head- 
master may  direct. 


CHAPTER  XXI L 

Regulations  of  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

School  for  deaf-     Section  298.    This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston 

mutes.  School  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 

Education,  as  a  day  school  for  deaf  children,  to  whom  it 
may  be  accessible. 

Age  of  admis-  Sect.  299.  Pupils  over  five  years  of  age  are  admitted, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1869 
(Public  Statutes,  Chap.  41,  Sect.  16)  : 

"  With  the  approval  of  the  Board  [of  Education]  the 
Governor  may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he 
may  deem  fit  subjects  for  instruction,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the 
case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  or 
to  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northampton, 
or  any  other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  this  Commonwealth, 
as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer." 

object  of  Sect.  300.    This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary 

English  education,  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must 
first  impart  to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes  the  meaning 
and  use  of  ordinary  language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  of  its 
pupils  to  speak,  and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  from  their 

Regulations.  lips.  The  General  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools, 
Chapter  XVI.,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  to  be  enforced  in 
this  school. 


Trainiug 
School. 


Head-master' 
powers. 


Principal  of 

Training 

School. 


Course  of 
etudy. 


Service  in 
Training 
school. 
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Sect.  301.    Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  Dipiomj 
study  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  diploma. 

Sect.  302.    The  sessions  of  this  sehool  shall  begin  at  9  Session. 
A.M.  and  close  at  2  P.M.,  on  every  week  day  except 
Saturday,  when  there  shall  be  no  session. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Regulations  of  the  Evening  Schools. 

Section  310.    Evening  Schools  for  adults,  and  such  |^38gestab 
children  as  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools,  may  be  es-  iishcd.8es  - 
tablished  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  as  follows: 

1.  One  Evening  High  School  for  pupils  from  all  parts  Examination  for 
of  the  city  who  are  qualified  for  admission.    No  pupil  shall  admi86iou- 
attend  this  school  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

2.  Elementary  Evening  Schools   may  be  established  Establishing  of 
wherever  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  may  deem  it  Schools, 
advisable,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3. 

3.  No  Evening  School  shall  be  established  unless  forty 
pupils  have  previously  pledged  themselves  to  attend  the 

same  regularly  ;  and  any  Evening  School  shall  be  discon-  Discontinuance 
tinued  when  the  average  attendance  of  the  preceding  month  schools!1"2 
has  fallen  below  thirty. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall  have  the 
general  charge  and  supervision  of  these  schools  ;  and  each 
school  shall  be  under  the  special  care  of  one  member  of 
this  committee. 

Sect.  311.    The  term  of  the  Evening  Schools  shall  begin  Term  of 
on  the  last  Monday  in  September,  and  close  on  the  second  Schools. 
Friday  in  March.    The  two  weeks  immediately  preceding  Vacation, 
the  first  school  day  in  January  shall  be  vacation.    The  ses-  Be881ons- 
sions  of  the  Evening  High  School  shall  begin  at  half-past 
seven  and  close  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  ;  the  sessions  of 
the  Elementary  Schools  shall  begin  at  seven  o'clock  and 
close  at  nine  o'clock,  on  the  five  evenings  of  the  week  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  both  inclusive,  the  eveningsof  legal  hol- 
idays excepted.    The  school-rooms  shall  be  open  and  the 
teachers  shall  be  present  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time 
for  the  session  to  begin. 

Sect.  312.  The  principal  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ^anofn*tioli' 
general  management  of  the  school.  The  principal  of  each  cants, 
school,  with  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  shall 
be  in  attendance  at  the  school-rooms  for  the  examination, 
registry,  and  classification  of  applicants  for  admission,  on 
such  evenings  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  as  the 
committee  in  charge  may  designate. 
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Sect.  313.  The  principals  shall  make  a  monthly  report 
to  the  Superintendent,  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  following  that 
covered  by  such  report.  The  principal  of  each  Evening 
School  shall  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  attendance  of 
every  pupil,  and  once  each  month  shall  report  the  same  to 
the  Superintendent,  who  shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  when  the  average  number  reported 
requires  the  discontinuance  of  the  school,  or  the  dismissal 
of  any  assistant. 

Sect.  314.  No  pupil  in  the  day  schools  shall  be  admitted 
to  an  Evening  School  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Committee  on  Evening  Schools.  No  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  shall  be  received  as  a  pupil  of  any  Evening 
School  until  he  has  stated  to  the  principal  thereof  what  even- 
ings he  can  probably  attend,  and  has  pledged  himself  to 
attend  upon  those  evenings  as  regularly  as  his  circumstances 
will  permit.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Evening 
High  School  who  is  unable  to  attend  at  least  two  even- 
ings per  week,  except  by  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Evening  Schools.  The  principal  shall  enter  the  name, 
address,  and  the  evenings  for  the  attendance  of  each  pupil, 
in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  Any  scholar  who  shall  ab- 
sent himself  from  the  school  for  three  consecutive  evenings 
on  which  his  attendance  is  due  shall  be  discharged,  and 
shall  not  be  readmitted  until  he  shall  have  satisfactorily 
explained  his  absence.  A  principal  may  discharge  a  pupil 
for  disobedience  or  improper  conduct ;  and  such  pupil  shall 
not  be  reinstated  without  the  consent  of  the  committee  in 
charge. 

Sect.  315.  Public  examinations  or  exhibitions  may  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  season,  with  the  consent  of  the 
committee  in  charge. 

Sect.  316.  The  text-books  used  in  the  Evening  Schools 
shall  be  such  only  as  are  duly  authorized  by  the  Board. 
The  principal  shall  be  responsible  for  all  books  owned  by 
the  city  ;  and  they  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  school-house. 

Sect.  317.  The  courses  of  study  for  the  Evening  Schools 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superintendent  and  approved  by 
the  Board. 

Sect.  318.  The  truant  officers,  or  such  of  them  as  may 
be  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Committee  on  Truant 
Officers,  shall  render  such  service  in  connection  with  the 
Evening  Schools  as  may  be  required  by  the  committee  in 
charge. 

Sect.  319.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall 
report  to  the  Board,  for  approval,  such  school-houses,  or 
other  buildings,  as  are  needed  for  the  use  of  the  Evening 
Schools. 
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SECT.  320.    The  Evening  Schools  shall  be  governed  by  Regulations, 
the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  other  than  those 
contained  in  this  chapter,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 

Sect.  321.  A  certificate  for  regular  and  punctual  at-  Certificates, 
tendance,  good  deportment,  and  general  proficiency  shall 
be  awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  to  pupils 
in  the  Evening  Schools  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Certifi- 
cates shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Evening  Schools  and  the  principal.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  shall  award  diplomas  to  such  members  of  the  Diplomas. 
Evening  Elementary  Schools  as  shall  have  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  with  the  questions  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Sect.  32u2.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  award  cer-  p*£fc^*6{ 
tificates  of  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  study  to 
such  pupils  in  the  Evening  High  School  at  the  close  of  the 
term  ;is  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  with 
questions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  A  pupil 
receiving  six  full  certificates,  or  their  equivalent,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  school.  Cer- 
tificates shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Evening  Schools  and  the  principal  of  the  school. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Regulations  of  the   Free  Evening  Schools  for  Industrial 
Drawing. 

Section  325.  Evening  Schools  for  free  instruction  in  Evening  Draw- 
industrial  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  ing  Scll0°l9- 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  may  be  established  in  sncli  of 
the  school-houses,  —  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee 
on  School  Houses,  —  and  in  such  other  places  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Evening  Schools  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
shall  from  time  to  time  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  326.    There  shall  be  one  term  of  the  Evening  Term. 
Drawing  Schools,  beginning  on  the  third  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber and  continuing  for  sixty-six  working  nights. 

Sect.  327.  The  schools  shall  be  opened  at  half-past  Sessions, 
seven  o'clock,  and  closed  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week,  the  even- 
ings of  legal  holidays  excepted.  The  rooms  shall  be  open 
and  the  teachers  present  fifteen  minutes  before  the  begin- 
ning of  school  hours. 

Sect.  328.  The  teachers  of  each  school  shall  be  in  at-  Examination, 
tendance  at  the  school  buildings,  for  the  examination,  cants?* apph" 
registry,  and  classification  of  applicants  for  admission,  on 
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such  evenings,  before  the  beginning  of  the  term,  as  the 
Master  may  designate. 

Sect.  329.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  under  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  or  at  any  time  other  than  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  except  by  express  permission  of  the  Master. 

Sect.  330.  The  Master  shall  require  the  principal  of 
each  Evening  Drawing  School  to  keep  an  exact  record  of 
the  attendance  of  every  pupil,  and  shall  notify  the  Super- 
intendent when  the  average  number  of  pupils  requires  the 
discontinuance  of  any  school,  or  the  dismissal  of  an}r 
teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  Master  shall  make  a 
full  report  of  the  attendance  in  each  of  the  Evening  Draw- 
ing Schools  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  331.  A  teacher  may  discharge  a  pupil  for  dis- 
obedience or  improper  conduct,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  and  shall  communicate  to 
the  principals  of  the  other  Evening  Drawing  Schools  the 
names  of  all  pupils  thus  dismissed.  No  pupil  discharged 
for  misconduct  shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  other  Even- 
ing Drawing  Schools,  without  the  consent  of  the  Committee 
on  Evening  Schools. 

Sect.  332.  A  general  exhibition  shall  be  held  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  and  diplomas  awarded  to  those  pupils 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Master,  have  completed  the 
course  creditably.  The  date  of  the  exhibition  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Master,  and  announced  in  the  schools 
not  later  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  close  of  the  term. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Regulations  of  the  Eastburn  School  Fund. 

IchooiFund  Section  337.  The  interest  of  the  Eastburn  School  Fund 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  city  treasury,  from  time  to  time, 
as  needed,  by  the  head-master  of  the  Normal  School,  on 
the  order  of  the  Auditing  Clerk,  on  vote  of  the  Committee 
on  Accounts. 

Head  master  to      Sect.  338.    The  money  thus  received  shall  be  expended 
expend  income.  by  the  head-master,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, for  the  benefit  of  deserving  and  poor  scholars  attend- 
ing the  Boston  Normal  School. 
Account  of  Sect.  339.     The  head-master  shall  keep  an  account 

expenditures.  o^  such  expenditures,  with  vouchers,  which  account 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board ;  and  a 
statement  of  the  expenditures  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Accounts,  on  the  first  days  of  January  and 
July. 
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Sect.  340.    The  head-master's  account  shall  be  audited,  Auditing  of 

,        ,       rw  o     i  •  a  a       account  of  c; 

semi-annually,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ac-  pendituree. 
counts,  after  which  the  vouchers  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Auditing  Clerk,  and  opened  only  thereafter  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Regulations  of  the  Truant  Officers. 

Section  341.    The  several  school  districts  having  been  Alignment  of 
so  grouped  together  as  to  make  the  labors  of  the  officers  as  0  Ul8' 
nearly  equal  as  possible,  each  truant  officer  shall  be  as- 
signed to  one  of  these  groups,  and  shall  be  held  responsible 
under  these  regulations,  and  such  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Truant  Officers  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe, 
for  the  judicious  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.    The  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  shall  appoint 
one  of  the  officers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  Ch^{ 
chief  of  the  truant  force.    The  truant  officers  shall  perform    ie  ' 
their  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  342.    Each  truant  officer  shall  give  his  whole  time  D»tie8°f 

0111001*8 

to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  provided  for  vacations  by  the  Committee  on 
Truant  Officers.  He  shall  endeavor  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance at  school  of  all  the  children  of  the  districts  assigned 
to  him  who  are  required  by  the  law  to  attend  school, 
and  especially  of  such  as  are  not  members  of  any  school, 
visiting  them  at  their  homes  or  places  of  employment,  or 
looking  after  them  in  the  streets  for  this  purpose  ;  and  he 
shall,  by  persuasion  and  argument,  both  with  the  children 
and  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  by  other  means  than 
legal  compulsion,  strive  to  secure  such  attendance.  He  shall, 
at  least  once  a  month,  consult  the  record-book  of  certificates 
of  attendance  issued  to  pupils,  and  see  that  such  pupils 
return  to  school  on  the  expiration  of  the  certificates,  or 
report  the  reason  for  their  not  returning  to  the  principal. 

Sect.  343.  The  truant  officers  shall  not  be  employed  Occasional ab- 
to  inquire  into  the  occasional  absence  of  pupils  of  the  8ence  of  pupilB- 
public  schools  who  are  not  suspected  of  truancy,  or  be 
required  to  visit  those  suspended  by  principals,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Truant  Officers. 
When  their  services  are  requested  by  the  teachers  to 
inquire  into  the  absence  of  pupils  suspected  of  truancy,  the 
truant  officers  shall  take  action  in  those  cases  only  which  are 
reported  to  them  with  the  details  properly  given  on  the 
regular  truant  cards  furnished  for  the  purpose.  When 
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the  services  of  an  officer  are  required  by  a  teacher  for  any 
purpose  other  than  that  recited  above,  the  teacher  shall 
rill  out  the  special  blank  (information  card)  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  clearly  stating  the  details  and  the  information 
desired.  These  blanks  shall  be  countersigned  by  the 
principal  of  the  district,  except  that  the  principal  may 
designate;  one  teacher  in  such  school  buildings  in  his  dis- 
trict as  are  located  at  long  distances  from  the  Grammar 
School,  who  shall  countersign  information  card  in  place 
of  the  principal ;  a  list  of  such  teachers  to  be  sent  to  the 
chief  and  to  the  officer  of  the  district.  The  officers  shall 
investigate  all  cases  properly  referred  to  them,  and  report 
upon  them  as  soon  as  possible.  They  shall  note  on  the 
back  of  each  truant  card  and  information  card  the  date  on 
which  their  investigations  are  completed,  and  affix  their 
signatures.  These  cards  and  blanks  shall  be  returned  to 
the  principals,  who  shall  indorse  them  and  forward  them 
once  a  week  to  the  chief  truant  officer.  Truant  officers 
shall  act  in  those  cases  only  which  are  referred  to  them  by 
the  teachers,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  regulation. 

Sect. '344.  The  truant  officers  shall  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  cases  which  may  be  referred  to  them,  in  writing, 
by  any  committee  or  member  of  the  Board,  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  chief  truant  officer,  or  a  principal. 

Sect.  345.  When  a  truant  officer  shall  be  unable,  in  a 
district  assigned  to  him,  to  procure  the  attendance  at 
school,  either  public  or  private,  of  any  child  who  is  an 
habitual  truant,  or  who  is  required  by  the  provisions  of 
statute  law  to  attend  school,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
officer  to  file  with  the  chief  truant  officer  a  written  state- 
ment, giving  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  child, 
the  names  of  the  parents  or  guardians ;  and,  in  case  of 
truancy,  the  name  of  the  school  attended  by  such  child, 
the  name  of  the  teacher,  and  the  number  of  instances  of 
supposed  truancy  during  the  three  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  statement ;  thereupon  the  chief 
truant  officer,  if  in  his  judgment  the  case  is  a  proper  one 
for  prosecution,  shall  authorize  the  application  for  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  such  child  to  a  court  having  juris- 
diction. 

Sect.  346.  The  chief  truant  officer  shall  obtain  daily 
from  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Health  the  reports  of  all 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  other  diseases  dangerous  to  the 
public  health,  and  the  several  truant  officers  shall  imme- 
diately give  notice  thereof  to  the  principals  of  the  schools 
or  districts  assigned  to  them.  Truant  officers  shall  not 
visit  premises  where  contagious  diseases  are  believed  to 
exist,  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
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Sect.  347.    Such  officers  as  may  be  detailed  by  the  Com-  Bervjcgio Evan, 
mittee  on  Truant  Ottic<5rs  shall  attend  the  Evening  Schools  mg  c  °°  H' 
when  in  session,  and  shall  render  such  services  in  connec- 
tion with  those  schools  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the 
Superintendent. 

Sect.  348.    The  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  shall,  ^0eJ8regu- 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  make  such  further 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  truant  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  may  be  necessary. 


APPENDIX. 


BOUNDARIES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Public  Latin  and  the  Girls'  Latin  Schools  receive  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Brighton  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of  three 
years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside  within 
the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Brighton. 

The  Charlestown  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
three  years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  city  of  Charlestown. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
three  years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Dorchester. 

The  East  Boston  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
three  years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  East  Boston. 

The  English  High  and  Girls'  High  Schools  receive  pupils,  for  the 
course  of  three  years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who 
reside  within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper  and  of  South  Boston. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
four  years,  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Roxbury  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of  three 
years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside  within  the 
limits  of  the  former  city  of  Roxbury. 

The  West  Roxbury  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
three  years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  West  Roxbury. 

The  Committee  on  High  Schools  shall  admit  pupils  eligible  for 
High  School  instruction  to  a  High  School  in  any  district  other  than 
that  in  which  they  reside,  the  same  having  been  first  designated  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  in  a  written  communication  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  High  Schools,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  transferred  from  one 
High  School  to  another,  except  by  permission  of  the  same  committee. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Adams  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water,  at  the  end  of  Decatur  street:  thence  by 
Decatur  street  to  the  railroad  ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  Maverick 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Maverick  street  to  Mystic  river; 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Chapman  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river ;  thence  by  a  line  running  easterly 
across  Central  square  to  Bennington  street;  thence  by  the  centres 
of  Bennington,  Brooks,  Lexingtou,  and  Putnam  streets  to  Chelsea 
creek  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Emerson  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  easterly  of  a  line 
commencing  at  Chelsea  creek  ;  thence  by  centres  of  Putnam,  Lexing- 
ton, and  Brooks  streets  to  the  shore  of  Boston  Harbor. 

Lyman  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river ;  thence  by  a  line  running  easterty 
across  Central  square  to  Bennington  streets;  thence* by  the  centres 
of  Bennington  and  Brooks  streets  to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water 
to  the  end  of  Decatur  street ;  thence  by  Decatur  street  to  the  rail- 
road ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  Maverick  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Maverick  street  to  Mystic  river ;  thence  by  the  wTater  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Bunker  Hill  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Charles- 
town  and  Somerville  ;  thence  by  said  line  to  a  point  opposite  Mill 
street ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Mill  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  the 
north  side  of  Mill  to  Main  street;  thence  by  centre  of  Main  to  Mead 
street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Mead  and  North  Mead  streets  ;  includ- 
ing Grant's  court,  across  Medford  street  to  Mystic  river  ;  thence  by 
Mystic  river  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Frothingham  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river,  at  a  point  opposite  Tufts  street; 
thence  in  direct  line  to  Tufts  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Tufts  and  Bunker  Hill  streets  to  Lexington  street;  thence  by  both 
sides  of  Lexington  street  to  Monument  square  ;  thence  by  Monu- 
ment square  to  Winthrop  street;  thence  by  centres  of  Winthrop 
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and  Adams  streets  to  the  Navy  Yard  wall  ;  thence  by  Chelsea  street 
to  Mystic  river  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Harvard  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Prison-Point  bridge;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Austin 
to  Main  street;  thence  across  Main  to  Warren  street;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Warren  to  High,  Winthrop,  and  Adams  streets  to  Navy 
Yard  wall  ;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  by  Navy  Yard  wall  to 
Charles  river  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Prescott  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river  at  a  point  opposite  Sackville  street; 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Sackville  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
south  side  of  Sackville  to  Bunker  Hill  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Bunker  Hill  to  Green  street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Green  to 
Bartlett  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  the  east  side  of  Bartlett  street  to 
Monument  square  ;  thence  by  Monument  square  to  Lexington  street; 
thence  by  rear  of  north  side  of  Lexington  to  Bunker  Hill  street  ; 
thence  by  centres  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Tufts  streets  in  a  direct  line 
to  Mystic  river;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginuiug. 

»       Warren  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Rutherford  avenue  and  Mill  street; 
thence  by  both  sides  of  Mill  to  Main  street;  thence  by  centre  of 
Main  to  Mead  street;  thence  by  rear  of  the  south  side  of  Mead  to 
Russell  street ;  thence  by  a  line  across  Russell  to  Bunker  Hill  street ; 
thence  across  Bunker  Hill  to  North  Mead  street ;  thence  by  rear  of 
the  south  side  of  North  Mead,  excluding  Grant's  court,  across  Med- 
ford  street  to  Mystic  river ;  thence  by  the  water  to  a  point  opposite 
Sackville  street;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Sackville  street;  thence 
by  both  sides  of  Sackville  to  Bunker  Hill  street ;  thence  by  centre 
of  Bunker  Hill  to  Green  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  the  north  side  of 
Green  to  Bartlett  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Bartlett  street  to 
Monument  square;  thence  by  Monument  square  to  High  street; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  High,  Cordis,  Warren,  and  Austin  streets 
to  the  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Somerville ;  thence  by 
said  boundary  line  to  a  point  opposite  Mill  street ;  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  poiut  of  beginning. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Bowdoin  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  West  Boston  bridge  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Cam- 
bridge, North  Russell,  Eaton,  Chambers,  Green,  Leverett,  and 
Causeway  streets  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said 
railroad  to  Hay  market  square  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Hay  market 
square  and  Union  street  to  Dock  square  ;  theuce  by  Dock  square  to 
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Washington  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Washington,  Court, 
Tremont,  Beacon  streets  to  Charles  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
west  side  of  Beacon  to  Otter  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Otter 
street  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Eliot  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  a  point  opposite  Billerica  street ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  Billerica  street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Billerica 
to  Lancaster  street ;  thence  by  centres  of  Lancaster  and  Merrimac 
streets  to  Portland  street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Portland  and 
centre  of  Hanover  street  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  centres 
of  Washington  and  State  streets  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Hancock  District,  for  Girls, 

Beginning  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  the  water ;  thence 
by  the  railroad  to  Haymarket  square;  thence  across  Haymarket 
square  to  Union  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Union  street  to  Dock 
square  ;  through  Dock  square  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Washington  and  State  streets  to  the  water  ;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

4 

Phillips  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  a  point  opposite  Billerica  street ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  Billerica  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west 
side  of  Billerica  to  Lancaster  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Lan- 
caster and  Merrimac  streets  to  Portland  street ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  west  side  of  Portland  to  Hanover  street ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tres of  Hanover,  Washington,  Court,  Tremont,  Beacon  streets  to 
Charles  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west  side  of  Beacon  to 
Otter  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Otter  street  to  the  water ; 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Wells  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  on  the  easterly ^end  of  West  Boston  bridge  ; 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  ;  thence  by  the 
railroad  to  Causeway  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Causeway, 
Leverett,  Green,  Chambers,  Eaton,  North  Russell,  and  Cambridge 
streets  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

FOURTH  DIVISION.] 

Brimmer  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Charles  and  Beacon  streets;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Beacon,  Tremont,  Court,  State,  Devonshire,  Otis, 
Summer,  and  Chauncy  streets,  Harrison  avenue,  Dover  and  Berkeley 
streets  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to 
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Columbus  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Columbus  avenue,  Park 
square,  and  Charles  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Prince  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water,  opposite  the  foot  of  Massachusetts  avenue  ; 
thence  by  the  water  to  Otter  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Otter  to 
Beacon  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Beacon  street  to  Charles 
street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Charles  street,  Park  square,  and 
Columbus  avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said 
railroad  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad ;  thence  by  the  latter 
railroad  to  Massachusetts  avenue  ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Massachu- 
setts avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  thence  by  said 
railroad  and  the  Brookline  Branch  of  said  railroad  to  the  Brookline 
boundary  line ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  Commonwealth  av- 
enue; thence  by  both  sides  of  Commonwealth  avenue  to  Essex  street; 
thence  by  centre  of  Essex  street  to  Essex-street  bridge  ;  thence 
by  the  bridge  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Quincy  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  Dover-street  bridge  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Dover  street,  Harrison  avenue,  Chauncy,  Summer,  Otis,  Devon- 
shire, and  State  streets  to  the  water  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Wintkrop  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Charles  and  Beacon  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Beacon,  Tremont,  Court,  and  State  streets  to  the 
water  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  Dover-street  bridge  ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Dover  street  and  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  Columbus 
avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Columbus  avenue,  Park  square, 
and  Charles  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Diviyht  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  ;  thence  by 
said  railroad  to  Massachusetts  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
south  side  of  Massachusetts  avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road ;  thence  by  said  railroad  in  a  direct  line  to  Parker  street ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker  to  Gainsborough 
street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Gainsborough  street  and  Columbus 
avenue  to  the  centre  line  of  Westfield  street  extended  ;  thence  by 
the  centres  of  Westfield  and  Tremont  streets  to  Kendall  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northeasterly  side  of  Kendall  street  to 
Shawmut  avenue  ;  thence  by  centre  of  Shawmut  avenue  to  Wood- 
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bury  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Woodbury  and  Thorndike 
streets  to  Harrison  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Harrison 
avenue  and  Northampton  street  to  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Roxbury ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  South 
Bay  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Everett  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  north  side  of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  ; 
thence  by  said  railroad  to  Massachusetts  avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  south  side  of  Massachusetts  avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  in  a  direct  line  to  Parker  street ; 
thence  by  rear  of  westerly  side  of  Parker  street  to  Gainsborough 
street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Gainsborough  street  and  Columbus 
avenue  to  centre  line  of  Westfield  street  extended ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Westfield  and  Lenox  streets  to  Sawyer  street ;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  northeasterly  sides  of  Sawyer,  Woodbury,  and  Thorn- 
dike  streets  to  Harrison  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Harrison 
avenue  and  Northampton  street  to  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Roxbury  ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  South 
Bay ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Franklin  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  north  side  of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ; 
thence  by  the  latter  railroad  to  Harrison  avenue ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Harrison  avenue  and  Dover  street  to  the  bridge  ;  thence 
by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Rice  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad ;  thence  by 
said  railroad  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ;  thence  by  the 
latter  railroad  to  Berkeley  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Berkeley 
and  Dover  streets  to  Dover-street  bridge  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Hyde  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles  streets; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  to  Parker  street ;  thence  by  rear  of 
westerly  side  of  Parker  street  to  Gainsborough  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Gainsborough  street  and  Columbus  avenue  to  the  centre 
line  of  Westfield  street  extended  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Westfield 
and  Lenox  streets  to  Sawyer  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  northeasterly 
sides  of  Sawyer,  Woodbury,  and  Thorndike  streets  to  Harrison 
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avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  Eustis  street; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Eustis  and  Washington  streets  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Sherwin  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles  streets; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  to  Parker  street ;  thence  by  rear  of 
westerly  side  of  Parker  to  Gainsborough  street ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Gainsborough  street  and  Columbus  avenue  to  the  centre 
line  of  Westfield  street  extended  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  West- 
field  and  Tremont  streets  to  Kendall  street ;  thence  by  rear  of 
northeasterly  side  of  Kendall  street  to  Shawmut  avenue ;  thence  by 
centre  of  Shawmut  avenue  to  Woodbury  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Woodbury  and  Thorndike  streets  to  Harrison  avenue ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  Eustis  street;  thence  by 
centres  of  Eustis  and  Washington  streets  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

SIXTH  DIVISION. 

Bigelow  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  on  the  northern  shore  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester,  Old  Harbor,  Eighth  and  E 
streets,  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  cen- 
tre of  D  street,  across  Commonwealth  Park  to  the  water  on  the  north- 
ern shore ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Gaston  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  on  the  northern  shore  ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester  and  G  streets  to  the  southern 
shore  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

John  A.  Andrew  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  Old  Harbor  Bay  at  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Dorchester,  and  following  this  line  to  Dorchester  ave- 
nue, thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Bellflower  street, 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Bellflower  street  to  Bos- 
ton street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Boston  street 
to  the  former  boundary  line  between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester, 
and  following  this  line  to  the  South  Bay  ;  thence  by  the  water  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  extension  of  D  street ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  D  street  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  E  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  E, 
Eighth,  and  Old  Harbor  streets  to  Old  Harbor  Bay ;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

John  A.  Andrew  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Old  Harbor  Bay  at  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Dorchester,  and  following  this  line  to  Dorchester  ave- 
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nue  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Bellflower  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Bellflower  street  to  Bos- 
ton street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Boston  street 
to  I  he  former  boundary  line  between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester, 
and  following  this  line  to  the  South  Bay  ;  thence  by  the  water  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  extension  of  D  street ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  D  street  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  E  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  E, 
Ninth,  and  Old  Harbor  streets  to  Old  Harbor  Bay  ;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Lawrence  District,  for  Boys. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  west  and  northwest  of 
the  centre  of  D  street. 

Lincoln  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  on  the  northern 
shore  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester,  Emerson,  and  L  streets 
to  the  water  on  the  southern  shore  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Norcross  District,  for  Girls. 

Comprises  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  west  and  northwest  of 
a  line  beginning  at  the  centre  of  E  street  on  the  northern  shore,  and 
running  by  the  centre  of  E  street  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  D  street ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  the  extension  of  D  street  to  the  South  Bay. 

Shurtleff  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  on  the  northern 
shore  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester  and  G  streets  to  the 
water  on  the  southern  shore  ;'  thence  by  the  water  to  Old  Harbor 
street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Old  Harbor,  Ninth,  and  E  streets 
to  the  water  on  the  northern  shore  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Emerson  and  Dorchester  streets  ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Emerson  and  L  streets  to  the  water  on  the 
southern  shore;  thence  by  the  water  to  Old  Harbor  street;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Old  Harbor  and  Dorchester  streets  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Comins  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Ruggles  and  Parker  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Parker  to  Smith  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
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Smith  to  Phillips  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Phillips  to  Tre- 
mont  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Treinont  to 
Parker  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker  to 
Old  Heath  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Old 
Heath  street  to  Centre  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Centre  to  New 
Heath  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  New 
Heath  to  Columbus  avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west- 
erly side  of  Columbus  avenue  to  Cedar  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Columbus  avenue  and  Tremont  street  to  Ruggles  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Comins  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Ruggles  and  Parker  streets ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Parker  to  Smith  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Smith  to  Phillips  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Phillips  to  Tremont 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Tremont  to 
Parker  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker 
to  Old  Heath  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Old 
Heath  to  Centre  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northwesterly 
side  of  Centre  to  Gardner  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Gardner, 
Elmwood,  Texas,  and  Tremont  streets  to  Ruggles  street ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Ruggles  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Dearborn  District,  jor  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Winthrop  and  Warren  streets;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Warren  street,  Harrison  avenue,  Northampton  and 
Swett  streets,  and  Massachusetts  avenue  to  Gerard  street ;  thence 
by  both  sides  of  Gerard  street  to  George  street ;  thence  by  a  direct  line 
to  Eustis  street,  including  No.  270 ;  thence  by  the  southerly  side  of 
Eustis  street  to  Hampden  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Hampden 
and  Dudley  streets,  Blue  Hill  avenue,  and  Winthrop  street  to  the  point 
of  beginning-. 

Dillaivay  District,  for  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles  streets; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Ruggles,  Tremont,  Texas,  Elmwood,  and 
Gardner  streets  to  Centre  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north- 
westerly side  of  Centre  street  to  Marcella  street;  thence  by  both 
sides  of  Marcella,  Washington,  Elmore,  and  Kensington  streets  to 
Bainbridge  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bain  bridge  to  Dale  street ; 
thence  by  both  sides  of  Dale  to  Regent  street ;  thence  by  the  centres 
of  Regent  and  Circuit  streets,  Walnut  avenue,  Warren,  Whiting, 
Moreland,  Fairland,  and  Winthrop  streets,  Harrison  avenue,  Eustis 
and  Washington  streets,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Dudley  District,  for  Boys. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles  streets  ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  to  Tremont  street;  thence  by  the 
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centres  of  Trcmont  street  and  Columbus  avenue  to  Cedar  street ; 
thence  by  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Columbus  avenue  to  New  Heath 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  New  Heath  to 
Centre  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Centre  street  to  Marcella 
street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Marcella, Washington,  Elmore,  and 
Kensington  streets  to  Bainbridge  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Bainbridge  to  Dale  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Dale  to  Regent 
street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Regent  and  Circuit  streets,  Walnut 
avenue,  Warren,  Whiting,  Mor eland,  Fairland,  andWinthrop  streets, 
Harrison  avenue,  Eustis  and  Washington  streets  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

George  Putnam  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  junction  of  Washington  and  Townsend  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Townsend  street  to  Humboldt  avenue  ;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Humboldt  avenue  to  Seaver  street;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Seaver  street,  Walnut  avenue,  Sigourney  street, 
Glen  road,  Forest  Hills,  Washington,  and  Cornwall  streets  to  Stony 
brook  ;  thence  by  the  brook  to  Boylston  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Boylston  avenue  to  Boylston  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Boylston  street  to  the  railroad  ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  a  point 
opposite  Dimock  street ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Dimock  street ; 
thence  by  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Dimock  street  to  Washington 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Hugh  O'Brien  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Winthrop  street  and  Blue  Hill 
avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dudley  and 
Hampden  streets  to  Eustis  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly 
side  of  Eustis  street  to  and  including  No.  270  ;  thence  by  a  direct 
line  to  Gerard  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Gerard  street  to  Massa- 
chusetts avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Swett  and  Northampton  streets  to  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Roxbury  ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  South 
Bay  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  where  the  former  boundary 
line  between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester  crosses  the  New  Eng- 
land Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Bird  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Bird  and  Wayland  streets  to  Hartford  street;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Hartford  street  to  Cunningham  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Cunningham  street  to 
Howard  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Howard  avenue,  Brook- 
ford  street,  and  Blue  Hill  avenue  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Lewis  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Dale  and  Regent  streets  ;  thence  by 
the   centres  of  Regent  and  Circuit  streets,  Walnut  avenue,  Warren, 
Whiting,  Moreland,  Fairland,  and   Winthrop   streets,  Blue  Hill 
avenue,  Brookford  street,  and  Howard  avenue  to  Cunningham  street ; 
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tlience  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Cunningham  street  to 
Hartford  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Hartford 
to  Way  hind  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Way  land  and  Bird  streets 
to  the  New  England  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Quincy 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Quincy  street  to 
the  old  boundary  line  between  Dorchester  and  Boston  ;  thence  by 
said  boundary  line  to  Stanwood  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Stan  wood  street,  Blue  Hill  avenue,  and  Seaver  street  to  Humboldt 
avenue  ;  I  hence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Humboldt  avenue 
to  Townsend  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Townsend  and  Wash- 
ington streets  to  Marceila  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly 
side  of  Washington  to  Elmore  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south- 
erly side  of  Elmore  to  Kensington  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  easterly  side  of  Kensington  to  Bainbridge  street ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Bainbridge  to  Dale  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
southerly  side  of  Dale  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Martin  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Ruggles  and  Parker  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker  street  extended  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  and  the  Brook- 
line  branch  of  said  railroad  to  the  Brookline  line  ;  thence  along  said 
line  to  Huntington  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side 
of  Huntington  avenue  to  Heath  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  northerly 
side  of  Heath  to  Parker  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  westerly  side  of 
Parker  to  Tremont  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  southerly  side  of 
Tremont  to  Phillips  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Phillips  to  Smith 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Smith  to  Parker  street ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Parker  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION. 

Agassiz  District,  for  Boys,  and  Bowditch  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Centre  and  Paul  Gore  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Paul  Gore  street  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Boylston  street ; 
tlience  by  centres  of  Boylston  street  and  Boylston  avenue  to  Stony 
brook  ;  thence  by  the  brook  to  Cornwall  street ;  thence  by  the  centres 
of  Cornwall,  Washington,  and  Forest  Hills  streets,  Glen  road, 
Sigourney  street,  Walnut  avenue,  Seaver  street,  Blue  Hill  avenue, 
Harvard,  Walk  Hill  streets  to  the  junction  of  Walk  Hill  and  Bourne 
streets  ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  junction  of  Dedham  Branch 
Railroad  and  South  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  South,  Bussey, 
Walter,  Centre,  and  Allandale  streets  to  Brookline  line  ;  thence  by 
said  line  to  Willow  pond  ;  thence  by  a  line  from  the  northern  point  of 
Willow  pond  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
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Bennett  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
All  the  territory  in  Ward  25  not  included  in  the  Allston  District. 

Charles  Sumner  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Walk  Hill  and  Harvard  streets; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Harvard  and  Ashland  streets  to  Hyde  Park 
boundary  line  ;  thence  by  said  line  to  its  junction  with  Poplar 
street;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  junction  of  High 
and  Washington  streets  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington 
street  to  Rockland  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Rockland 
street  to  Farrington  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Farrington 
avenue  to  Beech  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Beech  street  to 
Kittredge  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Kittredge  street  to 
Metropolitan  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Metropolitan  avenue 
to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to 
Dudley  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dudley  avenue,  Birch,  and 
South  streets  to  the  Dedham  Branch  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  rail- 
road to  South  street  again  ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  junction  of 
Bourne  and  Walk  Hill  streets  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Walk  Hill 
street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Longfellow  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  High  streets; 
thence  by  a  line  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  junction  of  Church 
and  Centre  streets  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Church  street  to  the 
Brookline  line  ;  thence  by  said  line  to  Allandale  street ;  thence  by 
the  centres  of  Allandale,  Centre,  Walter,  Bussey,  and  South  streets 
to  the  Dedham  branch  railroad  ;  thence  by  the  railroad  in  a  westerly 
direction  to  South  street  again  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  South  and 
Birch  streets  and  Dudley  avenue  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Washington  street  to  Metropolitan  avenue  ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Metropolitan  avenue  to  Kittredge  street ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Kittredge  street  to  Beech  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Beech  street  to  Farrington  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Farring- 
ton avenue  to  Rockland  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Rocklaud 
street  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington 
street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Lowell  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Huntington  avenue  and  Heath 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Heath  street  to 
Parker  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Old 
Heath  street  to  Centre  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Centre  to 
Marcella  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Mar- 
cella  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side 
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of  Washington  to  Diniock  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
northerly  side  of  Dimock  and  by  a  direct  line  of  Diniock  street 
extended  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said 
railroad  in  a  direct  line  to  Paul  Gore  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Paul  Gore  street  to  Centre  street ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Brookline  boundary  ;  thence  by  said  boundary  to  Huntington 
avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Huntington 
avenue  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Poplar  street  with  Hyde  Park 
boundary  line;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  junction 
of  High  and  Washington  streets  ;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
the  junction  of  Church  and  Centre  streets  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Church  street  to  Brookline  line  ;  thence  by  Brookline  and  Newton 
lines  to- Charles  river;  thence  by  Charles  river  to  Dedham  line; 
thence  by  Dedham  line  to  Hyde  Park  line;  thence  by  Hyde  Paik 
line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Washington  Allston  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  on  Western  avenue,  at  the  Watertown  bridge  ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Western  avenue  and  Market  street  to  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  ;  thence  by  a  Hue  running  to  the  ledge  on  the 
southerly  side  of  Cambridge  street;  thence  by  a  line  running  to 
Commonwealth  avenue  at  its  junction  with  Summit  avenue ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Summit  avenue  to  the  .Brookline  line ; 
thence  by  the  Brookline  line  to  the  Brookline  bridge  ;  thence  by 
Charles  river  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

NINTH  DIVISION. 

Christopher  Gibson  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  former'boundary  line  (between  Boston  and  Dor- 
chester on  Quincy  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side 
of  Quincy  to  Mt.  Everett  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Mt.  Everett 
street  to  Barrington  street ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Pilgrim  place  ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Pilgrim  place,  Richfield  street,  Puritan 
avenue,  Wales  place,  Olney-street  place,  Olney,  Blakeville,  Bowdoin, 
Topliff  streets,  and  Geneva  avenue  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Hail- 
road  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Park  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Park  street  and  by  a  line  of  Park  street  extended  to  Talbot 
avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Talbot  and  Blue  Hill  avenues 
and  Stan  wood  street  to  the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and 
Dorchester  ;  thence  b}'  said  .boundary  line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

i 

Edward  Everett  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  point  where  East  Cottage  street  crosses  the 
New  England  Railroad  ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of 
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East  Cottage  street  to  Edward  Everett  square;  thence  by  outside 
line  of  Edward  Everett  square  to  East  Cottage  street;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of  East  Cottage  street  to  Dorches- 
ter avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west  side  of  Dorchester 
avenue  to  Harbor  View  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south  side 
of  Harbor  View  street  continued  to  the  water  ;  thence  following  the 
shore  around  Cow  pasture  and  Savin  Hill  to  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road ;  thence  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  to  Bay  street ;  thence  by 
the  north  side  of  Bay  street  to  Dorchester  avenue  ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Dorchester  and  Savin  Hill  avenues  to  Pleasant  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Sawyer  avenue  to  Cushing  avenue ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Cushing  avenue  to  its  junction  with  Sawyer  avenue  at 
the  summit  of  Jones  hill ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Glendale  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Glendale  and  Columbia  streets  to  Quincy 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Quincy  street  to 
the  New  England  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  East  Cottage 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  East  Cottage  street  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Gilbert  Stuart  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  Neponset  river,  from  which  a  line  ex- 
tended northward  would  pass  through  a  point  midway  between  the 
house  of  A.  D.  Capen  and  Tilden  Ames  (now  or  formerly)  on  River 
street ;  thence  by  said  line  to  the  junction  of  Selden  and  Morton 
streets  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Morton  street  to  Fuller  street ; 
thence  in  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Fuller  street  to  the  rail- 
road ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Van  Winkle  street ;  thence  in  the 
rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Van  Winkle  street  to  Minot  street ; 
thence  in  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Minot  street  to  Frederika 
street ;  thence  in  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Frederika,  street 
to  Codman  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Cod- 
man  street  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  rail- 
road to  its  junction  with  the  Milton  Branch  Railroad  ;  thence  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  the  Neponset  river  ;  thence  by  the  river 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  Park  street  crosses  the  Shawmut 
Branch  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Welles  avenue  ;  thence 
by  both  sides  of  Welles  avenue  to  Dorchester  avenue  ;  thence  by 
both  sides  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Wrentham  street;  thence  by  both 
sides  of  Wrentham  street  to  Ashmont  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Ashinont  street  to  Adams  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west- 
erly side  of  Adams  street  to  New  Minot  street ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  northerly  side  of  New  Minot  and  Van  Winkle  streets  to  the 
Shawmut  Branch  Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Fuller  street; 
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thence  iu  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Fuller  street  to  Morton 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Morton  street  to  Seidell  street ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Selden  street  to  Capen 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Capen  street  to 
Norfolk  street ;  thence  by  an  air-line  to  the  nearest  point  of  Lyons 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Lyons  street  to 
Franklin  field  ;  thence  by  Franklin  field  to  Blue  Hill  avenue  ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Blue  Hill  and  Talbot  avenues  to  a  point  opposite 
the  line  of  Park  street  extended  ;  thence  by  said  line  and  centre  of 
Park  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Mary  FJemenway  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  crosses 
Freeport  street  near  Beach  street ;  thence  by  the  Old  Colony  and 
the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroads  to  Dickens  street;  thence  by  the 
north  side  of  Dickens  street  to  Adams  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Adams  street  to  Field's  Corner ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorches- 
ter avenue  to  Charles  street ;  thence  by  the  north  side  of  Charles 
street  to  a  point  on  the  brook  west  of  the  end  of  Charles  street ; 
thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  Shawmut  Railroad  ; 
thence  by  said  railroad  to  Welles  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
northerly  side  of  Welles  to  Dorchester  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  easterly  side  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Wrentham  street ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  and  easterly  sides  of  Wrentham 
and  Bruce  streets  to  Ashmont  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ash- 
mont  to  Freeport  street ;  thence  by  the  west  side  of  Freeport  street 
to  the  water  at  Commercial-Point  bridge  ;  thence  by  the  water  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Mather  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  southern  shore  of  Savin  Hill,  on  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Bay  street ;  thence  by  the  north 
side  of  Bay  street  to  Dorchester  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Dorchester  and  Savin  Hill  avenues  to  Pleasant  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Sawyer  avenue  to  Cushing  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Cushing  avenue  to  its  junction  with  Sawyer  avenue  at  the 
summit  of  Jones'  Hill ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Glendale  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Glendale  and  Columbia  streets  to  Qnincy 
street ;  thence  by  the  south  side  of  Quincy  to  Mt.  Everett  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Mt.  Everett  street  to  Barringtou  street ; 
thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Pilgrim  place ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Pilgrim  place,  Richfield  street,  Puritan  avenue,  Wales  place, 
Olney-street  place,  Olney,  Blakeville,  Bowdoin,  and  Topliff  streets, 
and  Geneva  avenue  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroad  ;  thence  by 
said  railroad,  and  by  a  line  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  a  point 
on  the  brook  west  of  the  end  of  Charles  street ;  thence  by  a  direct 
line  to  Charles  street ;  thence  by  the  north  side  of  Charles  street  to 
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Dorchester  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester  avenue  to 
Field's  Corner ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Adams  to  Dickens  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north  side  of  Dickens  street  to  the  Shaw- 
mut  Branch  Railroad ;  thence  by  the  Shawmut  Branch  and  Old 
Colony  Railroads  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  water ;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Minot  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Commercial  Point  bridge,  on  Freeport  street ;  thence 
by  the  west  side  of  Freeport  to  Ashmont  street;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Ashmont  street  to  Adams  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
westerly  side  of  Adams  street  to  New  Minot  street ;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  New  Minot  street  to  Frederika  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Frederika  street  to  Cod- 
man  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Codman 
street  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to 
its  junction  with  the  Milton  Branch  Railroad;  thence  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  Neponset  river;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Roger  Clap  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  New  England  Railroad  crosses 
East  Cottage  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of  East 
Cottage  street  to  Edward  Everett  square  ;  thence  by  the  outside  line 
of  Edward  Everett  square  to  East  Cottage  street ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  south  side  of  East  Cottage  street  to  Dorchester  avenue  ;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  west  side  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Harbor  View 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of  Harbor  View  street 
continued  to  the  water  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  former  boundary 
line  between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester  ;  thence  by  said  boundary 
line  to  Dorchester  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester 
avenue  to  Bellflower  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side 
of  Bellflower  street  to  Boston  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west- 
erly side  of  Boston  street  to  the  former  boundary  line  between 
South  Boston  and  Dorchester ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the 
New  England  Railroad  ;  thence  by  the  New  England  Railroad  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Tileston  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Neponset  river  from  which  a  line  ex- 
tended to  the  northward  would  pass  through  a  point  midway  between 
the  houses  of  A.  D.  Capen  and  Tilden  Ames  (now  or  formerly)  on 
River  street ;  thence  by  said  line  to  the  junction  of  Selden  and  Morton 
streets  ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Selden  street  to 
Capen  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Capen  street 
to  Norfolk  street ;  thence  by  an  air-line  to  the  nearest  point  of  Lyons 
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street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Lyons  street  to 
Franklin  field  ;  thence  by  Franklin  field  and  Blue  Hill  avenue  to 
Harvard  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Harvard 
street  to  the  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Hyde  Park  ;  thenee 
by  said  boundary  line  and  the  Neponset  river  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 


ACTS  OF  1875.  —  CHAPTER  241. 

AN    ACT   TO    REORGANIZE    THE    SCHOOL     COMMITTEE     OF    THE    CITY  OF 

BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  qualified  voters  of  the  city  of  Boston,  at  the 
annual  municipal  election  occurring  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  shall  elect  twenty-four  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
to  constitute  with  the  mayor  of  said  city,  who  shall  be,1  ex  officio, 
chairman  thereof,  the  school  committee  of  said  city,  the  members  of 
which  shall  serve  without  compensation  ;  the  eight  persons  who  shall 
have  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  their  office  for 
three  years ;  the  eight  persons  who  shall  have  received  the  next 
largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years  ;  and  the 
eight  persons  who  shall  have  received  the  next  largest  number  of 
votes  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year.  In  case  two  or  more  per- 
sons elected  shall  have  received  an  equal  number  of  votes,  those 
who  are  the  seniors  by  age  shall,  for  the  division  into  classes  hereby 
required,  be  classified  as  if  they  had  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes  in  the  order  of  ages.  And  thereafter  the  qualified  voters  shall 
annually  elect  eight  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  school  committee  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  wards  of 
said  city  to  make  returns  to  the  city  clerk,  after  each  municipal  elec- 
tion, of  the  votes  cast  in  their  several  wards  for  members  of  the 
school  committee,  and  after  the  entry  by  the  city  clerk  of  said  returns, 
or  of  an  abstract  thereof,  in  the  official  book  kept  for  such  purpose, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  aldermen  to  examine  and  compare 
said  returns,  and  thereupon  to  cause  certificates  of  election  to  be 
issued  to  such  and  so  many  of  the  members  of  said  school  committee 
as  appear  to  have  been  chosen  at  such  election  ;  but  said  school  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  final  judge  of  the  qualifications  and  elections  of 
its  own  members. 

Sect.  3.  The  persons  so  chosen  as  members  of  the  school  commit- 
tee shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  [2  in 

1  Section  10  of  chapter  266  of  the  Acts  of  1S85  [An  Act  to  amend  the  Charter  of  the  City  of 
Boston]  provides  that  "  The  mayor  shall  not  be  a  member,  nor  preside  at  any  of  the  meetings, 
nor  appoint  any  of  the  committees  of  either  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee." 

2  By  Acts  of  1886,  chapter  33,  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  enclosed  in  brackets,  and 
by  inserting  the  words  in  italics.    (See  page  81.) 
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the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  annually  thereafter, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  mayor  may  appoint]  in  each  year.  The 
unexpired  term  of  office  of  all  members  and  officers  of  the  school 
committee  as  hitherto  organized  and  established  shall  terminate  im- 
mediately upon  the  organization  of  the  school  committee  elected 
under  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  school  committee 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. They  shall  choose  a  secretary,  not  of  their  number,  who  shall 
also  serve  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  an  auditing  clerk, 
and  such  other  subordinate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and 
shall  define  their  duties,  fix  their  compensation,  and  may  remove 
them  at  pleasure. 

Sect.  5.  The  school  committee  shall  have  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  public  schools,  and  shall  exercise  the  powers  and 
perform  the  duties  in  relation  to  the  care  and  management  of  schools 
which  are  now  exercised  and  performed  by  the  school  committee  of 
said  city,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  changed  or  modified  by  this 
act,  and  shall  have  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties  which  may 
hereafter  be  imposed  by  law  upon  the  school  committees  of  cities  and 
towns.  They  may  elect  teachers,  and  may  discharge  those  now  in 
office,  as  well  as  those  hereafter  elected. 

They  shall  appoint  janitors  for  the  school-houses,  fix  their  com- 
pensation, designate  their  duties,  and  may  discharge  them  at  pleas- 
ure. They  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  teachers ;  but  the  sala- 
ries established  at  the  commencement  of  each  school  year  shall  not 
be  increased  during  such  year. 

PSect.  6.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  committee, 
a  new  building  or  any  addition  to  or  alteration  of  a  building  is  needed 
for  school  purposes,  of  an  estimated  cost  of  over  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, they  shall  make  a  statement  in  writing  to  the  city  council  of  the 
necessity  of  the  proposed  building,  additiou,  or  alteration  ;  and  no 
contract  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  land,  or  for  the  erection,  pur- 
chase, or  lease  of  any  building,  or  for  any  addition  to  or  alteration 
of  any  building  for  school  purposes,  shall  be  authorized  by  the  city 
council  until  such  statement  has  been  made,  nor  until  the  locality 
and  plans  for  the  same  have  been  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, or  by  a  sub-committee  thereof,  duly  authorized  to  approve 
the  same.] 

Sect.  6.  The  school  committee  shall  have  full  poiver  and  authority 
to  order  to  be  made  on  the  school  buildings  any  additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs  for  school  purposes,  which  it  deems  to  be  necessary ;  to 
provide  temporary  accommodations  for  school  purposes ;  to  select,  bond, 
and  purchase  the  land  required  for  school  buildings  and  their  yards ; 
and  to  fix  finally  and  conclusively  the  plans  for  school  buildings  to  be 
erected;  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  authorize  said  school  com- 


1  By  Acts  of  1889,  chapter  297,  amended  by  striking  out  section  6  enclosed  in  brackets, 
and  by  inserting  section  0  printed  in  italics.    (See  page  81.) 
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mittee,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  extend  or  contract  to  expend 
for  said  purposes  any  money  in  excess  of  the  amount  previously  appro- 
priated therefor. 

Sect.  7.  The  school  committee  shall  elect  a  superintendent  of 
schools  and  a  board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  six 
members,  and  shall  define  their  duties  and  fix  their  compensation. 
The  superintendent  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  removed  ; 
and  they  may  be  removed  for  cause  at  any  time  by  the  school  com- 
mittee. No  member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  or  of  the 
school  committee  shall  hold  the  office  of  superintendent  or  super- 
visor, and  no  member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  school  committee.  The  superintendent  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  shall,  when  present,  preside 
at  their  meetings. 

Sect.  8.  The  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  school  committee  shall  be  necessary  to  elect  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  supervisors,  the  head-masters  of  the  Latin, 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  or  the 
director  of  a  special  study  or  exercise. 

[Approved  May  19, 187 5. ~] 


ACTS  OF  1886.  —  CHAPTER  33. 

AN    ACT    TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    SCHOOL  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  three  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  mayor  may  appoint," 
and  by  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  "  in  eacli  year,"  so  that 
the  first  clause  of  said  section  shall  read  as  follows  :  The  persons  so 
chosen  as  members  of  the  school  committee  shall  meet  and  organize 
on  the  second  Monday  in  January  in  each  year. 

[Approved  February  27,  1886.'] 


ACTS  OF  1889. —CHAPTER  297. 

AN  ACT  TO  ENLARGE  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. : 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -five  is  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  following  substituted  therefor:  il  Section  6.  The 
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school  committee  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  order  to  be 
made  on  the  school  buildings  any  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs, 
for  school  purposes,  which  it  deems  to  be  necessary  ;  to  provide  tem- 
porary accommodations  for  school  purposes;  to  select,  bond,  and 
purchase  the  land  required  for  school  buildings  and  their  yards ; 
and  to  fix  finally  and  conclusively  the  plans  for  school  buildings  to  be 
erected ;  provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  authorize  said  school 
committee,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  expend  or  contract  to 
expend  for  said  purposes  any  money  in  excess  of  the  amount  pre- 
viously appropriated  therefor." 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  May  3,  1889.'] 


ACTS  OF  1887.  —  CHAPTER  53. 

AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the 
time  being,  is  hereb\'  made  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  School 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  said  committee,  and  its  suc- 
cessors in  office,  elected  according  to  law  in  said  city,  shall  continue 
a  body  corporate  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  with  all  the 
powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions,  and 
liabilities  set  forth  in  all  general  laws  which  now  are,  or  may  here- 
after be,  in  force  relating  to  such  corporations. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  shall  have  authority  to  receive  and  hold 
all  sums  of  money,  and  real  and  personal  estate,  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  money 
may  be  given,  granted,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  or  their 
families,  requiring  charitable  assistance,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  or  the  families  of  any  persons  who  have  formerly  been  such 
teachers,  requiring  charitable  assistance.  It  shall  have  power  to 
manage  and  dispose  of  the  same,  according  to  its  best  discretion,  and 
to  execute  any  and  all  trusts,  according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  which 
may  be  created  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  likewise  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  members  of  the  school  committee  within  the  present  limits 
of  that  part  of  the  city  of  Boston  which  was  formerly  the  city  of 
Charlestown,  the  fund  known  as  the  Charlestown  School  Trust  Fund, 
and  shall  hereafter  manage  said  fund  and  disburse  the  income  thereof 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  city  of  Charlestown,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  instruments  creating  said  trust. 

[Approved  March  13,  1887.] 
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RULES  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

The  President  of  the  Board  shall  be  President  of  the  Corporation, 
ex  officio. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Corporation, 
ex  officio. 

A  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  annually,  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the  School  Committee  shall  be  the 
Directors  of  the  Corporation. 


CHAPTER   408   OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1895. 

AN    ACT    TO    PROVIDE     FOR     CERTAIN      SCHOOL-HOUSES    IN    THE  CITY 

OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
have  full  power  and  control  of  the  design,  construction,  erection, 
and  furnishing  of  all  school  buildings,  and  are  hereby  authorized  to 
select  and  employ  an  architect  or  architects  to  design  said  buildings 
and  to  supervise  the  construction  and  erection  thereof  ;  but  no  work 
upon  any  building  shall  be  commenced  until  full  general  plans  of 
such  building  shall  have  been  prepared,  and  no  specific  work  shall 
be  commenced  until  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  advertised, 
proposals  for  such  work  shall  have  been  received  from  responsible 
parties,  and  contracts  shall  have  been  entered  into,  with  satisfactory 
guarantees  for  their  performance  ;  provided,  however,  that  no  con- 
tract made  under  this  act  shall  be  valid  unless  approved  by  the 
mayor. 

Sect.  2.  The  board  of  street  commissioners  of  said  city,  at  the 
request  of  the  school  committee,  shall  take,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, such  lands  for  school  purposes  as  said  school  committee,  with 
the  approval  of  the  mayor,  shall  designate,  and  to  take  any  lands 
under  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  shall  sign  and  cause  to  be 
recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  a  state- 
ment containing  a  description  thereof  as  certain  as  is  required  in  a 
common  conveyance  of  land,  and  stating  that  the  same  are  taken 
for  school  purposes,  and  upon  the  recording  of  any  such  statement 
the  lands  described  therein  shall  be  taken  in  fee  for  said  city. 

Sect.  3.  Said  city  shall  pay  all  damages  sustained  by  any  person 
in  his  property  by  any  taking  as  aforesaid,  the  same  to  be  determined 
by  agreement  between  said  board  and  person;  and  if  they  cannot 
agree,  said  board  or  person  may  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
taking  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk  a  petition  for  a  jury  to  determine  such  damages, 
and  thereupon,  after  such  notice  as  said  court  shall  order,  the 
damages  so  sustained  shall  be  determined  by  a  jury  in  said  court,  in 
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the  same  manner  as  damages  for  lands  taken  for  highways  in  said 
city  are  determined,  and  costs  shall  be  taxed  and  execution  be  issued 
in  favor  of  the  prevailing  party  as  in  civil  cases. 

[]  Sect.  4.  The  city  treasurer  of  said  city,  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  lands  taken  and  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
school-houses  as  aforesaid,  shall  from  time  to  time,  on  the  request  of 
said  school  committee,  issue  and  sell  negotiable  bonds  of  said  city 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
current  year,  which  shall  be  outside  of  the  debt  limit,  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  each  of  the  three  following 
years,  which  shall  all  be  within  the  debt  limit.] 

Sect.  4.  The  city  treasurer  of  said  city,  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  lands  taken  and  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
school-liouses  as  aforesaid,  shall  from  time  to  time  on  the  request 
of  said  school  committee  issue  and  sell  negotiable  bonds  of  said  city 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
current  year,  which  shall  be  outside  of  the  debt  limit,  and  five  hu?i- 
dred  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
a)id  ninety-seven,  and,  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  which  shall  all  be  within 
the  debt  limit.  Of  the  amounts  issued  in  the  years  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  a  sum 
not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  he  used  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  to  be  incurred,  for  the  taking  of  lands  and  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  high  school  buildings  in  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  West  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester. 

Sect.  5.  Said  bonds  shall  bear  interest  payable  semi-annually  on 
the  first  days  of  January  and  July  of  each  year;  shall  be  registered 
or,  with  interest  coupons  attached,  be  sold  and  disposed  of  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  and  prices  and  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  rates  of  interest  not  exceeding  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
for  such  terms  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  years,  as  the 
treasurer  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine. 

Sect.  6.  Said  treasurer  shall  hold  the  proceeds  of  said  bonds  in 
the  treasury  of  said  city  and  pay  therefrom  the  expenses  for  said 
lands  and  school-houses ;  provided,  however,  that  he  shall  pay  over 
to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  sinking-funds  of  said  city  any 
premiums  received  by  him  in  the  sale  of  said  bonds,  and  said  com- 
missioners shall  place  all  amounts  so  paid  by  said  treasurer  in  a 
sinking-fund  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  hereby  authorized. 

Sect.  7.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  May  24,  lft95.^\ 

1  By  Acts  of  1897,  chapter  442,  amended  by  striking  out  section  4  enclosed  in  brackets,  and 
by  inserting  section  4  printed  in  italics.    (See  page  85.) 
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CHAPTER   202   OF  THE   ACTS   OF  1897. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE    TAKING    OF   LANDS    FOR    THE    CITY  OF 

BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  before 
selecting  a  site  for  a  public  school  shall  give  notice,  by  advertise- 
ment in  at  least  three  daily  newspapers  published  in  said  city,  that 
sealed  proposals  to  sell  to  the  city  land  for  such  site  within  or  near 
the  school  district  designated  in  the  notice  will  be  received  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  committee  until  twelve  o'clock,  noon, 
on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  date  of  such  notice,  and  will  then 
be  publicly  opened  and  read,  and  that  a  public  hearing  will  be  given 
by  the  whole  school  committee  or  a  sub-committee  thereof,  at  a 
place  and  time  designated  in  the  notice,  which  time  shall  be  not  less 
than  three  weeks  subsequent  to  the  date  of  such  notice,  at  which 
such  proposals  and  the  suitableness  of  the  lands  offered  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  after  such  hearing  the  school  committee  may  select  and 
designate  such  lands  for  such  site  as  they  shall  deem  best  adapted 
therefor,  and  as  the  mayor  shall  approve. 

Sect.  2.  No  agreement  as  to  damages  sustained  by  any  person 
in  his  property  by  the  taking  by  the  city,  or  by  the  board  of  street 
commissioners,  or  by  any  other  board  or  department,  of  land  for 
said  city,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  or  executed  unless  it  is 
in  writing  and  has  the  approval  of  the  mayor  affixed  thereto. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  March  25,  1897.'] 


CHAPTER  442  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1897. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE    TO  THE  BUILDING  OF    SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  THE  CITY 

OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eight  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  all  of  said  section  after  the  word  u  ninety-six,"  in  the 
ninth  line,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  :  —  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  which  shall  all  be  within  the  debt  limit. 
Of  the  amounts  issued  in  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  expenses  to 
be  incurred  for  the  taking  of  lands  and  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 
high  school  buildings  in  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  West  Roxbury, 
and  Dorchester,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  —  Section  4.    The  city 
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treasurer  of  said  city,  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  lands 
taken  and  the  building  and  furnishing  of  school-houses  as  aforesaid, 
shall  from  time  to  time  on  the  request  of  said  school  committee  issue 
and  sell  negotiable  bonds  of  said  city  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  current  year,  which  shall  be  out- 
side of  the  debt  limit,  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  which  shall  all  be  within  the  debt  limit.  Of  the  amounts 
issued  in  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  expenses  to  be  incurred  for 
the  taking  of  lands  and  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  high  school 
buildings  in  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  West  Roxbury,  and  Dor- 
chester. 

Sect.  2,    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
[Approved  May  28,  1897.] 


CHAPTER  149  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1898. 

AN    ACT    TO   AUTHORIZE   THE    TREASURER  OF  THE  CITY  OF    BOSTON  TO 
ISSUE    BONDS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  building  and  furnishing  high  and  Latin  schools  in  said 
city,  and  of  taking  land  therefor,  shall  from  time  to  time,  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  school  committee  of  said  city,  issue  and  sell  negotiable 
bonds  of  said  city  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  which 
shall  all  be  within  the  debt  limit  and  in  addition  to  the  bonds  here- 
tofore authorized  to  be  issued  for  similar  purposes.  The  proceeds  of 
said  bonds  shall  be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  four  hundred  and  eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  but  the  said  school  committee  may  during  any 
year  make  contracts  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
amounts  to  be  issued  under  this  act  in  a  subsequent  year. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  March  8,  1898.'] 
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CHAPTER  100  OF   THE  ACTS  OF  1898. 

AN   ACT     RELATIVE  TO  THE   SUPPORT    OF   THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  sin  11 
forthwith,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  March  in  each  year  thereafter,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  its 
members,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  make  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools  of  said  city  for  the  financial  year,  includ- 
ing repairs  and  alterations  on  school  buildings.  Such  appropriations 
shall  be  made  by  items  specifying  the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
is  to  be  expended.  Such  appropriations,  which  shall  be  included  within 
the  tax  limit  of  said  city  for  municipal  purposes  as  now  established 
by  law,  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate,  upon  each  one  thousand 
dollars  of  the  average  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  said  city 
as  ascertained  under  the  provisions  of  law  limiting  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion in  said  city,  the  following  sums  for  the  periods  specified,  to  wit: 
For  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  two  dollars  and  eighty  cents  ; 
for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred,  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  ;  and  for  the 
financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  .for  each  financial  year  thereafter, 
two  dollars  and  ninety  cents  ;  and  any  vote  or  appropriation  requit- 
ing a  larger  assessment  than  as  above  specified  shall  be  void,  and 
said  school  committee  shall  have  no  authority  to  incur  any  liability 
or  make  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  such  appropriations,  anything 
in  any  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Of  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  as  aforesaid,  an  appropriation  of  which 
the  several  items  shall  amount  to  not  less  than  twenty- five  cents  upon 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  said  average  valuatiou  shall  be  ex- 
pended only  for  such  repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings  as 
said  school  committee  shall  order. 

Sect.  2.  The  votes  of  said  school  committee  making  such  appro- 
priations shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  orders  or  voles 
of  the  city  council  appropriating  money,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  law  in  respect  to  approval  by  the  mayor,  except 
that  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  said  school  com- 
mittee, taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  any  such 
appropriation  over  the  veto  of  the  mayor. 

Sect.  3.  After  an  order  or  vote  of  said  school  committee  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  shall  have  gone  into  effect,  the  aggregate  amount 
so  appropriated  shall  be  certified  by  the  school  committee  to  the 
board  of  assessors,  and  shall  be  included  by  said  assessors  in  the 
amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  in  said  city  for  such  year. 
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Sect.  4.  Any  balance  of  an  appropriation  so  made  by  said  school 
committee  remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  of  any  financial  year, 
and  not  needed  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  any  statute,  gift, 
trust,  or  special  appropriation,  and  any  amount  within  the  limit  above 
defined  for  such  year  not  appropriated  by  said  committee,  shall  be 
added  to  the  amount  which  said  committee  may  appropriate,  as  herein 
authorized,  for  the  financial  year  next  ensuing. 

Sect.  5.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  any  school  lands  or  build- 
ings shall  be  held  in  the  city  treasury  of  said  city,  and  used  only  for 
the  purchase  of  land  or  the  construction  of  buildings  for  school  pur- 
poses, but  shall  not  be  so  used  without  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  in 
writing  in  each  specific  case.  Such  proceeds  shall  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eight  of 
the  Acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  acts  in 
amendment  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto. 

Sect.  6.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  May* 7,  1898. .] 
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Confirmation  of  teachers.    (See  Instructors.) 

Construction  of  school-houses  10,  11,  21 

School-house  Agent  to  certify 

to  bills  of  expense   21 

Contagious  diseases   44,  45,  60 
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Contagious  diseases,  pupils  not  to  attend  school   44,  45 

be  sent  for  absent  pupils .  .44,  45 

report  of,  by  Truant  Officers   60 

return  of  pupils  to  scliool  44,  45 

suspension  of  pupils  44,  45 

Truant  Officers  not  to  visit  premises  ....  00 

Contracts,  alteration  of  II,  12 

award  of  11,12 

for  furnishing  text-books  12,  13 

temporary  scbool  accommodations  10,  11 

exceeding  $500,  advertisements  for  11,  12 

$50  to  be  approved  by  Board   11 

to  be  awarded  during  July  and  August   11 

enforced   11,12 

Contributions  not  permitted  *   43 

Control  of  Truant  Officers   13 

Convention  to  fill  vacancies  in  Scliool  Committee   6 

Cookery  scbool s,  instructors,  appointment   24 

confirmation  24,  25 

removal  .  24,  25 

salary  24,  25,  35,  36 

Corporal  punishment,  cases  of,  to  be  reported  39,  42,  43 

infliction  42,  43 

not  inflicted  in  high  schools  42,  43 

kindergartens   47 

upon  girls  42,  43 

to  be  avoided  42,  43 

Courses  of  Study  and  Text-books,  Committee  on.  (See 
Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  and 
Text-books.) 

changes   12 

Superintendent  to  report  on.  . .  .  16 

evening  schools   56 

grammar  schools   48 

high  schools   50 

interpretation   37 

kindergartens  46,  47 

Latin  schools   49 

Normal  school  51,  53 

primary  schools   48 

Training  school   54 

Credit  for  previous  service   33 

D. 

Date  of  appointments  of  instructors  23,  24,  25 

certificates  of  qualification  24,  25 

Deaf,  school  for.    (See  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.) 

Debate,  presiding  officer  to  take  part   7 

rules   8 

Superintendent  to  take  part  in   17 

Decoration  Day  exercises   ...  40 

Deportment  of  pupils  in  school  and  out  41,  42 

Detention  of  manual  training  classes,  notice  of   49 

pupils  after  school   41 

Difficulties  with  parents  or  instructors  39,  40 

Diphtheria.    (See  Contagious  diseases.) 
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Diploma  graduates,  Normal  school,  certificates   52 

pupils,  names  to  bo  sent  to  principals  36,  87 

scholars   40 

Diplomas,  award  of,  evening  drawing  schools  36.  37,  58 

schools  36,  37,  57 

grammar  schools  36,  37 

high  schools  36,  37,  51 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf   55 

Latin  schools  36,  37,  51 

Normal  school  36,  37,  52 

preparation   19 

presentation  86,  37 

to  he  signed  by  President  and  principal  36,  37 

Director  of  Drawing.    (See  Drawing.) 

Kindergartens.    (See  Kindergartens.) 
Directors,  appointment  6,  7,  16,  24,  25 

authority  of  Superintendent  over  15,  16 

removal  6,  7,  16,  24 

to  be  consulted  in  appointment  of  teachers,  etc..  .  16 

transfers  6,  7,  16,  24 

Discharge  of  janitors.    (See  Janitors.) 

pupils.    (See  Pupils.) 
teachers.    (See  Instructors.) 

Discontinuance  of  evening  drawing  schools   58 

schools  55,  50 

Discussions,  School-house  Agent  to  take  part  in   21 

Diseases.    (See  Contagious  diseases.) 

Dismissing  of  schools,  hours   41 

Distribution  of  annual  edition  of  Rules  and  Regulations   19 

Annual  Report  of  School  Committee   14 

catalogue  of  Normal  school   52 

unauthorized  publications  forbidden  43,  44 

Districts,  high  school   50 

school  boundaries  03-79 

changes  10,  11 

division  of  city  into  5,  0,  48 

naming  of  5,  6,  48 

Division  committees  : 

annual  report   15 

appointed   0 

chairmen  elected   6 

duties   15 

meeting  for  organization  „   15 

meetings      15 

notices  of  meetings   15 

visit  grammar  and  primary  schools   15 

Division  of  a  question   8 

Divisions,  school,  number  and  location   5,  6 

Documents  and  reports,  edition  12,  13 

etc.,  charge  of   18 

transmission   19 

Doors,  outside,  to  be  kept  unlocked   39 

Drawing  Director,  appointment  0,  7,  10,  21,  25 

salary   85 

to  approve  art  gifts  to  schools   40 
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Drawing  Director  to  have    charge   of  drawing  in  Normal 

school   52 

exhibitions   40 

instruction  in  Normal  school   20,  27,  52,  53 

charge  of   52 

instructors,  salary   35 

schools.    (See  Evening  drawing  schools.) 

E. 

Eastburn  school  fund   58,  59 

Edition  of  documents  and  reports  12,  13 

Rules  and  Regulations,  annual   19 

Editions  of  Annual  Report   14 

Election  of  Auditing  Clerk   5 

Messenger    5 

President   5 

pro  tempore   5 

School-house  Agent   5 

officers  5,  15,  17 

Secretary   5 

Superintendent   15 

Supervisors   17 

Truant  Officers   13 

Elections,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Elections.) 

Enforcing  of  contracts    11,  12 

Rules  and  Regulations   9 

Engravings,  approval  of  gifts   40 

Erection  of  school-houses  10,  11 

Estimate  of  expenses  9,  10 

Estimates,  approval  9,  10 

of  cost  of  school-houses,  etc  10,  11 

repairs  on  school-houses   2] 

expenditures    11 

Evening  drawing  schools,  admission  to,  age   58 

at  beginning  of  school 

year   58 

examination,  etc.  .  .57,  58 

classification  of  pupils  57,  58 

diplomas   36-37,  58 

discharge  of  pupils   58 

discontinuance   58 

establishment    57 

exhibitions   58 

instructors,  appointment  24,  31 

dismissal   58 

number  and  rank  ....  31 

salary  34,  35 

master  appointed   7 

may  designate  evenings  for 

registration  57,  58 

to  admit  pupils  underage.  .  58 
make  report  to  Superin- 
tendent   58 

require     principals  to 

keep  records   58 

number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  ....  31 
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Evening  drawing  schools,  principals,  appointment..  .6,  7,  16,  24, 

25,  31 

rank    31 

to  keep  records   58 

rank  of  master  to  be  abolished.  ...  31 

registration  for  admission  57,  58 

regulations   ...  .57,  58 

sessions    57 

teachers  to  be  in  attendance  for 

registry,  etc  57,  58 

term    57 

high  school,  admission,  age,  etc  55,  56 

attendance  of  pupils   56 

certificates  to  pupils   57 

diplomas   57 

instructors,  appointment  24,  31 

salary    35 

number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   31 

principal  to  be  college  graduate  22,  23 

rank  of  principal   31 

sessions   55 

schools,  admission,  age,  etc  55,  56 

attendance  of  pupils   56 

buildings  for   56 

certificates  of  attendance,  etc   57 

signed  by . .  . .  57 

charge  of   55 

classification  of  pupils   55 

Committee  on.     (See  Committee  on  Even- 
ing Schools.) 

courses  of  study   56 

diplomas   36-37,  57 

discharge  of  pupils   56 

discontinuance  55,  56 

dismissal  of  instructors   31,  56 

establishment   55 

examination  of  pupils   55 

exhibitions    56 

instructors,  appointment  24,  31 

dismissal    31 

in  day  schools  not  to  serve  in  .  31 

number  and  rank   31 

salary  34,  35 

to  be  present  before  sessions  . .  55 

number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   31 

object   55 

principals,  appointment  ...  .6,  7,  16,  24,  25,  31 

responsible    for     books  and 

schools  55,  56 

salary   35 

to  be  in  attendance  for  registry, 
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keep  records  ,  56 

make    monthly    reports  to 

Superintendent   56 

pupils  in  day  schools  not  to  attend    56 
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Normal, 
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Grammar  schools,  graduating  exercises  36,  37,  40 

grades,  charge  of   38 

instruction  in  sewing  48,  49 

extended    49 

instructors,  appointment   24 

confirmation  24,  25 

meetings     17 

number  and  rank  28,  29,  30 

removal  24,  25 

salary  24,  25,  33,  34 

to  use  authorized  books,  etc.,  43,  14 

lessons  to  be  learned  out  of  school   48 

members,  but  not  graduates,  admission  to 

high  schools   50 

number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  28,  29,  30 

one  session  17,  41 

organization  48,  49 

out  of  school  lessons   48 
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principals  appointment,  6,  7,  16,  24,  25,  28,  29, 
30 

rank  28,  29,  30 

salary  33,  34 

promotion  of  pupils  to   37 

public  week   45 
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exception   48 
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regulations  48,  49 
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31 
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100 

41 

zuj 

24 

139 

.24,  25 
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names  to  be  stricken  from  list  of 

,  .  23 

1  OA 

loll 

52 

Zoo 

25,  26 

1 11 

25,  26 

144 

25,  26 

144 

18,  23 

82,  130 

.47,  48 
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use  books  and  cards  for  illustration  

43,  44 
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17 
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Instructors,  names  not  allowed  on  pay-rolls   26 

Normal  graduates  to  have  preference   52 

not  to  allow  advertisements  to  be  read  or  posted,  43 

award  prizes  to  pupils   43 

be  employed  in  higher  grade   26 

without  certificates   2G 

edit  newspapers  or  periodicals   43 

furnish  lists  of  pupils   43 

instruct  private  pupils   43 

keep  private  school   43 

permit  unauthorized  publications  to  be 

used  43,  44 

receive  presents  from  pupils   43 

sell  books,  etc   43 

notification  of  appointment,  etc  18,  39 

notification  to  Truant  Officers   45 

number  of  pupils  to  be  used  in  determining  rank 

of    24 

to  which  schools  or  districts  are  entitled,  24 

of  cookery  schools  32,  35,  36 

day  schools  not  to  teach  in  evening  schools.  .  31 
evening  drawing  schools  31,  34,  35,  58 


schools 


31,  34,  35,  56 


grammar  schools  28,  29,  30,  33,  34 

high  and  Latin  schools  27,  28,  34 

Horace  Mann  School  32,  36 

kindergartens   32,  35,  47 

manual  training  schools  32,  35 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  32,  36 

Normal  school  26,  27,  34,  54 

primary  schools  30,  31,  33,  34 

training  school  26,  27,  34,  54 

on  probation,  credit  for  previous  service   33 

principals  to  report  on  24,  25 

removal  24,  25 

Supervisors  to  report  on  24,  25 

term  extended  24,  25 

promoted  in  rank   24,  25 

tenure  of  office  24,  25 

rank  of,  changed   25 

salary   25 

evening  drawing  schools   31 

schools   31 

grammar  schools  28,  29,  30 

high  schools  27,  28 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf   32 

kindergartens   32 

Latin  schools   27,  28 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School   32 

Normal  school   26,  27 

primary  schools  30,  31 

reduction   25 

training  school  26,  27 
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Instructors,  re-appointment  23,  24 

re-appointed  after  retirement   24 

salary   33 

"removal,  6,  7, 15,  16.  24,  25,  26,  27,28,29,  30,31,32,39 


resignation   39 

salary  12.  24,  25,  31,  32,  33-36 


credit  for  previous  service   33 

not  to  be  increased  during  year   33 

shall  cease  after  year  of  absence   33 

if  fail  of  confirmation   33 

to  be  fixed  annually  in  June  12,  33,  35 

special  appointment  7,  31-34 

in  high  and  Latin  schools  27,  28 

salary   35 

assistant,  appointment  24,  31 

salary   31 

Superintendent  to  advise   17 

temporary  appointment  16,  24 

salary   35 

term  of   16 

tenure  of  office   24,  25 

term  of,  date  23,  24,  25 

probation  24,  25 

may  be  extended  24,  25 

to  apply  for  books,  etc   42 

attend  to  ventilation,  etc   43 

be  present  before  sessions  41,  55 

supplied  with  copies  of  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions   38 

become  familiar  with  regulations  40,  41 

hold  certificates  of  proper  grade   26 

keep  records,  etc   42 

in  primary  schools  47,  48 

observe  regulations  40,  41 

report  cases  of  corporal  punishment. . .  .39,  42,  43 

names  of  truants  45,  59,  60 

use  authorized  books,  etc    43,  44 

visit  other  schools   42 

transfer  6,  7,  15,  16,  24,  39 

transferred  to  a  higher  grade,  salary   33 

without  certificates  not  to  be  employed  .........  26 

J. 

Janitors,  appointment   11 

compensation  ,   11 

control  ;   11 

discharge    11  I 

principals  to  have  control   39 
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148 

K. 

Kindergarten  teacher  of  theory  and   practice  in  Normal 

.26,  27 

147 

training  school,  instructors,  appointment,  6,  7,  16, 

13,  14,  15,  60 

24,  25,  32 

142,  159 

number  and  rank,  26, 
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.  .  34 
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.46,  47 

240 

.  .  32 
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,  32 
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.46,  47 

240 

,  .  47 
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32 

159 

duties  32 
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to  have  charge  of  kindergartens, 46,  47 

240 

.24,  32 

138,  139,  159 
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Latin  school,  certificates  of  intention  of  collegiate  inst  ruct  ion,  4!), 

50 

proficiency   51 

schools  course  of  study   40 

diplomas  30,  37,  51 

instructors,  appointments  24,  27,  28 

confirmation  24,  25 

meetings     17 

number  and  rank  27,  '28 

removal  24,  25 

salary  24,  25,  34 

to  be  graduates  of  college   28 

use  authorized  books,  etc..  .  .43,  44 

number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  27,  28 

principal,  appointment  0,  7,  10,  24,  25,  27 

principals,  rank   27 

public  week   45 

ranks  of  instructors   27,28 

regulations  40,  51 

subordinate  instructors  27,  28 

vacations  and  holidays   46 

Leave  of  absence  to  instructors  25,  2(5 

extended   25,  26 

not  to  exceed  one  year.  . .  .25,  26 
Legislative  Matters,  Committee  on.   (See  Committee  on  Leg- 
islative Matters.) 

Lessons  learned  out  of  school     48 

List  of  authorized  text,  reference,  and  supplementary  reading 

books,  printing  and  distribution  of   10 

Lists  of  certificated  teachers  18,  23 

pupils  not  to  be  furnished   43 

Location  and  plans  of  school-houses  10,  11 

of  school-houses,  Superintendent  to  be  consulted,  10,  11 

M. 

Maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  grounds   21 

Majority  of  Board  required  for  quorum    6 

Manual,  Secretary  to  prepare   10 

training  classes,  notice  of  detention  of   40 

principals  to  furnish  pupils   49 

pupils  not  to  be  excused  from  ....  40 
to  be  punctual  and  regular 

in  attendance   40 

schools,  instructors,  appointment   24 

confirmation  24,  25 

removal  24,  25 

salary  24,  25,  35 

Maps  in  schools   40 

introduction  . . .  ,  12,  18 

Master  of  evening  drawing  schools,  appointed   7 

may  designate  evenings 

for  registration  ...  .57,  58 
to  admit   pupils  under 

age   58 
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Master  of  evening  drawing  schools  to  make  report  to  Su- 
perintendent  58 

require  principals  to 
keep  records   ....  58 

Masters.    (See  Principals.) 

appointment  of,  in  girls'  Latin  and  high  schools.  ...  27 
rank  of,  in  evening  drawing  schools  to  be  abolished.  31 

Matters  referred,  Superintendent  to  report  on   17 

to  be  reported  upon  witbin  one  month.  ...  14 

Measles.    (See  Contagious  diseases.) 

Mecbanic  Arts  High  Scbool,  instructors,  appointment  24,  32 

confirmation. ...  .24,  25 
number  and  rank..  32 

removal  24,  25 

salary  24,  25,  36 

number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  .  32 

ranks  of  instructors   32 

Medal  scholars   46 

Meetings  of  Board  and  committees,  notification  15,  18,  20 

Superintendent   to  at- 
tend  16 

Messenger  to  be  present   20 

of  Supervisors,  Superintendent  to  pre- 
side  18 

committees,  calling  of   15 

procedure  at  6,  7,  8 

special,  of  Board,  calling  of   6 

Members,  account  of  expenditures  open  to  inspection  of.  ...  20 
books  containing  inventory  of  gifts  to  be  open  to 

inspection  of   40 

may  require  division  of  a  question   8 

monthly  reports  of  principals  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of   38 

offering  motions,  etc.,  to  be  given  hearings   14 

record  books  open  to  inspection  of   15 

reports  on  corporal  punisbment  open  to  inspection 

of  42,  43 

of  Supervisors  to  Superintendent  open  to 

inspection  of  17,  18 

three-fourths  may  suspend  Rules  and  Regulations,  8 

to  be  heard  by  committees   14 

Messenger,  duties   20 

election   5 

Messengers,  appointment    12,  13 

duties  12,  13 

Methods  of  study,  Superintendent  to  indicate   37 

Military  drill,  appointment  of  special  instructor   7 

exhibition   46 

instruction   51 

supervision  of   14 

Minority  reports,  committees  to  have  right  to  present   14 

Minutes   of   School    Committee   to   be   official    notice  to 

principals   38 

Money,  orders  for  expenditure  of,  to  lie  on  table   8 

Monthly  reports  of  principals,  blanks  38,  42 

cases    of    corporal  punish- 
ment  42,  43 
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100 
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Monthly  reports  of  principals,  evening  schools   56 

kindergartens  in  charge   47 

open  to  inspection  of  members 

of  Hoard   38 

opinion  of  substitutes,  etc.  .  .  .  38 

preparation   H8 

service  of  substitutes,  etc.,  25, 

26,  38 

truant  officers  . .  38 

signed  hy   38 

Morals,  instruction  in  41,  4  2 

Morning  exercises,  beginning   42 

Motion  for  previous  question   .7,  8 

to  reconsider,  notice  of   8 

Motions  not  debatable   8 

order  7,  8 

to  adjourn  6,  7,  8 

be  submitted  in  writing   8 

reconsider   8 

Music  exhibitions   46 

instruction,  special,  in  Normal  school  52,  53 

N. 

Names  of  diploma  pupils  sent  to  principals  3G,  37 

teachers  and  pupils  in  official  records  23,  24 

Naming  of  school  districts  5,  (5,  48 

houses    8 

New  Buildings,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  New 
Buildings.) 
and  School  Houses,  Committee  on.  (See 
Committee  on  New  Buildings  and  School 
Houses.) 

Newspapers,  teachers  not  to  edit   43 

Nomination  of  architect  for  school-houses  10,  11 

school  officers   13 

Non-attendants  at  school,  Superintendent  to  investigate   1G 

resident  pupils   44 

bills  for  tuition  9,  10,  44 

returns  of  names   44 

Normal  school,  admission,  age  51,  52 

at  beginning  of  school  year  only,  51,  52 

examination  51,  52 

graduates  of  college  51,  52 

on  probation  51,  52 

qualifications  51,  52 

to  special  courses  51,  52 

without  examination  51,  52 

catalogue    52 

distribution  of   52 

certificates  to  graduates   52 

Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Normal 
School.) 

course  of  study  51,  53 

diplomas  of  graduation  30,  37,  52 

Eastburn  fund,  expenditure  of  income  .  . .  .58,  59 
pupils  assisted  from   58 
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school,  graduates  to  be  employed  as  instructors. ...  52 

ZOO 

graduating  exercises  

.  .  .  .36,  37 

loo 

  52 

to  act  conjointly  with  Board  of 

.51,  52 

981 
ZO  1 

act  conjointly  with  Superin- 

51,  52 

9Q  1 

he  graduate  of  colleg 

e  . ..26,  27 

\  A7 
14/ 

have  charge  of  instruction  in 

training  school  .  .  . 

54 

9QQ 
Z!/o 

visit  schools  of  graduates. .  52 

Zo  I 

  52 

24,  26,  27 

loo,  lou,  14/ 

24,  25 

142 

  17 

DD 

,26,  27 

14-7 

...  ,24,  25 

1 19 

24,  25,  34 

14Z,  loy 

service  in  training  school. 

,   .  54 

9Q£ 

to  use  authorized  books,  etc..  .43,  44 

226 

26,  27 

1  17 
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  51 

98A 
ZOU 

981  9Q1 

53 

290 

16,  24,  25 
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,  45 

9QQ 
ZOO 

51,  52 

981 
Zol 

.  .  .  .51,  52 

98  1 
ZOl 

52 

989 

zoz 

observation  and  practice  

.  .  .  .52,  53 

98Q 

52 

989 
ZOZ 

.  .  .  .51,  52 

98  1 
Zol 

,52,  53 

9QQ 
ZOU 
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147 

. . . .51-54 

9QA  9Qfi 

zou— zyo 

.  52 

985 

41 

01  n 
zi  u 

special  instruction  in  drawing  26,  27,  52,  53 

117    988  9Q1 

26,  27,  53 

1/17  OOI 

14/,  Zvl 

kindergarten  .  . . 

26,  27,  53 

1  A  7  9Q1 
lit,  zyi 

, , . ,  53 

9Q  1 
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. . , .51,  52 

9CO  9Q£ 
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981 
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54 
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instructors,  appointment,  24,26, 
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loo,  Lov,  14/ 

27 

confirmation.  .24,  25 

1 19 
14Z 

number 

and 

rank  .  . 

.    26,  27 

147 

removal . . 

.  ...  24,  25 

142 

salary  . . . 

.24,  25,  34 

142,  169 

number    of  pupils 
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.26,  27 

147 
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Normal  school,  training  school,  regulations   54 

kindergarten  26,  27 

ins  true  tors, 
number  and 
rank. .26,  27 
salary,  34 

vacations  and  holidays   46 

visits  of  head-master   52 

instructors   52 

pupils  52,  53 

Notice  of  closing  of  schools  to  be  sent  to  Supervisors   42 

desire  of  information  with  regard  to  appointments, 

transfers,  and  removals  of  Directors,  etc   7 

detention  of  classes  in  manual  training   49 

motion  to  reconsider   8 

Notification  of  appointments,  etc.,  of  instructors  18,  39 

meetings  15,  18,  20 

Truant  Officers  by  cards  and  blanks  .  .  .45,  59,  60 
Number  of  instructors,  number  of  pupils  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining   24 

to  which  schools  or  districts  are  en- 
titled  24 

pupils  in  each  school  or  district   24 

principals  to  make  semi-annual  returns  to 

Superintendent  38,  39 

to  a  teacher.    (See  Pupils,  number  to  a 
teacher,  etc.) 

be  used  in  appointing  instructors   24 

determining    rank    of  in- 
structors   24 

o. 

Office  hours  of  Auditing  Clerk   20 

Secretary   19 

Officers,  school,  appointment  15,  16 

election  5,  15,  17 

nomination   13 

removal  5,  15,  16 

salaries   12 

transfer  15,  16 

Truant.    (See  Truant  Officers.) 

Omission  of  recesses   41 

One  session  of  schools  17,  41 

signal    41 

Opening  of  meetings   7 

school-rooms  41,  55,  57 

school,  hours  for   41 

schools,  morning  exercises   42 

Opinions  of  Board  of  Supervisors   18 

principals  on  substitutes,  etc   38 

Superintendent   17 

Optional  courses,  Normal  school  51,  52 

Order  of  business  _  7 

motions  7,  8 

presiding  officer  to  preserve   7 

questions  of   7 
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Orders  of  School  Committee,  Superintendent  to  see  carried 

58 

Organization  

5,  6 

1-6 

of  committees 

15 

55 

grammar  schools    

48,  49 

251,  253,  258 

245 

1  ,  o 

Out-buildin^s  and  yards  care 

39 

197 

of  school  lessons 

48 

254 

Outside  doors  of  school-houses  to  be  kept  unlocked  

39 

197 

P. 

"Pa \r\i\ n o-?    onfYs  nf  annrnvfll 

40 

202 

909 

Papers,  reading  of,  objected  to  

8 

9fi 

Patriotic  exercises  • 

40 
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names  of  instructors  dropped  from 

33 
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preparation 
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22 

1 26 

Periodicals  teachers  not  to  edit 

43 
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...  40 

202 

43 

991 

46 
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202 
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36 

approval  of  School-house  Agent. . 
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ou 

Superintendent,  10,  11,  15,  16 
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Presiding  officer,  put  motions  in  certain  order   7,  8 

Previous  question  shall  be  put   8 

Primary  schools,  admission  of  pupils  47-48 

record  of  applicants   47,  48 

classification   47 

course  of  study   48 

detention  of  pupils  after  school   41 

dismissal   17 

instructors,  appointment  24,  30,  31 

confirmation  24,  25 

may  decline  to  receive  pupils,  47,  48 

meetings   17 

number  and  rank  30,  31 

removal  24,  25 

salary   24,25,33,34 

to  use  authorized  books,  etc.,  43,  44 

number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   30 

one  session  17,  41 

organization   47 

out-of-school  lessons   48 

physical  exercises   43 

promotion  of  pupils  37,  48 

from  kindergartens. ...  47 

public  week   45 

pupils  excused  from  attendance   48 

may  be  placed  in  ungraded  classes,  48,  49 
not  qualified  for,  to  attend  kinder- 
gartens   47 

ranks  of  instructors  30,  31 

recesses   41 

records  to  be  kept  by  instructors. ....... .47,  48 

regulations  47,  48 

school  hours   41 

sessions   41 

special  assistants   31 

salary   31 

to  be  divided  into  three  grades   47 

transfer  of  pupils   44 

vacations  and  holidays   46 

visits  of  principals   38 

Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  appointment,  6,  7, 

16,  24,  25 

Normal  school,  appointment  6,  7,  16,  24,  25 

training  school  appointment  6,  7,  16,  24,  25 

duties   54 

Principals,  appointment  6,  7,  16,  24,  25 

authority  of  Superintendent  over  15,  16 

duties  38-40 

may  be  granted  leave  of  absence  25,  26 

excuse  pupils  from  attendance   48 

present  diplomas  36,  37 

suspend  pupils  39,  44,  45 

of  day  schools  not  to  teach  in  evening  schools.  .  31 
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Principals  of  evening  drawing  schools,  appointment,  6,  7,  10,  24, 

25,  31 

rank   31 

salary,  34,  35 

high  schools,  appointment  6,  7,  16,  24, 

25,  31 

college  graduates  ...  .22,  23 

rank    31 

salary  34,35 

schools,  appointment  .  .6,  7,  16,  24,  25,  31 

responsible    for  books  and 

schools  55,  56 

salary  34,  35 

to  make  monthly  reports.  ...  56 
grammar  schools,  appointment.  .6,  7,  16,  24,  25,  28, 

29,  30 

rank  28,  29,  30 

salary  33,  34 

high  schools,  appointment  6,  7,  16,  24,  25 

rank   27 

kindergartens    32 

Latin  schools,  appointment  6,  7,  16,  24,  25 

rank   27 

opinions  of  substitutes,  etc   38 

promoted  in  rank,  tenure  of  office  24,  25 

removal  6.  7,  16 

to  assemble  pupils  on  22d  of  February   40 

30th  of  May   40 

be  consulted  on  appointments  of  teachers.  ...  16 

responsible  for  books,  etc   49 

classify  primary  scholars  of  district   47 

consider  minutes  of  Board  official  notice  ....  38 
furnish  pupils  for  manual  training  classes  ...  49 

give  fire-alarm  signal    39 

instruction  in  their  schools    38 

notice  to  School-house  Agent   39 

have  charge  of  graduating  grades   38 

teachers  of  kindergartens  ....  47 

control  of  janitors   39 

inform  Superintendent  of  suspension  of  pupils,  39 

investigate  charges  and  complaints   39,  40 

keep  amended  copy  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  38, 

40,  41 

outside  doors  unlocked    39 

record  of  gifts   40 

make  monthly  returns  of  substitutes.  . .  .25,  26,  38 
reports  to  Superintendent, 38,  42,  43, 
47,  56 

returns  of  reference-books   49 

to  Superintendent  38,  39 

rules  for  use  of  yards,  etc   39 

semi-annual  returns  to  Superintendent,  38,  39 
notify  Auditing  Clerk  of  appointment,  transfer, 

resignation,  or  removal  of  instructors...  39 
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142,  157 
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193 
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Principals  to  notify,  Chief  Truant-Officer  of  services  of  Tru- 
ant Officers   40 

teachers,  of  amendments  38,  40,  41 

organize  grammar  schools   49 

receive  reports  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  39 

report  cases  of  corporal  punishment  42,  43 

on  Normal  school  pupils  52,  53 

teachers  on  probation  24,  25 

services  of  substitutes   38 

Truant  Officers  38,  40 

standing    of  pupils     in  graduating 

grades,  36,  37 
third  grade,  37 

return  names  of  non-resident  pupils   44 

send  notice  of  closing  of  schools  to  Supervisors,  42 
supply  teachers  with  Rules  and  Regulations  . .  38 

transfer   6,  7,  16 

use  precautions  against  fire   39 

visit  kindergartens   38 

primary  schools   38 

Printing,  supervision   12,13 

Private  pupils,  instructors  not  to  teach   43 

schools,  instructors  not  to  keep   43 

Prizes  and  presents  not  allowed   43 

Probation  of  pupils  in  high  schools  36,  37 

Normal  school  51,  52 

teachers.    (^See  Instructors.) 

Procedure  at  meetings   6-8 

Proceedings  of  Board,  official  notice  to  principals   38 

permanent  record  of   18 

Programmes  of  special  study   12 

to  be  approved  by  Superintendent,  16 

Promotion  of  instructors  24,  25 

pupils  in  Normal  school   52 

primary  schools   48 

to  grammar  schools   37 

high  schools  36,  37 

primary  schools   47 

Property,  city,  custody  12,  13 

record  of,  to  be  kept    20 

Proposals  for  furnishing  text-books,  etc  12,  13 

school-house  sites  ,  10,  11 

received  for  contracts  11,  12 

Propositions  requiring  expenditure  of  money  9,  10 

Public  exhibitions  prohibited   46 

Public  week   45 

Publications  unauthorized  43,  44 

Punctuality  of  pupils   41 

Punishment.    (See  Corporal  punishment.) 

Pupils,  absence  of,  for  instruction  elsewhere   45 

from  evening  schools   56 

kindergartens   47 

names  taken  from  list   43 

occasional   59,  60 

on  account  of  sickness  44.  45 

other  pupils  not  to  be  sent  for  44,  45 
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343 
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Pupils,  absence  of,  record  to  be  kept   42 

admission  to  schools  in  other  districts  48,  50 

arrest   60 

assisted  from  Eastburn  school  fund   58 

at  work,  return  of,  to  school   59 

award  of  certificates  of  proficiency   51 

diplomas  36,  37,  51,  52,  55,  57,  58 


certificates  of  attendance   59 

vaccination  44,  45 

record  44,  45 

cleanliness   45 

deportment  of,  in  school  and  out  41,  42 

detained  after  school   41 

from  school  to  present  excuse   45 

discharge  of,  evening  drawing  schools   58 

schools   56 

Normal  school  51,  52 

discharged  for  misconduct  not  to  attend  another  school,  58 

entitled  to  attend  school   44 

examination  of  18,  36-38 

expelled  or  suspended  not  to  attend  another  school  . .  44 
for  manual  training  classes,  principals  to  furnish.  ...  49 

in  day  schools  not  to  attend  evening  schools   56 

primary  schools  excused  from  attendance   48 

infliction  of  corporal  punishment  42,  43 

instructors  may  decline  to  receive  in  primary  schools  47,  48 

lists  of,  not  to  be  furnished   43 

may  be  placed  in  ungraded  classes  48,  49 

begin  work  of  next  grade   48 

names,  ages,  dates  of  admission,  and  places  of  resi- 
dence, record  to  be  kept   42 

in  official  records  in  full  23,  24 

of  diploma  sent  to  principals  36,  37 

non-resident,  bills  for  tuition  9,  10,  44 

names  to  be  returned  by  principals. ...  44 
not  admitted  to  school  without  certificate  of  vaccina- 
tion  44,  45 

attending  school,  investigation  of  cases   16 

to  be  confined  in  closets,  etc  42,  43 

excused  from  manual  training  classes   49 

placed  in  ungraded  classes  for  misconduct  48,  49 

sent  for  absent  pupils  44,  45 

furnish  books  43,  44 

give  presents  to  instructors   43 

leave  before  close  of  session   45 

receive  instruction  elsewhere   45 

prizes  from  instructors   43 

remain  in  graduating  grade  more  than  one 

year   49 

repeat  work  in  Normal  school   52 

number  in  each  school  or  district   24 

to  a  teacher  in  evening  drawing  schools  ....  31 

schools   31 

grammar  schools  28,  29,  30 

hiffh  schools  27,  28,  148 
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Pupils,  number  to  a  teacher  in  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 

Deaf   32 

kindergartens   32 

Latin  schools  27,  28 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School..  32 

Normal  school  26,  27 

primary  schools   30 

training  school  26,  27 

ungraded  classes  28,  29,  30 

be  used  in  appointing  instructors   24 

out  of  district,  special  permits   448 

private,  teachers  not  to  instruct   43 

promotion  36,  37,  47,  52 

punctuality   41 

punishment  42,  43,  47 

record  of  standing   42 

recorded  as  absent   43 

records  of  to  be  kept  42,  47,  48,  56,  58 

reinstatement  of  39,  44,  56 

returns  to  Superintendent  38,  39,  56,  58 

sick,  not  allowed  to  attend  school  44,  45 

suspended,  cause  39,  44,  45 

names  taken  from  list   43 

not  admitted  to  another  school   41 

tardiness  42,  45 

to  attend  schools  in  districts  where  they  reside  ...  .48,  50 

exceptions,  48,  50 
be  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance  at  manual 

training  classes   49 

present  certificates  of  character  49,  50 

reside  in  district   48 

transfer  15,  44,  50 

truant.    (See  Truants.) 

visits  from  Truant  Officers   59 

Q. 

Qualification,  certificates  of.    (See  Certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion.) 

Question,  division  of   8 

previous,  shall  be  put   8 

Questions  for  examination,  approval,  etc  22,  37,  38,  49,  50,  57 

of  admission,  undecided   51 

order   7 

Quorum  of  School  Committee   6 

powers  of  less   6 

roll  called,  etc   6 

R. 

Rank  of  instructors.    (See  Instructors,  rank  of.) 

Reading  of  a  paper  objected  to    8 

Scriptures   42 

Re-appointment  of  instructors.  (See  Instructors,  appointment 
of.) 
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Recesses  in  schools    41 

omission  of   41 

Reconsider,  motion  to   8 

Record  book,  permanent,  Secretary  to  keep   18 

books,  open  to  inspection  of  Superintendent  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board   15 

registers,  etc.,  application  for   42 

form   1G 

standing  committees  to  keep   15 

of  certificates  of  attendance   59 

vaccination  44,  45 

city  property   20 

gifts,  etc   40 

holders  of  certificates   26 

pupils  to  be  kept  42,  47,  48,  56,  58 

Records  and  files,  Secretary  to  keep  15,  18 

of  School  Committee,  permanent   18 

official,  names  to  be  in  full   23,  24 

Reference-books  12,  13,  18 

furnishing  of  12,  13 

in  schools,  annual  return   49 

not  to  be  kept  out  of  school- 
houses    49 

Superintendent  to  approve  requisitions  for,  12,  13 
text  and  supplementary  reading  books,  Secretary 

to  prepare  list    19 

Registers,  blanks,  cards,  etc.,  form   16 

Regulations,  changes  in   9 

reported  on  by  Superintendent   16 

general,  of  schools  40-46 

Eastburn  school  fund  58,  59 

of  evening  drawing  schools  57,  58 

schools   55-57 

grammar  schools  48,  49 

high  schools  49-51 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  54,  55 

kindergartens  46,  47 

Latin  schools  49-51 

primary  schools  47,  48 

Normal  school  51-54 

training  school    54 

Truant  Officers  13,  59-61 

Superintendent  to  report  on  changes  in   16 

see  carried  out   15 

Reinstatement  of  pupils  39,  44,  56 

Religious  exercises   42 

Removal  of  Directors,  Principals,  Instructors,  etc.  (See 
Directors,  etc.) 

Repairs  of  school-houses   11,  21 

estimate  of  cost  of   21 

minor,  School-house  Agent  to  make,  21 

report  of  School-house  Agent   21 

School-house  Agent  to  certify  to 

bills  of  expense   21 

Report,  Annual.    (See  Annual  Report.) 

of  head-master  of  Normal  school   52 
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216 
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51 

342 
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202 
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Report  of  Superintendent   17 

re-appointment  of  teachers,  etc., 

contents   24 

Reports  and  documents,  edition  12,  13 

of  cases  of  contagious  diseases   60 

corporal  punishment  39,  42,  43 

principals  24,  25,  26,  38 

on  Normal  school  pupils  52,  53 

sanitary  condition  of  school-houses,  13 

standing  of  pupils  36,  37 

School-house  Agent   21 

to  be  submitted  to  full  Board,  21 

Supervisors  17,  18,  24,  25 

Requisitions  on  City  Auditor  9,  10 

Resignation  of  teachers.    (See  Instructors,  resignation.) 

Return  to  school  of  pupils  at  work   59 

Returns  of  pupils  to  Superintendent  38,  39,  56,  58 

semi-annual  16,  38,  39 

to  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education   18 

Rice  training  school.    (See  Normal  school,  training  school.) 

Roll-call  of  School  Committee   6 

Rules  and  Regulations,  amendments  9,  38,  40,  41 

of,  to  be  noted  in  special 

copies.  .38,  40,  41 
read    at  two 

meetings   9 

annual  edition   19 

distribution  of   19 

changes  in  to  be  reported  so  as  to 
give  full  wording  of  section,  as 

amended   9 

Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Regulations.) 

enforcing  of   9 

familiarity  of  teachers  with  40,  41 

instructors  to  observe  40,  41 

special    copies    in    school  build- 
ings  38,  40,  41 

suspension   8 

to  be  supplied  to  teachers   38 

violation  of   9 

for  government  of  janitors   11 

use  of  yards,  etc   39 

of  debate   8 

S. 

Salaries,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Salaries.) 

of  attendants  in  kindergartens   32 

directors  and  instructors  of  special  subjects   35 

instructors  33-36 

change  of  rank   25 

credit  for  previous  service   33 

not  to  be  increased  during  the  year. .  33 

of  cookery  schools  35,  36 

evening  drawing  schools  34,  35 

schools  34,  35 
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41 

346 
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Salaries,  instructors  of  grammar  schools  33,  34 

high  schools   34 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. .  36 

kindergarten  training  school   34 

kindergartens  32,  35 

manual  training  schools   35 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School   36 

Normal  school   34 

training  school   34 

primary  schools  31,  33,  34 

pay-rolls  9,  10 

re-appointed  after  retirement   33 

reduced  in  rank   25 

to  be  fixed  annually  in  June. ...  12,  33,  35 

begin  with  service  24,  25 

cease  after  one  year  of  absence  ....  33 
upon  failure  of  confirmation  33 

transferred  to  a  higher  grade   33 

janitors   11 

officers   12 

special  assistant  teachers  in  kindergartens   32 

primary  schools. .. .  31 

substitutes   35 

temporary  teachers   35 

Truant  Officers   12 

preparation  of  pay-rolls   20 

schedule  of   12 

votes  concerning  to  be  sent  to  City  Auditor   19 

Sale  of  books,  etc   43 

Sanitary  condition  of  school-houses  13,  39 

Scarlet  fever.    (See  Contagious  diseases.) 

Schedule  of  Salaries,  Committee  on  Salaries  to  report   12 

School  accommodations  10,  11 

census   19 

Committee,  absent  members  sent  for   6 

names  recorded   6 

adjournment,  motions  for  .".  6,  7,  8 

building,  use  of  rooms   19 

meetings,  opening  of   7 

notices   18 

order  of  business   ....  7 

regular   6 

special   6 

call  for   6 

Superintendent  to  attend   17 

no  quorum   6 

officials,  election   5 

nomination   13 

removal   5 

organization  5,  6 

printed  proceedings  to  be  considered  offi- 
cial notice   38 

quorum   6 

records,  permanent   18 

roll-call   6 

Rules  and  Regulations  suspended   8 

senior  member  to  preside   5 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12-1898. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

OP  THE 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

JUNE,  1898. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL  PRESS. 
18  98. 


SCHOOL  CENSUS.  —  May,  1898. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15   83,097 

Number  reported  as  attending1  public  schools   63,493 

"  "        "       "        private  schools   12,G81 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  during  the 
year:    Boys,  43,672  ;  Girls,  41,648.    Total,  85,320. 

EXPENDITURES.  — 1898. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $1,817,218  00 

"    officers   69,385  00 

"    janitors   139,220  29 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   96,016  29 

Supplies  and  incidentals  : 

Books   $50,509  73 

Printing   7,350  37 

Stationery  and  drawing  materials   21,883  63 

Miscellaneous  items   51,017  89 

  130,761  62 

School-house  repairs,  etc  -.   229,941  27 

Expended  from  the  appropriation   $2,482,542  47 

"  "    income  of  Gibson  and  other  funds.    1,904  30 

Total  expenditure    $2,484,446  77 

School-houses  and  lots  (special)    605,887  46 

Total  expenditures   $3,090,334  23 

INCOME. 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils   $19,214  36 

Trust  funds,  and  other  sources   20,868  59 

Sale  of  books   300  02 

State  of  Massachusetts,  travelling  expenses   1,904  19 

Total  income   42,287  16 


Net  expenditures  for  public  schools 


$3,047,447  07 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMARY. 
June  30,  1898. 


No.  of  Schools. 

No.  of  Regular 
Teachers. 

6 

..  o 

General  Schools. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Average 
No.  Pupil 
Belonginj 

Average 
Attendan 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  oi 
Attendan 

No.  at  Date 

1 

2 

9 

11 

265 

257 

8 

96.9 

262 

11 

70 

105 

175 

4,599 

4,311 

288 

93.7 

4,414 

57 

121 

687 

808 

36,547 

33,674 

2,873 

92.1 

35,461 

556 

556 

556 

29,379 

25,873 

3,506 

88.0 

29,173 

69 

136 

136 

3,988 

2,914 

1,074 

73.0 

3,946 

Totals  

694 

193 

1,493 

1,686 

74,778 

67,029 

7,749 

89.6 

73,256 

Special  Schools. 

No.  of  Schools. 

No.  of  Regular 
Teachers. 

Average 
No.  Pupils 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  at  Date. 

13 

113 

97 

16 

85.8 

114 

1 

21 

17 

4 

80.4 

21 

Evening  High  :  Central  .... 

*25 

1,775 

1,335 

440 

75.2 

Charlestown  Branch  .  .  . 

7 

212 

157 

55 

74.0 

East  Boston  Branch  .  .  . 

6 

152 

113 

39 

74.3 

South  Boston  Branch  .  .  . 

6 

187 

122 

65 

65.2 

139 

3,148 

1,928 

1,220 

61.2 

5 

26 

481 

347 

134 

72.1 

20 

223 

6,089 

4,116 

1,973 

67.6 

*Each  teacher  was  in  charge  of  two  classes,  one  of  which  met  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  evenings,  the  other  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 
Not  included  in  the  two  preceding  tables. 


en. 

VV  omen . 

1  otal . 

1 

Girls'  High  School :  Laboratory  Assistant    .  . 

1 

17 

17 

3 

2 

German  :  Girls'  Latin  and  Girls'  High  Schools :  Teacher  . 

1 

1 

Normal  School :  Teacher  of  theory  and 

1 

,  1 

2 

4 

4 

-PfaysiCcil  Tr&iniuij  *  -Assislmit  X)ircctor 

Brighton  High  School:  Instructor  .  .  . 

1 

East  Boston  High  School :  Instructor  . 

1 

Girls'  Latin  and  Girls'  High  Schools : 

1 

Roxbury  High  School :  Instructor  .  .  . 

1 

Physical  Training  and  Reading:  Girls'  Latin  and  Girls' 

1 

1 

39 

39 

8 

17 

25 

20 

88 

108 

NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1898. 


Schools. 

Average  Whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

t.  of 

iance. 

asters. 

Junior-Masters. 

|    Asst.  Principals. 

OB 

o 

nt 

actors. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  cen 
Attend 

Head-M 

Masters 

.* 
"53 

< 

o 
p 

<- 

QD 

a 

H 

I  Assista 
Instr 

265 

265 

257 

257 

8 

97 

1 

1 

9 

582 

582 

562 

562 

20 

97 

1 

9 

12 

327 

327 

306 

306 

21 

93 

1 

11 

Brighton  High  .... 

77 

157 

234 

74 

145 

219 

15 

94 

1 

1 

7 

Charlestown  High   .  . 

76 

193 

269 

71 

176 

247 

22 

92 

1 

1 

9 

Dorchester  High  .  .  . 

93 

182 

275 

87 

168 

255 

20 

92 

1 

1 

9 

East  Boston  High    .  . 

70 

131 

201 

66 

122 

188 

13 

94 

1 

1 

6 

English  High  

803 

803 

756 

756 

47 

93 

1 

14 

11 

832 

832 

771 

771 

61 

93 

1 

1 

1 

22 

Mechanic  Arts  High  . 

304 

304 

290 

290 

14 

95 

1 

4 

2 

Roxbury  High  .... 

128 

406 

534 

121 

377 

498 

36 

93 

1 

4 

1 

13 

West  Roxbury  High  . 

51 

187 

238 

47 

172 

219 

19 

92 

1 

7 

2,184 

2,680 

4,864 

2,074 

2,494 

4,568 

296 

94 

11 

27 

3.-) 

2 

93 1 

5 

2 

STATISTICS. 


KVKNING  SCHOOLS. 
October,  IS 97 —  March,  1898. 
High  and  Elementary. 


Schools. 

o  g 
5.2 

p  at 

le  No. 
gistered. 

age  No. 
longing. 

Average 
Attendance. 

NTo.  Teach- 
,  including  | 
ncipal. 

Av.  No.  Pupils  I 

Principal  j 
t  Evening. 

s  s 

3  3D 

O  cu 

< 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

—  7'  C 
< 

High  

111 

2,498 

1,775 

712 

623 

1,335 

25 

26* 

High,  Ch'n  Branch    .  . 

67 

395 

212 

88 

69 

157 

7 

25 

High,  E.  B.  Branch    .  . 

68 

254 

152 

69 

44 

113 

6 

24 

High,  S.  B.  Branch  .  . 

37 

388 

187 

72 

50 

122 

6 

25 

Bigelow,  S.  B  

117 

590 

288 

112 

73 

185 

13 

15 

105 

618 

302 

124 

45 

169 

12 

15 

103 

258 

105 

43 

28 

71 

13 

113 

1,391 

594 

245 

89 

334 

21 

17 

117 

747 

498 

161 

167 

328 

22 

15 

103 

240 

126 

50 

32 

82 

7 

14 

Lyman,  E.  B  

107 

316 

134 

57 

31 

88 

7 

14 

108 

212 

83 

41 

15 

56. 

5 

13 

117 

525 

177 

106 

31 

137 

10 

15 

106 

249 

136 

78 

38 

116 

9 

15 

Washington  Allston,Bri. 

105 

273 

112 

63 

21 

84 

7 

14 

Wells  

118 

1,466 

593 

169 

109 

278 

19 

15 

1,602 

10,420 

5,474 

2,190 

1,465 

3,655 

183 

17 

Drawing. 


Schools. 

«s 

33.2 

_o  no 

le  No. 
gistered. 

age  No. 
longing. 

Average 
Attendance. 

So.  Teach- 
,  including 
Inclpal. 

No.  Pupils  1 
a  Teacher,  j 
c.  Principal. 

3  GO 

o  a> 

M 

< 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

>  i  — 

<j 

.  o  M 
>  -5  O 

66 

235 

125 

62 

16 

78 

7 

11 

East  Boston  

66 

135 

66 

51 

4 

55 

4 

18 

Columbus  Avenue  .  .  . 

66 

147 

110 

82 

82 

6 

16 

66 

151 

68 

49 

6 

55 

4 

18 

Warren  Avenue  .... 

66 

181 

112 

47 

30 

77 

5 

19 

330 

849 

481 

291 

56 

347 

26 

16 

*  Each  teacher  was  in  charge  of  two  classes,  one  of  which  met  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  evenings,  the  other  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
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rH                            ,-|       rH       rH  COCOrHCMrH 

•rtj 

Schools. 

Charlestown  High  .... 
East  Boston  High  .... 

Mechanic  Arts  High  .  .  . 
West  Roxbury  High  .  .  . 

CO 
O 

CO 

o 
o 

H 
«i 
O 
i— i 
to 

rH 

CO 

CO 

<1 

O 

co" 
•J 
O 

o 
a 

o 

CO 

a 
2 
a 


STATISTICS. 


NORMAL  AND   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June  SO,  1898. 


No.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

Average  .No. 
of  Pupils  to 
a  Regular 
Teacher. 

10 

265 

26.5 

21 

582 

24.8 

11 

327 

29.7 

8 

234 

29.9 

10 

269 

26.9 

10 

275 

27.5 

7 

201 

28.7 

25 

803 

32.1 

24 

832 

34.6 

11 

304 

27.6 

18 

534 

29.6 

8 

238 

29.7 

163 

4,864 

29.8 

Schools. 


Normal  

Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  .... 
Charlestown  High. . 
Dorchester  High  . . 
East  Boston  High. . 

English  High  

Girls'  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Roxbury  High  

West  Roxbury  High 

Totals  


Graduates,  June,  1898. 


Four  Years'  Course. 

Men. 

Women. 

2 
3 
6 
1 
31 

14 
16 
15 
7 

77 

2 
7 

2 

38 
13 

54 

180 

Schools. 


Normal  

Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High.  . . 
Dorchester  High  .  .  . 
East  Boston  High  .  . 

English  High  

Girls'  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Roxbury  High  

West  Roxbury  High 


Totals. 


Regular  Course. 


Men.  Women. 


49 


11 
14 
21 
12 
148 


?6 
41 

8 


330 


101 


3  + 
25 
36 
30 


148 


72 
36 


506 


Totals. 


101 

49 
34 
52 
69 
72 
44 
179 
225 
28 
158 
59 


1,070 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1898. 


Average  whole 

Average 

0 

go 

Number. 

Attendance. 

<D 

<~  n 
°§ 

J- 

1 

gg 

Schools. 

O 

a  a 

DO 

« 
<S 

X 

1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 



Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Avera, 

Per  ce 
Atte 

|  Mastei 

|  Sub-M 

n 

< 

% 

X 

gg 
< 

224 

205 

429 

204 

185 

389 

40 

90 

] 

I 

1 

7 

642 

13 

655 

594 

12 

606 

49 

93 

I 

2 

1 

11 

274 

267 

541 

263 

253 

516 

25 

95 

I 

o 

1 

8 

811 

811 

758 

758 

53 

93 

I 

2 

2 

13 

578 

578 

.  .  . 

535 

535 

43 

93 

j 

2 

9 

463 

463 

414 

414 

49 

oy 

I 

2 

8 

540 

540 

482 

482 

08 

fiQ 

oy 

i 
i 

2 

1 

9 

Bunker  Hill  

276 

241 

517 

254 

221 

475 

Q9 

L 

1 

2 

8 

323 

303 

626 

304 

281 

585 

41 

93 

I 

I 

2 

10 

305 

250 

555 

285 

226 

511 

AA 

vz 

1 

1 

2 

9 

312 

368 

680 

295 

339 

634 

AR 

yz 

-i 
1 

1 

3 

10 

318 

335 

653 

294 

307 

601 

HO 

GO 

yz 

1 

1 

2 

10 

414 

362 

776 

378 

330 

708 

DO 

O  1 

yi 

1 

1 
1 

2 

12 

721 

721 

653 

653 

68 

nt 

yi 

1 

2 

12 

707 

.  .  . 

707 

663 

663 

44 

94 

1 

2 

1 

11 

656 

.  .  . 

656 

607 

607 

49 

93 

1 

2 

1 

10 

240 

255 

495 

222 

233 

455 

40 

92 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1,175 

1,175 

1,073 

1,073 

102 

91 

1 

3 

1 

22 

451 

470 

921 

414 

431 

845 

76 

92 

1 

1 

3 

14 

Everett  

701 

701 

633 

633 

68 

90 

1 

2 

11 

655 

655 

594 

594 

61 

91 

1 

2 

12 

313 

295 

608 

284 

269 

553 

55 

91 

1 

1 

2 

9 

825 

825 

754 

754 

71 

91 

1 

2 

14 

George  Putnam   

213 

229 

442 

199 

210 

409 

33 

93 

1 

1 

1 

7 

207 

220 

427 

196 

205 

401 

26 

94 

1 

1 

1 

6 

881 

881 

805 

805 

76 

91 

1 

2 

19 

301 

324 

625 

276 

294 

570 

55 

91 

1 

1 

2 

10 

335 

409 

744 

314 

369 

683 

61 

92 

1 

2 

1 

11 

STATISTICS. 
GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 
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Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

6 
o 
S  c 

nt.  of 
ndance. 

00 

asters. 

00 

a 

m 

"S 

K- 

1 . 

1  " 

I  c 
I  a 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Avera 
Abs 

Per  ce 
Atte 

Mastei 

00 

<, 

rH 

1  Assist 
i 

533 

416 

949 

500 

384 

884 

65 

93 

— 
i 

2 

13 

542 

542 

.  .  . 

502 

502 

40 

93 

I 

2 

10 

461 

319 

780 

425 

287 

712 

68 

91 

j 

i 

2 

12 

703 

703 

670 

.  .  . 

670 

33 

95 

I 

2 

1 

13 

417 

481 

898 

395 

446 

841 

57 

94 

I 

2 

2 

13 

574 

574 

531 

.  .  . 

531 

43 

92 

I 

2 

1 

9 

216 

192 

408 

205 

176 

381 

27 

93 

1 

2 

7 

606 

543 

1,149 

565 

497 

1,062 

87 

92 

I 

1 

2 

23 

378 

264 

642 

347 

240 

587 

55 

91 

1 

2 

11 

230 

199 

429 

219 

187 

406 

23 

95 

I 

1 

1 

7 

Mary  Hemcnway  

263 

221 

484 

245 

204 

449 

35 

93 

1 

1 

1 

7 

462 

457 

919 

434 

412 

846 

73 

92 

1 

2 

2 

14 

157 

174 

331 

149 

162 

311 

20 

94 

i 

1 

6 

602 

602 

556 

556 

46 

92 

i 

l 

2 

H 

1,099 

■  •  • 

1,099 

1,014 

1,014 

85 

1 

3 

1 

18 

249 

223 

472 

229 

204 

433 

39 

92 

i 
i 

1 

1 

226 

340 

566 

210 

315 

525 

ii 

■il 

1 

1 

1 

10 

487 

.  .  . 

487 

423 

•  •  • 

423 

64 

87 

1 

2 

1 

7 

446 

446 

408 

408 

38 

91 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Robert  G.  Sbaw  

162 

170 

332 

149 

150 

299 

33 

90 

1 

2 

5 

213 

216 

429 

205 

199 

404 

25 

94 

1 

1 

1 

6 

528 

528 

492 

492 

36 

93 

1 

2 

1 

8 

599 

599 

549 

549 

50 

92 

1 

2 

11 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

551 

551 

527 

527 

24 

96 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Tileston  

174 

162 

336 

160 

148 

308 

28 

92 

1 

1 

6 

316 

301 

« 

299 

283 

582 

35 

94 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Washington  Allston  .... 

453 

463 

916 

420 

419 

839 

77 

92 

1 

2 

2 

16 

672 

672 

614 

614 

58 

91 

1 

2 

12 

Wintbrop  

680 

680 

607 

607 

73 

89 

1 

2 

12 

1 

18,941 

17,606 

36,547 

17,580 

16,094 

33,674 

2,873 

92 

67 

00 

93 

598 
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618 
537 
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559 
436 
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516 
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860 
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593 
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426 
418 
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Christopher  Gibson  . 

Edward  Everett  .  .  . 
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Gilbert  Stuart  .... 
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12  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT 


GRADES. 

Under 
years. 

4 

years. 

rr 
•» 

years. 

years. 

7 

years. 

years. 

A 
V 

years. 

Latin 
Schools. 

All  Grades.  .  .  j 

Girls 

Advanced  Class  ^ 

High  Schools. 

Third-year  f 
Class  \ 

Second-year  f 
Class  \ 

First-year  Class  | 

"WintVi  fJ-rnrlp  J 
IN  111  III  uri<tuc   .  \ 

Girls  .  . 

liiigntn  Lrr<ioe.  < 

Girls  .  . 

• 

CD 
"© 

Seventh  Grade.  -| 

6 
2 

ammar  Sch< 

Sixth  Grade  .  | 

30 
13 

Fifth  Grade   .  { 

15 
21 

221 
252 

Fourth  Grade,  j 

5 
10 

203 
17  1 

1,000 
937 

Ungraded .  .  .  ^ 

Girls 

17 

9 

30 
35 

131 
60 

.  .  !  .  . 

41 

475 

2,652 

Third  Grade  .  j 

Girls  .  , 

8 
2 

241 
225 

1,156 
1,119 

1,381 
1,278 

o 

02 

Second  Grade  .  | 

Girls 

9 
<j 

338 
324 

1,493 
1,491 

1,584 
1,394 

814 

668 

Primary 

First  Grade   .  j 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

18 
1  1 

1,231 
1,047 

2,758 
2,476 

1,881 
1,727 

664 
644 

183 
161 

29 

2,296 

5,906 

7,058 

6,561 

4,485 

S  sa 

11 

All  Classes  .  .  j 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

101 
114 

717 
704 

924 
945 

200 
220 

3 

18 

Totals  .... 

215 

1,421 

1,869 

420 

21 

215 

1,450 

4,165 

6,326 

7,120 

7,036 

7,137 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE   AND   TO   CLASSES,  JUNE,  1898. 


10 

years. 



n 

years. 

12 

years. 

la 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 

years. 

16 

years. 

IT 

years. 

18 

years. 

years 
and 
over. 

Totals. 

5 

21 

9 

58 
27 

93 
54 

113 

65 

109 

73 

90 

62 

51 

35 

25 
19 

565 
344 

5 

30 

85 

147 

178 

182 

152 

86 

44 

909 

2 
4 

n 

26 

26 
67 

30 
91 

69 
188 

9 
6 

61 
48 

95 
128 

94 
126 

46 

O  1 

305 
oo;» 

l 

12 
4 

54 
47 

136 
180 

139 
168 

61 
77 

24 

32 

427 

508 

n 

15 

97 
99 

221 
287 

254 
297 

121 

135 

22 
44 

4 
12 

730 
889 

27 

212 

624 

982 

823 

517 

320 

3,505 

l 

25 
13 

180 
159 

453 
456 

501 

569 

276 

353 

82 
142 

n 

40 

•  • 

1,528 
1,733 

2 
1 

36 
30 

215 
198 

536 
503 

645 
671 

382 
462 

143 
173 

36 
45 

5 
6 

2,000 
2,089 

30 
30 

240 

235 

632 
681 

802 
905 

630 
552 

210 
217 

58 
67 

13 
7 

3 

2,624 
2,696 

220 
235 

738 
761 

997 
953 

823 
679 

382 
296 

123 
104 

21 

23 

4 

5 

1 

3,339 
3,069 

766 

836 

1,043 

1  031 

751 
664. 

433 
395 

192 
129 

43 
32 

7 

3 

3,471 

3,364 

1,268 
1,155 

846 
656 

449 
344 

188 
128 

65 
42 

6 
14 

1 

2 

4,031 
3,459 

257 
162 

259 
176 

253 
167 

183 
112 

95 
48 

33 
19 

8 
2 

1 

1 



1,268 
790 

4,962 

6,052 

6,342 

■6,026 

4,656 

2,715 

1,137 

335 

68 

35,461 

688 
661 

252 
205 

66 
63 

14 

20 



3,806 
3,573 

307 
242 

73 
61 

20 
17 

5 

5 



4,643 
4,211 

52 
43 

14 
12 

9 

3 

3 
3 

6,813 
6,127 

1,993 

176 

178 

50 

29,173 

1,945 
2,001 

3,946 

6,955 

6,674 

6,550 

6,188 

5,015 

3,517 

2,301 

1,310 

671 

364 

72,994 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June,  1898. 


Schools. 

o.  of 

Teachers. 

verage  No. 
of  Pupils. 

o.  of  Pupils 
3  a  Teacher. 

Schools. 

o.  of 

Teachers. 

verage  No. 
of  Pupils. 

o.  of  Pupils 
a  Teacher. 

< 

3 

9 

429 

48 

J.  A.  Andrew, 

15 

780 

52 

14 

G55 

47 

Lawrence  . . . 

16 

703 

44 

11 

541 

49 

I  .  o  w  i  a 

17 

898 

53 

Bigelow  .... 

17 

811 

48 

12 

574 

48 

Bowditch  . . . 

U 

578 

53 

C  11 

-Longtellow . . 

9 

408 

45 

Bowdoin  .... 

10 

4G3 

46 

26 

1,149 

44 

Brimmer  .... 

12 

540 

45 

14 

642 

46 

Rnntov  Will 
OUnKer  xllll.  . 

11 

517 

47 

9 

429 

48 

Chapman . . . 

13 

G26 

48 

,  TT 

Mary  hLemen- 

q 

4-84 

TOT 

Ot 

Chas.  Sumner 

12 

555 

47 

18 

919 

51 

Un  st  r  (jibson 

14 

680 

49 

7 

ool 

4  / 

13 

653 

50 

Norcross  

1  Q 
lO 

41) 

Dearborn  . . . 

15 

776 

52 

99 
ZZ 

1  nqq 

oVJ 

Dillaway  .... 

1  4- 

791 

K  1 
O  £ 

Prescott.  .  . 

1U 

4.79 
4:  /  Z 

4 1 

1 4 

707 

50 

IZ 

OOO 

47 
4  i 

D  wight  

£0 

\<0\> 

K  I 
O  £ 

j  q  x 

to 

1  A 
10 

4_C7 
40/ 

4q 
4» 

Euw.  Everett, 

1  1 
1  1 

Rice  

n 

v 

a  A  a 

4:4:0 

PC  A. 

Eliot   

1  17k 

1 , 1  i  o 

to 

Robt.  G.  Shaw 

t 

QQ9 
OoZ 

4/ 

Emerson  .... 

1  8 

I  o 

921 

51 

1 

13 

701 

54 

j  Roger  Clap  . . 

8 

429 

54 

11 

528 

48 

Franklin  

14 

655 

47 

Shurtleff  .... 

13 

599 

46 

Frothingham 

12 

608 

51 

Thos.  N.  Hart 

10 

551 

55 

10 

825 

52 

Tileston  

7 

336 

48 

VJTCtJ.    £  Ul .  1  1  <  V  1 1 J  ? 

9 

442 

49 

13 

617 

47 

Gilbert  Stuart 

8 

427 

53 

Wash.  Allston 

20 

916 

46 

Hancock   

21 

881 

42 

Wells  

14 

672 

48 

13 

625 

48 

Winthrop  . . . 

14 

680 

49 

H.  L.  Pierce, 

14 

744 

53 

Hugh  O'Brien 

10 

949 

59 

Totals  

751 

30,547 

49 

Hyde  

12 

542 

45 

STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates,  June,  1898. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  , 

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner 
Chris.  Gibson  .  . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  , 

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edward  Everett . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  .  . . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam . 
Gilbert  Stuart.  . 

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien.. 


26 


32 

50 
74 
33 
29 
82 
19 
25 
28 
36 
44 
55 


26 
65 
43 
54 
45 
40 
34 
46 
74 
42 
70 
81 
37 
65 
60 
33 
50 
52 
96 
74 
33 
55 
82 
37 
42 
28 
63 
97 
112 


Schools. 


Hyde  

John  A.  Andrew  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  . . . 

Mather  

Minot   

Norcross  

Phillips  

Prescott   

Prince   

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Clap  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Tiles  ton  

Warren  

Washington  Allston 

Wells   

Winthrop  


28 

24 

54 

37 

68 

43 

21 

21 

42 

52 

21 

19 

17 

21 

29 

18 

40 

42 

18 

20 

49 

Totals 


1473 


4 1 


60 


14 

30 
69 
45 
55 
1.678 


44 

52 
54 

105 
43 
42 
94 
40 
38 
47 
82 
38 
49 
46 
54 
71 
34 
40 
37 
51 
46 
60 
49 
24 
44 

113 
45 
55 
3,151 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1898. 


Districts. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  .  .  .  . 

Ch  apman  

Charles  Sumner  .  . 
Christopher  Gibson, 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett  .  . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  .  .  .  . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam  .  . 
Gilbert  Stuart  .  .  . 

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  .  . 
Hugh  O'Brien  .  .  . 


Teachers. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

;nt.  of 
ndance. 

een  5  and 
ears. 

3  Years. 

le  No.  at 
;e. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  c< 
Atte 

PQ 

Over: 

O  cS 

G 

159 

140 

299 

142 

122 

264 

35 

88 

235 

63 

298 

5 

147 

129 

276 

130 

109 

239 

37 

87 

195 

67 

262 

8 

232 

225 

457 

210 

204 

414 

43 

91 

353 

109 

462 

11 

261 

231 

492 

231 

204 

435 

57 

88 

356 

132 

488 

10 

289 

275 

564 

254 

235 

489 

75 

87 

441 

131 

572 

9 

222 

204 

426 

186 

174 

360 

66 

85 

334 

106 

440 

7 

191 

156 

347 

168 

134 

302 

45 

87 

267 

77 

344 

10 

227 

167 

394 

207 

145 

352 

42 

89 

290 

113 

403 

9 

244 

242 

486 

216 

211 

427 

59 

88 

359 

85 

444 

9 

255 

210 

465 

230 

184 

414 

51 

89 

391 

82 

473 

10 

271 

261 

532 

243 

222 

465 

67 

87 

414 

143 

557 

6 

154 

129 

283 

134 

111 

245 

38 

87 

192 

70 

262 

16 

518 

424 

942 

454 

358 

812 

130 

86 

625 

295 

920 

10 

278 

260 

538 

250 

226 

476 

62 

88 

424 

114 

538 

13 

345 

354 

699 

294 

304 

598 

101 

86 

478 

203 

681 

10 

244 

257 

501 

222 

229 

451 

50 

90 

358 

129 

487 

7 

187 

187 

374 

167 

159 

326 

48 

87 

293 

92 

385 

11 

397 

229 

626 

359 

204 

563 

63 

90 

437 

161 

598 

14 

424 

365 

789 

379 

317 

696 

93 

88 

561 

226 

787 

9 

251 

276 

527 

215 

228 

443 

84 

84 

343 

161 

504 

12 

308 

344 

652 

271 

303 

574 

78 

88 

486 

158 

644 

10 

296 

241 

537 

267 

213 

480 

57 

89 

411 

119 

530 

7 

205 

203 

408 

181 

173 

354 

54 

87 

321 

74 

395 

8 

248 

187 

435 

212 

159 

371 

64 

86 

337 

97 

434 

5 

137 

141 

278 

124 

124 

248 

30 

89 

228 

60 

288 

24 

599 

619 

1,218 

550 

560 

1,110 

108 

91 

879 

321 

1,200 

12 

298 

304 

602 

257 

261 

518 

84 

86 

440 

152 

592 

8 

237 

219 

456 

213 

192 

405 

51 

89 

363 

103 

466 

15 

525 

335 

860 

471 

288 

759 

101 

88 

598 

270 

868 

STATISTICS. 
PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 
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DlSTIUCTS. 

00 

u 

0> 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

9  a 

t.  of 

n  5  and 
rs. 

Years. 

d 

;  Teach 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

be  a> 

c3  oo 
X> 
%< 
< 

Per  cen 
Atter 

Betwee 
8  Yea 

Over  8 

Whole 
Date. 

8 

215 

203 

418 

189 



177 

366 



52 

88 

292 

106 

398 

John  A.  Andrew, 

11 

272 

278 

550 

243 

243 

486 

64 

88 

416 

130 

546 

Lawrence  .  .  . 

15 

488 

144 

632 

440 

129 

569 

63 

90 

448 

174 

622 

12 

317 

345 

662 

281 

298 

579 

83 

87 

503 

139 

642 

Lincoln  .... 

12 

385 

296 

681 

348 

255 

603 

78 

89 

503 

172 

675 

Longfellow    .  . 

6 

168 

145 

313 

148 

125 

273 

40 

87 

254 

63 

317 

Lowell  .... 

16 

443 

423 

866 

392 

364 

756 

110 

87 

610 

225 

835 

Lyman  .... 

9 

264 

248 

512 

238 

224 

462 

50 

90 

407 

114 

521 

Martin  .... 

5 

142 

149 

291 

128 

126 

254 

37 

87 

205 

92 

297 

Mary  Uemenway 

7 

193 

202 

395 

173 

175 

348 

47 

88 

272 

109 

381 

Mather  .... 

16 

461 

418 

879 

405 

356 

761 

118 

87 

710 

176 

886 

4 

133 

121 

'  254 

121 

101 

222 

32 

87 

190 

61 

251 

Norcross    .  .  . 

11 

141 

307 

448 

129 

275 

404 

44 

90 

324 

129 

453 

Phillips  .... 

5 

156 

141 

297 

142 

124 

266 

31 

90 

220 

73 

293 

Prescott  .... 

8 

190 

190 

380 

170 

166 

336 

44 

88 

289 

93 

382 

8 

189 

200 

389 

162 

171 

333 

56 

86 

297 

121 

418 

Quincy  .... 

10 

297 

241 

ooo 

ZOO 

am 

4/o 

65 

88 

396 

130 

526 

7 

154 

116 

270 

140 

104 

244 

26 

90 

173 

85 

258 

Robt.  G.  Shaw  . 

5 

119 

104 

223 

103 

86 

189 

34 

85 

185 

45 

230 

Roger  Clap    .  . 

9 

238 

246 

4S4 

215 

213 

428 

56 

88 

393 

111 

504 

Sherwin  .... 

10 

264 

265 

529 

240 

235 

475 

54 

90 

387 

141 

528 

Wnnrtlen  .... 

6 

159 

147 

306 

143 

131 

274 

32 

90 

254 

57 

311 

Thomas  N.  Hart, 

9 

336 

193 

529 

306 

174 

480 

49 

91 

412 

113 

525 

Tileston  .... 

4 

119 

110 

229 

105 

95 

200 

29 

87 

171 

63 

234 

Warren  .... 

7 

164 

164 

328 

149 

143 

292 

36 

89 

238 

92 

330 

Washington 
Allston  .  .  . 

13 

361 

381 

742 

323 

335 

658 

84 

89 

581 

164 

745 

Wells  ..... 

27 

738 

752 

1,490 

646 

658 

1,304 

186 

88 

1,087 

390 

1,477 

Winthrop  .  .  . 

5 

175 

106 

281 

160 

•88 

248 

33 

88 

224 

42 

266 

Totals  .  .  . 

>56 

15,430 

13,949 

29,379 

13,739 

12,134  t 

55,873  i 

{,506 

88 

21,850 

7,323 

29,173 

18 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  whole  Number,  and  Ages, 
June  30,  1898. 


Districts. 

Third  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

First  Grade. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
and  over. 

Adams  «... 

50 

89 

159 

298 

23 

77 

71 

64 

42 

19 

1 

1 

•  •. 

Agassiz  .  •  .  . 

70 

93 

99 

262 

16 

50 

66 

63 

39 

16 

11 

1 

Bennett  .... 

80 

184 

198 

462 

48 

86 

110 

109 

57 

25 

17 

8 

2 

Bigelow  .... 

140 

156 

192 

488 

36 

98 

110 

112 

89 

28 

10 

4 

1 

Bowditch  .  .  . 

154 

141 

277 

572 

46 

114 

143 

138 

79 

35 

15 

1 

1, 

Bowdoin    .  .  . 

83 

148 

209 

440 

19 

87 

126 

102 

69 

30 

5 

2 

•  \ 

Brimmer    .  .  . 

96 

98 

150 

344 

51 

73 

64 

79 

56 

17 

4 

•  • 

Bunker  Hill  .  . 

105 

113 

185 

403 

37 

78 

92 

83 

67 

30 

14 

1 

1 

Chapman   .  .  . 

128 

148 

168 

444 

43 

88 

102 

126 

58 

21 

4 

1 

1 

Chas.  Sumner 

137 

178 

158 

473 

49 

116 

126 

100 

60 

17 

4 

1 

Christ'r  Gibson, 

134 

190 

233 

557 

38 

113 

133 

130 

88 

42 

9 

3 

1 

Comins  .... 

71 

92 

99 

262 

14 

57 

70 

5] 

46 

14 

7 

2 

1 

Dearborn    •  .  . 

208 

277 

435 

920 

32 

158 

216 

219 

148 

81 

39 

21 

6 

Dillaway  ... 

165 

143 

230 

538 

32 

118 

139 

135 

71 

37 

2 

4 

Dudley  .... 

158 

215 

308 

681 

63 

130 

137 

148 

89 

74 

32 

5 

3 

Dwight  .... 

121 

155 

211 

487 

20 

87 

129 

122 

92 

31 

4 

2 

Edward  Everett 

100 

84 

201 

385 

32 

87 

95 

79 

58 

22 

5 

7 

Eliot  

105 

211 

282 

598 

43 

117 

143 

134 

92 

57 

11 

1 

Emerson    .  . 

195 

236 

356 

787 

87 

156 

153 

165 

135 

66 

16 

8 

1 

Everett  .... 

147 

150 

207 

504 

26 

65 

108 

144 

86 

51 

14 

10 

Franklin  .... 

156 

158 

330 

644 

56 

124 

160 

146 

106 

36 

10 

5 

1 

Frothingham  . 

139 

185 

206 

530 

46 

106 

136 

123 

83 

32 

3 

1 

Gaston  .... 

107 

120 

168 

395 

29 

94 

108 

90 

56 

11 

6 

1 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

84 

114 

236 

434 

34 

110 

105 

88 

51 

31 

11 

4 

Gilbert  Stuart  . 

77 

88 

123 

288 

18 

66 

70 

74 

35 

19 

6 

Hancock     .  .  . 

202 

270 

728 

1,200 

120 

254 

265 

240 

175 

111 

32 

3 

Harvard  .... 

137 

231 

224 

592 

43 

109 

145 

143 

94 

41 

13 

4 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 

144 

111 

211 

466 

19 

105 

121 

118 

68 

27 

6 

1 

1 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

245 

271 

352 

868 

45 

158 

204 

191 

151 

88 

19 

9 

3 

STATISTICS.  [9 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

Third  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

First  Grade. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 

and  under.  | 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

Cfl 
J- 

oi 
>> 

a 

to 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years,  j 

Thirteen  years 
and  over. 

Hyde  

99 

121 

178 

398 

27 

84 

87 

94 

64 

31 

9 

1 

1 

J.  A.  Andrew, 

160 

187 

199 

546 

31 

111 

137 

137, 

92 

25 

7 

Lawrence    .  . 

165 

202 

255' 

622 

69 

135 

117 

127 

102 

43 

17 

9 

Lewis  .... 

182 

181 

279 

642 

38 

135 

175 

155 

90 

36 

6 

3 

Lincoln    .  .  . 

203 

211 

261 

675 

49 

140 

174 

140 

103 

45 

16 

5 

Longfellow  .  . 

94 

105 

118 

317 

35 

73 

73 

73 

52 

8 

2 

1 

Lowell  .... 

243 

249 

343 

835 

43 

157 

223 

187 

137 

49 

30 

8 

Lyman  .... 

116 

161 

244 

521 

39 

113 

134 

121 

81 

31 

2 

Martin  .... 

69 

86 

142 

297 

24 

47 

65 

69 

40 

33 

9 

2 

M.  Hemenway, 

98 

105 

178 

381 

24 

75 

84 

89 

61 

33 

11 

j> 

Mather  .... 

218 

245 

423 

886 

107 

189 

222 

192 

106 

47 

17 

6 

Minot  .... 

59 

80 

112 

251 

21 

60 

52 

57 

37 

17 

3 

2 

2 

Norcross  .  .  . 

136 

167 

150 

453 

48 

85 

108 

83 

63 

40 

17 

5 

4 

Phillips    .  .  . 

51 

115 

127 

293 

21 

57 

77 

65 

42 

24 

7 

Prescott    .  .  . 

110 

114 

158 

382 

22 

83 

111 

73 

61 

26 

6 

Prince  .... 

104 

128 

186 

418 

8 

53 

122 

114 

83 

28 

10 

•  • 

Quincy  .... 

10  ■& 

174 

190 

526 

57 

106 

103 

130 

74 

39 

16 

1 

Rice  

85 

83 

90 

258 

2 

46 

61 

64 

51 

25 

8 

1 

Robt.  G.  Shaw, 

70 

54 

106 

230 

18 

54 

59 

54 

29 

14 

1 

1 

Roger  Clap  .  . 

111 

154 

239 

504 

41 

120 

122 

110 

69 

32 

6 

3 

1 

Sherwin   .  .  . 

165 

145 

218 

528 

58 

114 

112 

103 

84 

37 

18 

2 

Shurtleff  .  .  . 

101 

109 

101 

311 

41 

75 

70 

68 

42 

10 

3 

2 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

154 

170 

201 

525 

31 

110 

163 

108 

84 

21 

1 

Tileston   .  .  . 

66 

46 

122 

234 

12 

38 

69 

52 

39 

20 

4 

Warren    .  .  . 

87 

93 

150 

330 

22 

73 

69 

74 

55 

28 

8 

1 

Washington 
Allston  .  . 

154 

200 

391 

745 

84 

159 

182 

156 

107 

41 

13 

1 

2 

Wells  .... 

329 

422 

726 

1,477 

148 

262 

364 

313 

255 

95 

34 

5 

1 

Winthrop    .  . 

50 

98 

118 

266 

30 

61 

66 

67 

36 

6 

Totals    .  . 

7,379 

8,854 

12,940 

29,173 

2,315 

5,890 

7,048  0,591 

Lis:, 

1,998 

G17 

17s 

50 

20 
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PRIMARY 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a 


SCHOOLS. 

Teacher,  Jane  30,  1898. 


Districts. 


Adams   

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin   

Brimmer   

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner, 
Christo'r  Gibson 

Comins   

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley   

Dwight  

Edward  Everett, 

Eliot   

Emerson   

Everett   

Franklin  

Frothingham  . .  . 

Gaston   

George  Putnam, 
Gilbert  Stuart  . . 

Hancoek  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce, 
Hugh  O'Brien  . . 
Hyde  


00 

u 

_0J 

tS 

S  >: 

No.  of 
Teacht 

O  w 

< 

No.  of 
Pupils 
Teach  e 

n 

o 

299 

en 

c 

o 

27G 

oo 

Q 

o 

457 

K  7 

1 1 

492 

A  Z 

i  a. 

564 

OU 

Q 

V 

A  Of 

4Zb 

A  7 

7 

O  A  "7 

i  c\ 

Oj4r 

on 
o  J 

o 

y 

A  OO 

K  \ 

04 

n 

y 

A  /'  C 

en 

OZ 

10 

r 'jo 
baZ 

r  Q 
OO 

c 
D 

41 Q  O 

28o 

+7 

lb 

942 

58 

10 

538 

54 

13 

699 

54 

10 

501 

r  A 

7 

374 

S  O 
OO 

11 

626 

57 

14 

789 

56 

9 

527 

59 

12 

652 

54 

10 

537 

54 

7 

408 

58 

8 

435 

54 

5 

278 

56 

24 

1,218 

51 

12 

602 

50 

8 

456 

57 

15 

860 

57 

8 

418 

52 

Districts. 


J.  A.  Andrew. .  . 

Lawrence  

Lewis   

Lincoln  

Longfellow  .... 

Lowell   

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  He  men  way 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips   

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Kice  

Robert  G.  Shaw, 

Roger  Clap   

S her  win  

Shurtleff  

Thos.  N.  Hart . . 

Tileston  

Warren  

Washington 
Allston  

Wells  

Winthrop   

Totals  


No.  of 
Teachers. 

Av.  whole 
No.  of 
Pupils. 

No.  of  • 
Pupils  to  a 
Teacher. 

11 

550 

50 

15 

632 

42 

12 

bbZ 

55 

12 

681 

57 

6 

313 

52 

16 

866 

54 

9 

512 

57 

5 

291 

58 

7 

395 

56 

16 

879 

55 

4 

254 

63 

11 

448 

41 

5 

297 

59 

8 

380 

47 

8 

389 

49 

10 

538 

54 

7 

270 

39 

5 

223 

45 

9 

484 

54 

10 

529 

53 

6 

OA/' 

oUb 

51 

9 

529 

59 

4 

229 

57 

7 

328 

47 

13 

742 

57 

27 

1,490 

55 

5 

281 

56 

556 

29,379 

53 

STATISTICS.  21 

KINDERGARTENS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1898. 


Districts. 

jhers. 

Average  Number 
belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

rage 
Dsence. 

?nt.  of 
idance. 

nder  5  ' 

CO 

Years 

over. 

6 
<u 

at  Date.      , 1 

I  Tea. 

linva 
nOJ  8. 

Girls. 

1  111.11. 

Boys. 

ijriris. 

Total. 

<1 

Per  c< 
Attei 

li 

Yeai 

No.  5 

and  i 

Whol 

Adams  .... 

3 

44 

45 

89 

34 

33 

67 

22 

75 

36 

49 

85 

Agassiz  .... 

2 

23 

21 

44 

16 

13 

29 

15 

66 

13 

17 

30 

Bennett .... 

2 

23 

25 

48 

19 

17 

36 

12 

75 

17 

29 

46 

Bowditch  .  .  . 

4 

62 

56 

118 

45 

38 

83 

35 

70 

45 

76 

121 

Bowdoin  .  .  . 

2 

42 

30 

72 

28 

19 

47 

25 

65 

45 

31 

76 

Brimmer  .  .  . 

2 

19 

26 

45 

15 

20 

35 

10 

78 

22 

26 

48 

Bunker  Hill.  . 

2 

18 

29 

47 

9 

17 

26 

21 

55 

31 

19 

50 

Chapman  .  .  . 

3 

57 

41 

98 

41 

29 

70 

28 

71 

74 

29 

103 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

2 

21 

26 

47 

15 

16 

31 

16 

66 

21 

26 

47 

Christ'r  Gibson, 

4 

80 

60 

140 

59 

42 

101 

39 

73 

51 

93 

144 

Comius  .... 

4 

58 

65 

123 

41 

42 

83 

40 

67 

58 

57 

115 

Dearborn  .  .  . 

2 

26 

34 

60 

20 

25 

45 

15 

75 

19 

43 

62 

Dillaway  .  .  . 

4 

60 

69 

129 

43 

49 

92 

37 

71 

43 

74 

117 

Dudley  .... 

3 

39 

40 

79 

29 

30 

59 

20 

74 

55 

35 

90 

Dwight  .... 

4 

37 

70 

107 

27 

54 

81 

26 

76 

44 

58 

102 

4 

57 

67 

124 

48 

57 

105 

19 

85 

65 

59 

124 

Emerson  .  .  . 

2 

28 

26 

54 

21 

20 

41 

13 

76 

23 

34 

57 

Everett  .... 

2 

25 

25 

50 

14 

15 

29 

21 

58 

15 

33 

48 

Franklin   .  .  . 

2 

33 

23 

56 

24 

13 

37 

19 

66 

30 

26 

56 

Frothingham  . 

2 

30 

28 

58 

26 

24 

50 

8 

86 

38 

18 

56 

Gaston  .... 

2 

31 

36 

67 

22 

27 

49 

18 

73 

Oft 

'ku 

65 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

2 

25 

25 

50 

16 

18 

34 

16 

68 

15 

27 

42 

Gilbert  Stuart, 

3 

36 

41 

77 

29 

31 

60 

17 

78 

38 

38 

76 

Hancock   .  .  . 

6 

66 

120 

186 

49 

88 

137 

49 

74 

95 

84 

179 

Harvard  ... 

2 

28 

31 

59 

20 

23 

43 

16 

71 

24 

36 

60 

H.  L.  Pierce  . 

4 

55 

54 

109 

42 

40 

82 

27 

75 

54 

65 

119 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

2 

28 

28 

56 

22 

20 

42 

14 

75 

24 

32 

56 

Hyde  

2 

29 

49 

78 

23 

36 

59 

19 

74 

19 

55 

74 

J.  A.  Andrew  . 

2 

26 

27 

53 

21 

20 

41 

12 

77 

13 

43 

56 

Lawrence  .  .  . 

4 

50 

48 

98 

39 

34 

73 

25 

74 

52 

47 

99 

2 

26 

32 

58 

22 

23 

45 

13 

78 

23 

31 

54 

Lincoln  .  .  .  . 

1 

45 

17 

62 

33 

13 

46 

16 

74 

7 

54 

61 

22 
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KINDERGARTENS.  —  Concluded. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1898. 


1}  1  r>  I  K1C  la, 

ichers. 

Average  Number 
belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

age 
sence. 

ent.  of 
ndance. 

No.  under  5 
Years. 

j  Years 
over. 

|P 

<v 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

>< 
O 

Per  c 
Atte 

No.  ! 
and 

Longfellow  .  . 

2 

31 

30 

61 

24 

21 

45 

16 

74 

28 

37 

65 

Lowell  .... 

2 

35 

40 

75 

25 

27 

52 

23 

69 

35 

35 

70 

Lyman  .... 

4 

63 

56 

119 

46 

39 

85 

34 

71 

47 

77 

124 

Marti  ir  .... 

2 

16 

37 

53 

11 

25 

36 

17 

68 

19 

36 

55 

M.  Hemenway, 

1 

14 

11 

25 

11 

8 

19 

6 

76 

13 

22 

35 

Mather  .... 

2 

39 

30 

69 

26 

19 

45 

24 

65 

29 

26 

55 

22 

36 

58 

17 

25 

42 

16 

72 

13 

46 

59 

Norcross  .  .  . 

2 

26 

30 

56 

19 

21 

40 

16 

71 

35 

.  23 

58 

Phillips  .... 

2 

21 

33 

54 

18 

26 

44 

10 

81 

8 

44 

52 

Prescott    .  .  . 

2 

27 

29 

56 

20 

22 

42 

14 

75 

12 

43 

55 

Prince  .... 

3 

37 

34 

71 

29 

27 

56 

15 

79 

33 

49 

82 

Quincy  .... 

2 

28 

33 

61 

23 

26 

49 

12 

80 

38 

22 

60 

2 

38 

24 

62 

25 

16 

41 

21 

66 

27 

34 

61 

Roberta.  Shaw, 

2 

23 

29 

52 

16 

18 

34 

18 

65 

14 

40 

54 

Sherwiu    .  .  . 

2 

30 

27 

57 

24 

19 

43 

14 

76 

11 

37 

48 

Shurtleff   .  .  . 

2 

31 

29 

60 

27 

23 

50 

10 

83 

19 

25 

44 

Thos.  N.  Hart . 

3 

51 

28 

79 

40 

21 

61 

18 

77 

26 

46 

72 

Tileston    .  .  . 

2 

27 

35 

62 

20 

26 

46 

16 

74 

22 

39 

61 

Warren  .... 

1 

27 

21 

48 

18 

13 

31 

17 

65 

31 

24 

55 

Washington 
Allston  .  .  . 

2 

30 

29 

59 

20 

18 

38 

21 

64 

1 

54 

55 

4 

67 

59 

126 

53 

45 

98 

28 

77 

25 

99 

124 

Winthrop  .  .  . 

3 

43 

41 

84 

31 

28 

59 

25 

70 

53 

31 

84 

Totals  .... 

186 

1,953 

2,035 

3,988 

1,455 

1,459 

2,914 

1,074 

73 

1,668 

2,278 

3,946 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  TRUANT 
OFFICERS. 


BOSTON: 
MUNICIPAL  PRINTING  OFFICE. 
1  8  9  8. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Sept.  13,  1898. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  be 
authorized  to  report  in  print. 

Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


REPORT 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Dec.  27,  1898. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on  Truant  Officers 
when  they  were  authorized  in  September  last  to  report  in 
print,  to  prepare  a  report  which  should  contain  a  summary 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislation  of  1898,  concerning  the 
employment  of  children  and  their  attendance  at  school,  and 
show  as  well  the  more  important  respects  in  which  it  dif- 
fered from  the  legislation  previously  in  force.  A  circular 
has  been  lately  issued,  however,  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  substantially  covering  this  ground,  which  will  be 
found  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  subject,  to  whom 
the  statutes  themselves  are  not  readily  accessible ;  the 
present  report  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  a  matter  in  the  same  connection,  the  importance  of  which 
the  committee  believe  requires  serious  and  immediate  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  city  government.  We  refer  to 
the  subject  of 

minors'  licenses. 

On  May  2,  1898,  the  following  order  was  passed  by  the 

Board  of  Aldermen: 

Ordered,  That  until  otherwise  ordered  by  this  Board  no  license 
shall  be  required  for  the  sale  of  newspapers  by  minors,  and  the  provis- 
ions of  chapter  2  of  the  Revised  Regulations  of  1892  are  hereby  sus- 
pended, so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  selling  of  newspapers. 

On  September  6  an  order  was  passed  "  providing  that  the 
suspension  of  said  regulation  (as  above)  shall  apply  only 
during  active  hostilities  in  the  present  war." 

The  attention  of  a  member  of  this  committee  was  called 
to  the  apparent  effect  on  the  moral  welfare  of  boys  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  unrestricted  opportunity  and  an 
inquiry,  relative  to  it,  was  made  of  Mr.  Webster,  master  of 
the  Eliot  School,  who  reported  that  he  was  of  the  opinion 
"  that  the  epidemic  of  juvenile  crime  prevailing  for  the  past 
few  months  in  this  district  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the 
order  passed  last  May  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  whereby 
minors  were   allowed    without  restriction  to  sell  papers. 
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During  my  experience  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years 
in  this  school  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  so  many 
cases  of  theft,  burglary  and  pocket-picking  by  pupils  of  the 
school  occurred  as  have  come  to  my  notice  during  the  past 
few  months." 

These  statements  seemed  to  make  it  advisable  to  make  a 
more  careful  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  Minors'  Licenses  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  question, 
the  regulations  governing  Minors'  Licenses,  and  the  terms 
under  which  such  licenses  are  issued,  together  with  the  blank 
application,  are  given  in  full,  such  parts  which  it  is  desired 
to  call  special  attention  to  being  italicised. 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


REVISED  REGULATIONS  OF  1892. 


Chapter  2.    Minors'  Licenses. 

Section  1.  No  minor  shall,  in  any  street  or  public  place  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  work  as  a  bootblack,  or  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  fruits, 
provisions,  live  animals,  brooms,  agricultural  implements,  fuel,  news- 
papers, books,  pamphlets,  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  product  of  his  own  labor  or  the  labor  of  his  family,  unless  he  has 
a  minor's  license,  granted  to  him  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  said 
city,  and  issued  to  him  by  the  clerk  of  committees  of  said  city,  for  so 
working,  or  for  so  selling  said  articles,  nor  unless  he  complies  with  the 
terms  of  said  license. 

Sect.  2.  The  clerk  of  committees  of  the  City  of  Boston  shall  receive 
the  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  minor,  or  of  any  respon- 
sible citizen  of  Boston  for  a  license  for  such  minor  to  work  as  a  boot- 
black, or  to  sell  any  or  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  if  the  minor  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age  such  application 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  principal  of  one  of  the  public 
schools,  or  of  some  regularly  established  school  in  the  City  of  Boston,  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  on  licenses  of  said  city,  that  such  minor  is  an 
attendant  at  such  school,  and  said  clerk  shall,  when  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men pass  an  order  to  that  effect,  issue  a  minor's  license  and  badge  to 
such  minor  to  go  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and 
on  the  sidewalks  in  said  city  to  sell  newspapers,  and  to  work  as  a  boot- 
black, or  in  the  streets  and  other  public  places  in  said  city  to  sell  any 
or  all  of  the  other  articles  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sect.  3.  Every  such  license  granted  to  a  minor  shall  be  issued  and 
accepted  on  the  condition  that  the  minor  shall  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing terms,  to  be  inserted  in  the  license,  and  if  any  minor  violates  any  of 
said  terms  his  license  and  badge  shall  be  taken  away,  and  he  shall  be  fined. 
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Terms  of  Minors'  Licenses. 

The  minor  shall  conform  to  the  statutes,  the  ordinances  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  said  city;  shall, 
so  long  as  he  continues  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  attend  during 
every  session  thereof  one  of  the  public  schools,  or  some  regularly  estab- 
lished school  in  the  City  of  Boston  approved  by  the  committee  on  licenses 
of  said  city;  shall  surrender  his  license  and  badge  to  the  clerk  of  com- 
mittees of  said  city,  when  notified  that  his  license  has  been  revoked  ; 
shall  not  transfer  or  lend  his  license  or  badge,  nor  furnish  any  unlicensed 
minor  with  newspapers  or  other  articles  to  sell ;  shall  not  sell  newspapers 
in  or  on  a  street  car  or  any  part  of  a  street  other  than  the  sidewalk ; 
shall  not  work  as  a  bootblack,  or  sell  newspapers  unless  he  is  over  ten 
years  of  age  ;  shall  not  sell  any  other  article  than  newspapers  unless  he 
is  over  twelve  years  of  age;  shall  not  at  any  time  while  engaged  in 
working  as  a  bootblack,  or  selling  articles  in  public  places,  congregate 
with  other  persons,  nor  make  any  unnecessary  noise,  nor  in  any  way 
disturb  or  annoy  persons  as  they  pass,  nor  occupy  any  stand  with  any 
other  person,  nor  allow  any  unlicensed  minor  to  assist  or  accompany  him, 
nor  allow  idle  persons  to  assemble  or  congregate  around  him,  or  around 
any  stand  occupied  by  him,  nor  so  work  or  sell  in  any  other  place  than 
that  specified  in  his  license,  when  a  place  is  so  specified,  nor  at  any  time 
while  so  working  or  selling,  fail  to  wear  conspicuously  in  sight  the  badge 
furnished  to  him  by  said  clerk  of  committees,  nor  fail  to  exhibit  his 
license  to  any  police  or  other  officer  of  said  city,  if  requested  by  him  so 
to  do, 

Form  of  Application. 


Boston,  189 

To  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Mr  

Residence,  No  Street, 

hereby  applies  for  a  License,  to  

For  

age,  years, 

Residence,  No.   Street. 

The  said  


promising  faithfully  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his 
License,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
relation  to  licensed  minors. 

Attends   School, 

Teacher,  

Record,  

Signature  of  Applicant, 

.(Signature  of  Principal,) 
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It  will  be  noted  that  "  if  the  minor  is  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  .  .  .  . 
that  such  minor  is  an  attendant  at  such  school." 

If  the  request  of  the  applicant  be  granted  he  receives  a 
badge  with  his  license.  "  If  any  minor  violates  any  of  said 
terms  his  license  and  badge  shall  be  taken  away,  and  he 
shall  be  fined."    Note  some  of  the  terms : 

He  shall,  so  long  as  he  continues  under  fourteen  years, 
attend  during  every  session  thereof  one  of  the  public 
schools    .    .  . 

He  shall  not  transfer  or  lend  his  badge. 

He  shall  not  furnish  any  unlicensed  minor  with  news- 
papers or  other  articles  to  sell. 

He  shall  not  allow  any  unlicensed  minor  to  assist  or 
accompany  him. 

He  shall  not  at  any  time  while  so  working  or  selling  fail 
to  wear  conspicuously  in  sight  the  badge  furnished  him. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  is  full  and  explicit,  and  it 
would  seem  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  it 
as  "  any  police  or  other  officer  of  said  city  "  is  authorized  to 
request  that  licenses  shall  be  shown. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  law  is  complied 
with  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools  the  Superintendent 
sent  out  the  following  questionnaire  to  the  principals  of 
Grammar  Schools  where  boys  attend. 

Superintendent's  Circular, 
NO.  63,  OF  1898. 

Information  Concerning  Certain  Minors. 

Boston  Public  Schools, 

Superintendent's  Office, 

November  11,  1898. 

To  the  Principals  of  Districts  : 

(1.)  Will  you  please  ascertain  and  report  to  me  how  many  boys  in 
your  district  hold  minors1  licenses,  authorizing  them  to  work  as  a 
bootblack,  or  to  sell  newspapers,  or  to  sell  any  other  articles,  on  the 
streets  and  public  places  of  this  city? 

(2.)    How  many  of  these  boys  are  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years? 

(3.)    Do  all  boys  holding  minors1  licenses  attend  school  regularly? 

(4.)  If  in  any  case,  or  cases,  attendance  at  school  is  irregular,  or 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  following  of  any  of  the  occupations 
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under  license,  please  report  to  me  the  name,  or  names,  and  residences 
of  such  boy,  or  boys. 

(5.)  Are  there  any  boys  in  your  district  under  ten  (10)  years  of  age 
who  sell  newspapers?    If  so,  how  many? 

(6.)  Are  there  any  boys  in  your  district  who  work  as  bootblacks, 
sell  newspapers,  or  other  articles,  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
this  city  without  licenses?    If  so,  how  many? 

The  facts  which  will  be  made  known  by  your  answers  to  the  fore- 
going questions  are  needed  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  on 
Truant  Officers,  and  the  favor  of  an  early  reply  is  requested. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Edwin  P.  Seaver, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  replies  received  from 
the  masters  of  forty-six  grammar  schools  in  response  to  this 
circular : 

(1.)  Holders  of  minors'  licenses  ....  1,489 
(2.)  Under  fourteen  years  of  age  ....  967 
(5.)  Under  ten  years  of  age  .  .  .  .  .212 
(6.)    Bootblacks  and  newsboys  without  a  license    .  945 

Startling  as  it  is  to  find  that  945  boys,  212  of  whom  are 
under  ten  years  of  age,  are  engaged  as  bootblacks  and  news- 
boys without  a  license,  yet,  if  the  question,  "  How  many 
of  these  licenses  are  valid?  "  that  is,  issued  within  the  year, 
had  been  added  to  the  circular,  it  would  have  been  found 
that  many  more  than  945  boys  are  so  engaged.  The  answer 
to  this  question  with  regard  to  the  number  of  valid  licenses 
by  one  school  alone  swells  the  number  of  boys  in  school  who 
are  working  as  bootblacks  and  newsboys  without  a  license 
from  945  to  1,023,  as  shown  by  the  following  reply  from 
Mr.  Webster,  master  of  the  Eliot  School : 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  permit  me  to  say  that  my  canvass  shows, 
that  of  the  boys  now  attending  school,  375  are  engaged  in  paper-selling 
and  bootblacking,  and  of  this  number  only  253  have  a  license.  Further 
investigation  shows  that  not  more  than  seventy-five  licenses  are  valid; 
that  is,  not  more  than  that  number  have  been  issued  during  the  past 
year;  the  balance  were  issued  two,  three  or  more  years  ago,  and  have 
not  been  called  in  or  renewed. 

Is  it  not  a  poor  way  to  teach  that  law  should  be  respected, 
when  the  city,  charged  with  their  education,  allows  more  than 
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half  of  the  boys  of  school  age,  engaged  as  newsboys  or 
bootblacks,  to  violate,  without  hindrance,  its  own  law  reg- 
ulating these  occupations  ? 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  regulation 
governing  the  granting  of  licenses  to  give  certain  super- 
vision of  boys  receiving  licenses  to  the  masters  and  teachers 
of  the  schools  where  they  attend.  The  application  for  a 
license  must  contain  the  name  of  the  school  where  the  boy 
attends,  the  name  of  the  teacher,  and  a  "  Record."  It  is  re- 
quired that  "such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  the  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  .  .  . 
that  such  minor  is  an  attendant  at  such  school,"  and  further, 
that  the  license  shall  be  revoked  if  the  terms  thereof  are  not 
complied  with.  Some  of  these  conditions  assuredly  are  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  report  to  make  an  extended  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  occupations  permitted  by  license  to  minors  of 
school  age  upon  their  morals  or  school-work ;  for  it  is  felt 
that  such  study  cannot  be  fairly  pursued,  and  that  the  effect 
of  occupation  cannot  be  fairly  ascertained,  so  long  as  matters 
are  complicated  by  the  practical  absence  of  all  regulation. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  number  of  boys 
are  injured  in  their  school-work,  or  are  made  bad  morally,  by 
allowing  them  to  engage  as  bootblacks  or  newsboys,  it  be- 
comes the  concern  of  those  having  their  education  in  charge 
to  scrutinize  more  carefully  the  conditions  under  which  such 
permits  are  granted. 

Attention  is  called,  however,  to  the  alarming  increase  of 
gambling  by  newsboys.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  sight  to  see 
groups  of  them  in  alleys  and  side  streets  engaged  in  "shooting 
craps."  The  money  they  make  by  selling  papers  or  blacking 
boots  furnishes  the  resources  of  the  "bank."  The  effect  on 
their  school  work  is  indicated  by  reports  from  two  of  the 
masters. 

Mr.  King,  master  of  the  Minot  School,  writes : 

I  hardly  think  that  school  attendance  or  work  is  interfered  with,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  all  the  boys  holding  licenses  are  below  the  middle  of 
their  respective  classes. 
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Mr.  Gibson,  master  of  the  Agassiz  School,  writes: 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  regarding  boys  that  sell  papers  on  the  street  or 
have  regular  1 '  paper  routes.11  More  than  half  of  them  are  worth  almost 
nothing  in  school,  after  they  begin  selling  or  carrying  papers.  It  is 
frequently  the  beginning  of  truancy  and  troublesome  conduct  in  school. 
Two  have  acknowledged  as  much  to  me  within  a  week.  Also,  the  phys- 
ical health  and  strength  of  some  of  them  are  injured,  especially  of 
those  that  have  "news  routes.11  They  come  into  school  to  rest  from 
their  labors,  in  no  condition  for  good,  hard  school  work. 

A  strong,  even  persistent,  effort  was  made  some  years  ago 
to  have  this  regulation  enforced,  but  with  little  or  no  result. 
True,  the  "  police  or  other  officers  "  of  the  city  are  author- 
ized to  enforce  it ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  them  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  enforcement  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  provided  that  the  badge,  given  with  the  license,  shall 
be  worn  "conspicuously  in  sight,"  as  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  wearer  of  such  badge  has  the  proper  license.  The 
same  shape  and  style  of  badge  has  been  given  out  for  years, 
until  there  are,  as  variously  estimated,  from  three  to  five 
thousand  of  them  in  circulation  to-day,  so  that  a  badge 
has  come  to  be  but  the  flimsiest  evidence  that  the  owner  of 
it  has  a  license,  and  the  police  know  it.  When  the  badge 
becomes  valid  evidence  that  its  possessor  has  a  license  behind 
it  then  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  enforcing  the  law. 

The  remedy  is  simple :  change  the  style  of  badge  every 
year.  Let  it  bear  some  distinctive  mark  to  identify  the 
occupation,  as  for  newsboy,  or  UB  "  for  bootblack,  to- 

gether with  the  year  of  issue  and  number  of  license.  Let 
this  be  done,  and  the  regulations  governing  the  issue  of 
licenses  to  boys  of  school  age  will  cease  to  be  a  dead  letter. 

The  "  Curfew  Bell "  may  not  be  advisable  in  congested 
centres  of  great  cities,  but  it  is  possible  to  say  that  boys  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ought  not  to  be  allowed  by 
"license  "  to  ply  their  trade  until  the  late  hours  of  the  night, 
and  thereby  unfit  themselves  for  their  work  in  school  the 
next  day.  So  intimately  is  the  work  in  the  public  school 
connected  with  the  issuing  of  licenses  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  these  licenses  should  not  be  under  the 
control  of  the  School  Board,  in  order  that  they  may  keep  a 
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careful  watch  over  the  holders  of  them  and  safeguard  them 
from  any  danger  which  these  licenses  may  involve.  The 
School  Board  issues  "  working  certificates,"  why  not  minors' 
licenses,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  children  of  school  age  ? 
The  usual  statistics  follow : 

STATISTICS. 

Number  of  cases  investigated  by  the  several  officers 


during  the  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1898         .       .  22,256 

Found  to  be  truants   6,700 

Complained  of  as  incorrigible       .        .       .        .  270 

Put  on  probation  .......  86 

Sentenced     .       .       .       .       .       .       .  .184 

Transfer  cards  investigated    .....  6,725 

New  pupils  put  into  school    .       .       .       .       .  448 

Neglected  children  placed  in  home        ...  7 

Stubborn  children  complained  of    ...  3 

Stubborn  children  sentenced  to  the  Lyman  School  .  3 

Complained  of  for  breaking  and  entering       .        .  8 

Put  on  probation  .......  6 

Sentenced     ........  2 

Disturbing  school  .......  1 

Sentenced     ........  1 

Larceny        ........  1 

Sentenced     ........  1 


SAMUEL  F.  HUBBARD,  Chairman. 

james  a.  Mcdonald, 
william  h.  bowdlear, 
frank  e.  bateman, 
charles  l.  burrill, 

Committee  on  Truant  Officers. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HORACE  MANN 

SCHOOL 


BOSTON: 
MUNICIPAL   PRINTING  OFFICE. 
1  89  8. 


REPORT. 


The  Committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School  present  their 
annual  report  as  follows  : 

The  last  school  year  began  September  7,  1897,  with  one 
hundred  pupils,  —  forty-nine  boys  and  fifty-one  girls.  During 
the  year  sixteen  pupils  were  admitted;  five  former  pupils 
readmitted,  and  seven  left  the  school,  making  the  number  at 
the  close,  in  June,  1898,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  —  fifty- 
five  boys  and  fifty-nine  girls. 

The  committee  record,  with  much  pleasure,  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  on  June  27,  four  pupils  were  grad- 
uated. The  class  showed  results  of  careful  training,  and  the 
general  proficiency  of  all  of  the  pupils  was  evident.  They 
were  presented  with  the  regular  diplomas  from  the  Boston 
School  Board. 

The  sewing  classes  have  made  their  work  fully  as  satis- 
factory, in  material  results,  as  in  past  years.  The  pupils 
have  shown  marked  interest  through  constant  application 
and  by  doing  all  the  work  required.  Thirty-six  girls  have 
received  instruction.  Last  February  the  classes  were  per- 
mitted to  examine  sewing  done  in  the  schools  of  several 
foreign  cities.  The  girls  displayed  both  intelligence  and 
taste  in  the  criticisms  they  made  upon  the  work  exhibited. 

The  sloyd  department  keeps  up  its  usual  interest  and  high 
standard  of  work.  The  number  of  pupils  in  wood-working 
was  a  few  more  than  last  year,  each  class  numbering  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen.  The  instruction  was  similar  to  that  of 
past  years,  but  enriched  by  a  greater  variety  of  models. 
These  were  selected  by  the  instructor  of  sloyd  from  the 
manual  training  schools  of  Europe,  while  abroad  in  1897. 
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To  prepare  the  classes  for  wood- working  an  elementary 
system  in  paper  and  cardboard  was  adopted.  The  models  of 
the  first  year  are  of  paper,  of  the  other  two  years  of  card- 
board. The  exercises  include  cutting  with  scissors,  folding, 
pasting,  cutting  with  knife,  half  cutting,  binding,  covering 
and  lining,  besides  the  Work  of  mechanical  drawing. 

Lessons  in  typesetting  and  presswork  were  begun  in 
January.  There  were  thirty-two  pupils  in  three  classes  — 
one  for  each  of  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  Some  excellent  work  was  done  by  the  pupils. 
Many  of  the  elementary  language  lesson  papers,  which  must 
be  specially  prepared  for  the  primary  grades  were,  by  means 
of  this  department  of  the  school,  given  to  the  children  in 
printed  form.  This  branch  of  manual  training  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  education  of  the  children,  as  well  as  a  practical 
means  of  self-help,  and  we  ask  that  it  may  continue  to 
receive  the  support  it  merits. 

In  October  two  classes  of  girls  and  one  of  boys  were 
formed  for  instruction  in  cookery,  and  continued  to  meet 
once  each  week,  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The 
course  was  practically  the  same  as  in  the  other  schools  of  the 
city.  The  pupils  were  greatly  interested  and  made  com- 
mendable progress.  The  results  were  as  satisfactory  as  those 
reached  by  hearing  children.  The  work  of  the  boys  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  girls.  They  showed  an  unusual  aptitude 
for  the  study,  and  their  interest  was  constant.  It  is  certain 
that  many  of  the  boys,  with  further  training,  can  fit  them- 
selves for  great  usefulness  in  their  homes,  and  become,  by 
their  knowledge  of  cookery  and  housework,  skilful  wage- 
earners. 

During  January  and  February  lessons  in  drawing  were 
given  to  four  classes,  each  of  which  received  weekly  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject.  The  purpose  of  the  method  pursued  is 
the  development  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  the  power 
to  create  it  in  simple  ways.  Nearly  all  of  the  work  was 
original  design.    The  subjects  were  problems  in  form,  and 
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decoration  of  vases  and  bowls,  mosaic  patterns,  placing  plant 
forms  within  a  given  area,  and  pose  drawing.  Very  good 
results  were  obtained,  and  the  pupils  were  much  interested 
in  the  lessons.  The  instruction  to  one  class  was  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  extensive  exhibit  from  the  various  branches  of  the 
manual  training  department  of  the  school  was  sent  to  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  early  part  of  last  July.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  pupils'  work  in  wood,  paper,  and  cardboard 
models,  sewing,  typesetting,  and  cookery. 

The  committee  gratefully  acknowledge  the  generous  offer 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  to  furnish  printed  copies  of 
lessons  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  school.  The  aid 
thus  given  to  the  work  in  history,  geography,  and  language, 
has  been  of  great  value. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Miss  Louise  Brooks,  of  West 
Medford,  for  the  gift  of  a  Christmas  tree  to  the  pupils  of 
Grade  I. 

On  the  tenth  of  last  November  the  committee  received, 
with  appropriate  exercises,  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Francis  Green,  the  first  man  in  this  country  to  advocate 
the  "  oral  method  "  of  instruction  for  the  deaf.  This  tablet 
was  presented  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  by  the  Boston 
Parents'  Education  Association  for  Deaf  Children.  Francis 
Green,  as  a  native  of  Boston,  and  as  a  pioneer  of  this  im- 
portant" system  is  thus  rightly  honored.  It  is  fitting  that  his 
name  should  be  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  the  school  now 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  his  cherished  theory,  and 
from  the  hands  of  a  grateful  posterity.  Among  the  speakers 
on  this  occasion  were  E.  W.  E.  Thompson,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Boston  Parents'  Education  Association,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  Hon.  Frank  Sanborn,  Professor  Currier, 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Green,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
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account  of  the  life  of  his  kinsman,  Francis  Green,  which  is 
appended  to  this  report. 

The  committee  recognize  with  great  gratification  the  posi- 
tive advantages  to  the  school  from  being  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Directors  of  such  specialties  as  Physical  Train- 
ing, Drawing,  and  Cookery.  The  scope  of  the  school  is,  in 
this  respect,  becoming  wider  and  richer,  as  the  years  of  its 
beneficent  work  increase. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  desire  to  express  our  entire  sat- 
isfaction with  the  present  condition  of  the  school.  Its  work 
is  thorough,  and  its  aims  are  for  what  is  highest  and  best  in 
education.  It  proves,  by  concrete  facts,  that  deaf  children 
should  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  our  public  schools  with 
those  who  hear:  This  is  no  longer  a  debatable  theory. 
Hearing  children  have  no  advantages  in  modern  education 
that  may  not  be  utilized  by  those  who  do  not  hear.  There 
are  no  studies  which  time,  patience  and  skill  will  not  unfold 
to  the  deaf ;  for  these  are  the  essential  factors  in  the  best 
results  in  all  of  our  schools.  For  similar  results  by  the 
same  essential  conditions  the  teachers  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  are  unswervingly  pledged. 

E.  C.  KELLER,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  FLEISCHER. 
FRANK  E.  BATEMAN. 
EMILY  A.  FIFIELD. 
J.  CARLTON  NICHOLS. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.   SAMUEL    A.    GREEN   AT  THE 
HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL  FOR  THE    DEAF,  NO- 


On  this  occasion,  as  a  representative  of  the  family,  I  have 
been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  Francis  Green,  in  whose 
memory  the  bronze  tablet,  to-day  for  the  first  time,  is  exposed  to 
public  view.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  all  persons  interested  in 
the  subject,  that  he  was  the  earliest  American  advocate  in  behalf 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf ;  and  the  present  exercises  are  in- 
tended to  commemorate  his  labors  as  a  pioneer  in  this  branch  of 
instruction.  Under  these  circumstances  a  simple  narration  of  cer- 
tain events  in  his  life  may  be  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of 
the  occasion,  and  a  short  account  of  his  philanthropic  work  may 
be  worthy  of  passing  notice. 

Francis  Green  belonged  to  an  old  New  England  family,  being 
a  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  from  Percival  and  Ellen 
Green,  who  sailed  from  London  for  these  shores  in  the  spring  of 
1635,  and  were  living  at  Cambridge  during  the  next  year.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret  (Pierce)  Green 
of  Boston,  where  he  was  born  on  August  21,  1742  ;  and  a  grand- 
son of  the  Reverend  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Gerrish)  Green  of 
Salem  Village,  now  Danvers.  His  great  grandparents  were 
John  and  Ruth  (Michelson)  Green  of  Cambridge ;  and  his  great 
grandfather  was  an  only  son  of  Percival  and  Ellen  Green  of  that 
town,  and  was  Marshal-General  of  the  Colony,  following  his 
father-in-law,  Edward  Michelson,  in  the  office. 

Fortunately  for  our  purposes,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Green  wrote  out  some  of  the  main  incidents  of  his  career, 
telling  how  he  became  interested  in  the  deaf,  and  what  he  had 
done  by  the  aid  of  his  pen  toward  their  education,  and  also  giv- 
ing a  sketch  of  his  family  for  several  preceding  generations.  This 
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account  he  entitled  :  "  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Anecdotes 
of  the  Green  Family,  Deduced  from  the  First  American  Generation 
by  Francis  Green  for  his  Children's  Information,  1806." 

Many  years  ago  the  original  manuscript  was  placed  temporarily 
in  the  hands  of  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Joshua  Green  of  Groton, 
who  copied  it  for  the  use  of  his  branch  of  the  family.  Without 
doubt  it  was  indirectly  through  the  copy  then  made  that  the  author- 
ship of  "  Vox  Oculis  Subjecta  "  —  a  work  well-known  to  scholars 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  —  was  first  recognized  and 
identified.  The  simple  fact  was  previously  known  that  the  writer 
of  the  book  was  an  American,  and  that  his  name  was  Green,  but 
nothing  more. 

Taking  some  interest  in  the  manuscript  myself,  and  thinking 
that  the  statements  there  recorded  might  be  also  of  interest  to 
others,  I  made  a  short  abstract  of  the  account,  and  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  editor  of  "The  Gallaudet  Guide,"  a  monthly  news- 
paper, then  published  in  Court  square,  and  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  deaf.  The  article  was  printed  in  the  number  for  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  and  —  as  I  had  hoped,  but  hardly  expected  —  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  two  or  three  persons,  who  cared  enough 
about  the  matter  to  write  to  me  for  further  facts  concerning  Mr. 
Green's  history.  Among  these  correspondents  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Porter  of  Hartford,  at  that  time  the  editor  of  the  "American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  "  (Hartford),  who  is  still  living 
at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  ninety  years.  In  a  letter  from 
him,  dated  December  27,  1860,  he  wrote,  asking  for  more  details, 
and  also  expressing  his  deep  interest  in  the  subject.  At  his 
request  I  prepared  another  paper,  entitled  "/The  Earliest  Advo- 
cate of  the  Education  of  Deaf -Mutes  in  America,"  which  appeared 
in  the  "  American  Annals  "  for  March,  1861.  In  the  main  this 
account  was  an  amplification  of  the  other  one  that  had  been 
printed  previously  in  "The  Gallaudet  Guide."  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  —  and  I  can  give  Mr.  Porter  as  authority  for 
the  assertion  —  that  through  these  two  articles  the  authorship  of 
"  Vox  Oculis  Subjecta"  became  definitely  known  to  scholars  who 
were  studying  this  special  branch  of  learning. 

As  a  boy,  young  Green  received  his  education  partly  in  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  and  partly  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  from 
which  he  was  admitted  into  Harvard  College  during  the  summer 
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of  1756.  His  collegiate  course  there,  however,  was  but  a  partial 
one,  as  circumstances  beyond  bis  control  compel  led  him  to  leave 
Cambridge  at  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year,  though  he  was 
allowed  to  take  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  his  class  in  1760,  a  favor 
granted  only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  The  year 
before  his  entrance  at  college  his  father  had  procured  for  him  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  Fortieth  Regiment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  have  leave  of  absence  from  the  army 
until  he  had  completed  his  four- year's  course.  In  1757,  on 
account  of  the  war  with  France,  orders  came  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief that  all  officers,  without  regard  to  rank,  should 
join  their  respective  commands.  On  the  reception  of  this  news, 
Green  repaired  immediately  to  his  regiment  in  Halifax,  witli  the 
expectation  that  his  leave  of  absence  would  be  renewed ;  but  in 
this  he  was  mistaken.  From  his  father,  who  was  Secretary  to 
Gen.  William  Pepperrell,  commander  of  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg  in  1745,  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  fancy  for  military 
life.  He  now  made  up  his  mind  to  join  his  lot  with  that  of  the 
army ;  and  in  this  branch  of  service  he  remained  for  nine  years, 
selling  out  his  commission  in  1766,  at  which  time  he  held  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  During  these  early  years  of  his  life  he  was 
stationed  at  different  places  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and  saw 
some  active  service  in  the  West  Indies. 

After  leaving  the  army  he  took  up  mercantile  pursuits  in  his 
native  town,  but  during  the  political  troubles,  then  breeding 
here,  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Crown,  and  in  March,  1776, 
he  left  Boston  on  its  evacuation  by  the  British,  and  sailed  away 
with  the  fleet.  For  a  while  he  lived  in  Halifax,  and  for  some 
time  afterward  in  "ew  York,  until  1780,  when  he  took  his  de- 
parture for. England,  where  he  remained  for  four  years  longer. 
While  abroad,  he  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  cause  of  the 
deaf,  and  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  the  same  work  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  under  the  title  of  u  Vox 
Oculis  Subjecta"  Returning  to  America  in  1784,  for  some  years 
he  made  his  home  at  Preston,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  June,  17(.>7, 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Medford,  where  he  lived  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  April  21,  1809. 

During  these  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  sometimes  under  his 
own  signature,  and  at  other  times  under  that  of  "Philocophos," 
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he  wrote  much  for  the  newspapers,  particularly  for  the  "  New 
England  Palladium  "  (Boston),  on  his  favorite  topic  ;  and  he  also 
made  translations  from  the  French  on  the  same  subject,  which 
were  likewise  printed  in  the  "Palladium."  These  various  produc- 
tions from  his  pen  served  to  call  public  attention  to  a  matter  that 
lay  near  and  dear  to  his  heart,  and  without  doubt  they  stimulated 
a  sentiment  which  to-day  is  felt  throughout  the  land.  It  seems 
almost  a  suggestion  of  fate  that  the  "  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for 
Little  Children  who  cannot  Hear,"  organized  less  than  ten  years 
ago,  should  have  been  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr. 
Green's  dwelling  place,  in  a  city  which,  through  his  writings,  is 
so  full  of  early  associations  with  this  interesting  class  of  boys 
and  girls. 

Francis  Green  was  married,  first,  on  October  18,  1769,  to  his 
cousin  Susanna,  youngest  child  of  Joseph  and  Anna  (Pierce) 
Green  of  Boston,  who  died  on  November  10,  1775.  His  mother 
and  her  mother  were  sisters,  and  his  father  and  her  father  were 
brothers,  thus  forming  a  double  cousinship  between  himself  and 
his  wife.  By  this  union  there  were  five  children,  of  whom  one 
boy  was  deaf ;  and  through  this  son  the  father  became  interested 
in  the  class  of  children,  which  makes  him  the  subject  of  these 
exercises  this  afternoon.  He  was  married,  secondly,  on  May  19, 
1785,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  (Seymour) 
Mathews  of  New  York.  Her  father  was  Mayor  of  that  city 
during  several  years  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  By  this 
second  marriage  there  were  six  children. 
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EXTRACT   FROM    PUBLIC    STATUTES    OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS,   CHAPTER  41. 

Sect.  15.  Every  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  when  aided  by  a  grant  of  money  from  the 
state  treasury,  shall  annually  make  to  the  board  [State  Board  of 
Education]  such  a  report  as  is  required  by  sections  sixteen  and 
seventeen  of  chapter  seventy-nine,  of  other  private  institutions  so 
aided. 

Sect.  17.  The  board  [State  Board  of  Education]  shall  direct 
and  supervise  the  education  of  all  such  pupils,  and  shall  set  forth 
in  its  annual  report  the  number  of  pupils  so  instructed,  the  cost 
of  their  instruction  and  support,  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  commonwealth  therefor  has  been  expended, 
and  such  other  information  as  it  deems  important  to  be  laid 
before  the  general  court. 


EXTRACT   FROM    CHAPTER    239    OF   THE  ACTS  OF 

1888. 

AN  ACT  TO   PROVIDE   FOR  THE  FREE    INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES 
OR  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Sect.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects 
for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any 
pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northampton, 
or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school 
for  deaf-mutes  in  the  commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians 
may  prefer  ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  lie  may  make 
at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealth  such  provision  for  the  care 
and  education  of  children,  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as 
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he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  conferred  by  this  act,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on 
account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
such  children  ;  no  such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institu- 
tions or  schools  except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities 
thereof,  or  of  the  governor;  and  the  sums  necessary  for  the 
instruction  and  support  of  such  pupils  in  such  institutions  or 
schools,  including  all  travelling  expenses  of  such  pupils  attending 
such  institutions  or  schools,  whether  daily  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  commonwealth :  provided,  however,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment 
of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sums  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  such  pupils. 


EXTRACT  FROM  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  PERTAINING  TO  THE  HOR- 
ACE MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Sect.  158.  The  instructors  for  this  school  shall  be  a  princi- 
pal, an  assistant  principal,  and  assistants.  Besides  the  principal, 
one  instructor  shall  be  allowed  for  every  ten  pupils,  and  an  excess 
of  five  pupils  shall  entitle  the  school  to  an  additional  instructor. 

Sect.  298.  This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as 
a  day  school  for  deaf  children,  to  whom  it  may  be  accessible. 

Sect.  300.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary 
English  education,  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must  first 
impart  to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes  the  meaning  and  use  of 
ordinary  language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  of  its  pupils  to  speak, 
and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  from  their  lips.  The  General 
Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools,  Chapter  XVI.,  so  far  as 
applicable,  are  to  be  enforced  in  this  school. 

Sect.  301.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  diploma. 

Sect.  302.  The  sessions  of  this  school  shall  begin  at  9  A.M. 
and  close  at  2  P.M.,  on  every  week  day  except  Saturday,  when 
there  shall  be  no  session. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Any  deaf  child  over  five  years  of  age,  not  mentally  nor  phys- 
ically disqualified,  is  entitled  to  admission.  No  pupil  will  be 
admitted  without  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  signed  by  a  phy- 
sician. 

Parents  or  guardians  desiring  the  admission  of  children  as 
State  pupils  can  obtain  the  blank  form  of  application,  and  other 
instructions,  at  the  school,  No.  178  Newbury  street,  or  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Children  from  other  States  will  be  received,  subject  to  the 
above  conditions,  on  the  payment  of  tuition,  or  upon  warrants 
from  the  executives  of  such  States. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  ends  during  the  week  preceding  the 
fourth  of  July,  but  pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time. 

Communications  and  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  No.  178  Newbury  street,  Boston. 
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Section  8,  chapter  48,  of  the  Public  Statutes  pro- 
vides that  "  the  School  Committee  shall  annually  make 
a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several  public 
schools,  which  report  shall  contain  such  statements  and 
suggestions  in  relation  to  the  schools,  as  the  commit- 
tee deem  necessary  or  proper  to  promote  the  interests 
thereof."  In  compliance  therewith,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board,  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  the  annual  report  of  the  School 
Committee  for  the  year  1898,  respectfully  submit  the 
following : 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  public-school  system  of  Boston  comprises 1  one 
Normal  School,  two  Latin  Schools  (one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls),  eight  High  Schools,  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School,  fifty-seven  Grammar  Schools,  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  Primary  classes,  sixty-nine  Kinder- 
gartens, one  School  for  the  Deaf,  an  Evening  High 
School  and  twelve  Evening  Elementary  Schools, 
five  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  a  special  school  on 
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Spectacle  Island,  twenty-four  Manual  Training  Schools, 
and  twenty-one  Schools  of  Cookery. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  the  public  schools  are  returned  to 
the  Superintendent  semi-annually  in  the  months  of 
January  and  June,  so  that  the  statistics  printed  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Board,  issued  usually  in  Decem- 
ber, are  for  the  year  ending  the  preceding  June. 
Those  given  below  are  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1898. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  five 

and  fifteen,  May  1,  1898    83,097 

Number  reported  as  attending  public  schools       .        .  63,493 
Number  reported  as  attending  private  schools      .       .  12,681 
Whole  number  of   different  pupils  registered  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  year  1898  :  boys,  43,672  ; 
girls,  41,648;  total   85,320 

REGULAR  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  School. 

Number  of  teachers  13 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .  .        .        .  279 

Average  attendance    .        .        .        .  .        .        .  270 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Number  of  schools     .......  11 

Number  of  teachers    .......  184 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ....  4,812 

Average  attendance    .......  4,545 

Grammar  Schools. 


Number  of  schools      .......  57 

Number  of  teachers    .......  889 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  36,888 
Average  attendance    .......  34,111 

Primary  Schools. 


Number  of  schools     .        .        .        .        .        .       .  552 

Number  of  teachers    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  555 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ....  29,032 

Average  attendance    .       .        .       .        .        .  .25,617 

Kindergartens. 

Number  of  schools     .......  68 

Number  of  teachers    .......  133 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .        .       .        .  3,926 

Average  attendance    .......  2,898 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS.1 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Number  of  teachers    .......  13 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .        .        .        .  Ill 

Average  attendance    .......  97 

Evening  Schools. 

Number  of  schools     .......  13 

Number  of  teachers    .        .        .       .        .       .       .  186 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ....  5,685 

Average  attendance    .       .        .       .       .       .  .3,835 

Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Number  of  schools      .......  5 

Number  of  teachers    .......  26 


1  There  are  twenty-four  Manual  Training  Schools  and  twenty-one 
Schools  of  Cookery,  but  as  the  pupils  of  the  regular  public  schools 
attend  them,  they  are  not  included  in  these  tables. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .        .        .        .  499 

Average  attendance    .......  374 

Spectacle  Island  School. 

Number  of  teachers    .......  1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ....  22 

Average  attendance    .......  19 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  schools : 

Regular   689 

Special    ........  20 

Number  of  teachers  : 

In  regular  schools    .        .        .        .        .        .  1,775 

In  special  schools     .        .        .        .        .        .  226 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  : 

In  regular  schools    ......  74,937 

In  special  schools     .        .        .       .        .        .  6,317 

Average  attendance : 

In  regular  schools    ......  67,441 

In  special  schools     ......  4,325 

EXPENDITURES. 

Earty  in  the  year  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
School  Committee  that  a  bill  was  pending  in  the 
Legislature,  the  passage  of  which  would  transfer  from 
the  City  Council  to  the  School  Committee  the  power 
to  make  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  and  for  the  repair  and  alteration  of  school 
buildings,  which  appropriations  should  bear  a  definite 
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relation  to  the  average  valuation  of  taxable  property 
in  the  city  as  ascertained  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 178  of  the  Acts  of  1885.  This  bill  also  made 
it  compulsory  upon  the  School  Committee  to  regu- 
late its  expenditures  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriations. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  22,  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  in  a  report  referring  to  this  bill  stated 
that  not  less  than  $2.80  on  a  thousand  of  the  average 
assessed  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  past  five  years 
would  be  needed  to  meet  the  net  running  expenses 
of  the  schools  for  the  present  financial  year,  $2.90 
for  the  financial  year  1899-1900,  after  which  $3.00 
at  least  would  be  required  for  subsequent  years.  The 
Legislature,  however,  saw  fit  to  fix  the  limit  of  expend- 
iture for  the  financial  year  ending  January  31,  1899, 
at  $2.80;  for  the  following  year  at  $2.85,  and  for 
subsequent  years  at  $2.90,  thus  largely  reducing  the 
estimated  amount  necessary  for  the  proper  support  of 
the  public  schools.  The  Act  referred  to  is  printed 
in  full  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report.  (See  page 
45.) 

Under  the  former  system  the  School  Committee  an- 
nually transmitted  to  the  City  Council  estimates  in 
detail  of  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  public  schools  for  the  ensuing  financial  year, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings.  The  amount  granted  by  the  City  Council, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Mayor,  was  usually 
considerably  less  than  that  stated  by  the  School 
Committee  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  support  of 
the  schools,  and  the  former  body  towards  the  close  of 
each  financial  year  upon  being  advised  by  the  School 
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Committee  of  the  need  of  additional  funds,  provided 
the  required  amount. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret,  however,  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  School  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  amount  necessary  for  the  proper  support  of  our 
schools,  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
and  your  committee  view  with  some  apprehension  the 
probable  necessity  for  retrenchment  in  directions  which 
will  bear  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  our  faith- 
ful and  efficient  corps  of  instructors. 

In  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  School  Committee 
at  the  meeting  of  May  24  passed  an  order  appropriat- 
ing the  sum  allowed  by  law,  namely  $2,700,589  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools  for  the  financial  year 
ending  January  31,  1899,  of  which  amount  $2,664,589 
was  included  by  the  Board  of  Assessors  in  the  total 
amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  the  balance  of 
$36,000  was  appropriated  from  the  estimated  income 
to  be  received  during  the  year.  The  average  valua- 
tion, which  formed  the  basis  for  computing  the  sum 
thus  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools  during  the  current  year,  was  $951,638,949,  of 
which  the  School  Committee  was  entitled  to  $2.80  on 
each  thousand  dollars.  The  Act  also  provides  that  of 
the  total  amount  authorized  not  less  than  twenty-five 
cents  upon  each  thousand  dollars  of  said  average  val- 
uation shall  be  expended  only  for  such  repairs  and 
alterations  upon  school  buildings  as  the  School  Com- 
mittee shall  order.  The  amount  required  to  be  de- 
voted to  such  purposes  during  the  current  year  is 
$2^7,909,  but  on  account  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
liberal  expenditures  in  this  direction,  the  minimum 
amount  stipulated  in  the  Act  was  increased  by  about 
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$12,000,  and  $250,000  appropriated  for  repairs  and 
alterations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made 
for  carrying  on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  furniture, 
repairs,  and  new  school-houses,  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Board,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  and 
nine  months  : 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expendi- 
tures. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Rcite  per 
Pupil. 

1876-77  .... 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78  .... 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79  .... 

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80  .... 

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81  .... 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54.712 

24  49 

1881-82  .... 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1882-83  .... 

1,413,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84  .... 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

1884-85  .... 

1,507,394  03 

39,048  26 

1,468,345  77 

59,706 

24  59 

1885-86  .... 

1,485,237  20 

31,213  34 

1,454,023  86 

61,259 

23  74 

1886-87  .... 

1,485,343  29 

33,388  28 

1,451,955  01 

62,259 

23  32 

1887-88  .... 

1,536,552  99 

37,092  81 

1,499,460  18 

62,226 

24  10 

1888-89  .... 

1,596,949  08 

39,585  52 

1,557,363  56 

64,584 

24  11 

1889-90  .... 

1,654,527  21 

39,912  30 

1,614,614  91 

66,003 

24  46 

1890-91  .... 

1,685,360  28 

41,209  06 

1,644,151  22 

67,022 

24  53 

1891-92  ) 

nine  months  |  * 

1,295,981  34 

30,757  31 

1,265,224  03 

67,696 

18  69 

1892-93  .... 

1,768,985  64 

37,578  66 

1,731,406  98 

68,970 

25  10 

1893-94  .... 

1,822,052  26 

40,709  13 

1,781,343  13 

71,495 

24  92 

1894-95  .... 

1,885,537  38 

38,604  35 

1,846,933  03 

73,603 

25  09 

1895-96  .... 

1,964,760  76 

39,181  66 

1,925,579  10 

74,666 

25  79 

1896-97  .... 

2,077,377  56 

39,500  83 

2,037,876  73 

78,167 

26  07 

1897-98  .... 

2,254,505  50 

42,287  16 

2,212,218  34 

81.63S 

■27  10 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  run- 
ning expenses,  exclusive  of  repairs,  were  $1.03  more 
per  pupil  than  for  the  previous  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  repairs  made 
and  furniture  provided  since  1876-77  : 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expendi- 
tures. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Kate  per 
Pupil. 

1870-77  .... 

$165,876 

72 

$165,876 

72 

50,308 

$3 

30 

1877-78  .... 

126,428 

35 

126,428 

35 

51,759 

2 

45 

1878-79  .... 

114,015 

32 

114,015 

32 

53,262 

2 

14 

1879-80  .... 

98,514 

84 

98,514 

84 

53,981 

1 

82 

1880-81  .... 

145,913 

55 

$205 

00 

145,708 

55 

54,712 

2 

66 

1881-82  .... 

178,008 

88 

247 

50 

177,761 

38 

56,638 

3 

19 

1882-83  .... 

189,350 

83 

231 

00 

189,119 

83 

57,554 

3 

29 

1883-84  .... 

186,852 

18 

300 

00 

186,552 

18 

58,788 

3 

17 

1884-85  .... 

198,059 

11 

626 

50 

197,532 

61 

59,706 

3 

31 

1885  86  ...  . 

188,435 

63 

137 

50 

188,298 

13 

61,259 

3 

07 

1886-87  .... 

171,032 

71 

295 

92 

170,733 

79 

62,259 

2 

74 

1887-88  .... 

243,107 

89 

221 

00 

242,886 

89 

62,226 

3 

90 

1888-89  .... 

251,736 

17 

153 

00 

251,583 

17 

64,584 

3 

90 

1889-90  .... 

262,208 

75 

850 

20 

261,358 

55 

66,003 

3 

96 

1890-91  .... 

263,860 

16 

208 

00 

263,652 

16 

67,022 

3 

94 

1891-92  .    .  ) 

nine  months  ( 

205,344 

27 

595 

50 

204,748 

77 

67,696 

3 

02 

1892-93  .... 

221,905 

53 

165 

00 

221,740 

53 

68,970 

3 

22 

1893-94  .... 

190,465 

06 

190,465 

06 

71,495 

2 

66 

1894  95  .... 

214,252 

47 

25 

00 

214,227 

47 

73,603 

2 

91 

1895-96  .... 

250,107 

13 

250,107 

13 

74,666 

3 

35 

1896-97  .... 

225,973 

76 

937 

68 

225,036 

08 

78,167 

2 

88 

1897  98  ...  . 

229,941 

27 

229,941 

27 

81,638 

2 

81 

The  foregoing  tables  include  all  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  schools,  and  form  the  basis  for 
computing  the  rate  per  pupil.  The  total  running 
expenses,  compared  with  those  for  1896-97,  show 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  ninety-six  cents  per  pupil. 
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SALARIES. 

In  1896  a  new  schedule  of  salaries  was  adopted, 
the  full  effect  of  which  will  not  be  attained  until 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  when  the  teachers 
who  were  paid  the  maximum  salaries  under  the  old 
schedule,  will  have  received  the  maximum  under  the 
new. 

In  order  to  show  to  some  extent,  the  increase  in 
school  expenses  occasioned  by  the  new  schedule  which 
went  into  effect  September  1,  1896,  the  following 
facts  are  presented : 

Salaries  paid  instructors  for  a  period 

of  two  years  from  September  1, 

1892,  to  September  1,  1894  .  .  $2,961,471  19 
Two  years  from  September  1,  1894, 

to  September  1,  1896  .  .  .  3,190,454  10 
Two  years  from  September  1,  1896, 

to  September  1,  1898   .       .       .  3,685,832  70 

The  increase  for  the  two  years  from  September  1, 
1894,  to  September  1,  1896,  as  compared  with  the 
two  years  previous,  under  the  old  salary  schedule, 
occasioned  by  the  natural  yearly  growth  of  the  schools, 
amounted  to  $228,982  91. 

The  increase  for  the  two  years  from  September  1, 
1896,  to  September  1,  1898,  as  compared  with  the 
two  years  previous,  under  the  new  schedule,  amounted 
to  $495,378  60;  showing  an  excess  of  $266,395  69, 
which  could  properly  be  charged  to  the  effects  of  the 
new  salary  schedule.  It  has  resulted  in  an  annual 
increase  in  expenses  of  about  $133,000  for  the  past 
two  years. 
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The  passage  of  chapter  400  of  the  Acts  of  1898, 
which  has  already  been  referred  to,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  large  saving  in  current  expenditures, 
as  was  shown  by  a  report  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Account^  at  the  meeting  of  July  26,  the  estimated 
expense  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1899,  being 
in  excess  of  the  available  appropriation  by  the  sum 
of  $30,304.  It  should  be  stated  that  this  deficit, 
and  the  consequent  danger  that  the  salaries  of  in- 
structors would  be  affected  thereby,  had  been  fore- 
seen by  the  School  Committee  when,  at  the  meeting 
of  March  22,  a  protest  was  entered  against  the 
passage  of  any  bill  that  would  prevent  the  com- 
mittee from  carrying  out  their  agreement  with  the 
instructors  in  the  public  schools,  as  expressed  in 
the  schedule  of  salaries  adopted  in  the  summer  of 
1896. 

To  meet  this  emergency,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
Legislature  would,  at  its  next  session,  afford  the  relief 
needed  and  thereby  obviate  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  new  schedule,  the  salary  of  every  person  (Superin- 
tendent, Supervisors,  Secretary,  Auditing  Clerk,  In- 
structors, Janitors,  etc.)  in  the  employ  of  the  School 
Committee  was  reduced  ten  per  cent,  from  the  amount 
due  for  the  month  of  August,  1899,  with  the  exception 
of  those  whose  salaries  for  that  month  would  be  less 
than  $60,  and  the  compensation  allowed  to  training 
teachers  of  $0.50  for  each  day  of  actual  service  during 
the  preceding  year,  was  discontinued.  The  Committee 
on  Salaries,  in  presenting  their  report,  recommended  that 
the  amount  thus  deducted  from  the  salary  of  each  indi- 
vidual for  the  month  of  August,  1899,  be  added  to  his 
or  her  salary  for  the  month  of  September,  1899, 
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provided  favorable  legislative  action  should  be  taken 
in  the  meantime. 

Should  the  Legislature  refuse  to  increase  the  limit 
governing  the  amount  available  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools,  some  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
School  Committee  to  reduce  expenses,  as  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  the  schools  can  be  maintained  on 
the  present  basis  as  regards  salaries,  etc.,  and  keep 
within  the  present  legal  limit. 

THE  NEW  RULES. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  year  the 
adoption  of  a  new  set  of  Rules  involving  radical  and 
sweeping  changes  in  a  system  which  had  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
present  School  Committee  in  1876,  twenty-two  years 
ago,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Under  the  former  organization  the  executive  work  of 
the  School  Committee  was  vested  largely  in  sub-com- 
mittees who  had  charge  of  schools  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city  and  of  special  subjects  and  classes. 
These  sub-committees,  until  within  a  recent  period,  in 
addition  to  other  executive  responsibilities,  had  the 
power  of  recommending  to  a  Committee  on  Nominations, 
which  in  turn  transmitted  their  recommendations  to  the 
Board,  all  appointments  of  directors,  principals  and 
other  instructors.  But  in  1897  a  change  was  made  by 
which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  required  to  recom- 
mend to  the  committee  in  charge,  in  writing,  a  candi- 
date for  any  vacancy  in  the  teaching  force,  which 
recommendations,  whether  adopted  by  the  committee 
or  not,  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board.  Under  the 
new  Rules  the  appointing   power  is  vested  in  the 
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Superintendent,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 

A  detailed  statement  of  all  the  changes  made  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  space  that  can  be  devoted 
to  the  subject  in  this  report.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
more  important  features  follows,  and  additional  infor- 
mation may  be  readily  obtained  by  examination  of  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  (School 
Document  No.  11,  1898.) 

1.  Superintendent: 

(a.)  The  Superintendent  appoints,  removes  and 
transfers  all  directors,  principals  and  instructors  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  except  in  the  case  of  tem- 
porary teachers,  whom  he  may  appoint  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  months,  merely  reporting  the  fact  of  such 
appointment  to  the  Board.  Before  making  these  ap- 
pointments he  is  required  to  consult  with  members  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  in  the  case  of  subordinate 
instructors  with  the  principal  of  the  school,  if  any,  to 
which  the  action  relates,  and  with  the  appropriate 
director  if  the  action  relates  to  his  or  her  department. 
These  appointments,  transfers  and  removals  lie  upon 
the  table  for  two  weeks  before  action  is  taken  thereon, 
and  objections  thereto  are  considered  in  executive 
session.  The  Superintendent  also  grants  leaves  of  ab- 
sence to  instructors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  in  the  same  manner,  but  is  empowered  to  grant 
such  leave  for  a  limited  period  upon  his  own  author- 
ity. 

(b.)  He  is  given  the  right  to  take  part  in  debates 
in  the  full  Board,  except  when  by  a  three-fourths  vote 
the  Board  goes  into  exclusive  executive  session. 

(c.)  No  proposal  to  change  the  courses  of  study  can 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Board,  nor  the  programme  of  a 
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special  study  put  into  use  in  any  school,  until  it  has 
been  reported  upon  by  him. 

(d.)  He  is  required  to  report  upon  all  propositions 
for  changes  in  the  Regulations  of  the  schools  before 
they  are  acted  upon  by  the  Board. 

(e.)  He  retains  all  the  powers  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  he  had  under  the  old  rules, 
and  is  made  the  general  executive  of  the  Board  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  instruction,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

2.  Powers  of  Supervisors  : 

(a.)  The  Board  of  Supervisors  are  required  to  re- 
port in  writing  upon  every  proposition  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  text-book,  book  of  reference,  globe,  map  or 
chart  before  it  is  approved  by  the  Board. 

(6.)  They  retain  the  control,  recently  vested  in 
them,  of  examinations  both  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

(c.)  When  not  acting  as  a  Board,  the  Supervisors 
are  required  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  Superin- 
tendent shall  direct. 

3.  School-house  Agent : 

(a.)  The  Rules  provide  for  the  election  of  a  School- 
house  Agent,  who  is  to  be  the  general  executive  officer 
of  the  Board  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  and 
who  is  required  to  give  a  bond  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

*  (b.)  He  is,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
New  Buildings  and  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Houses,  to  supervise  all  construction  and  repairs, 
whether  carried  on  under  an  architect  employed  by 
the  Board,  or  otherwise,  and  generally  see  that  con- 
tracts are  fulfilled. 
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(c.)  He  is  to  purchase  school  furniture  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses. 

(d.)  He  is  to  execute  in  the  name  of  the  Board  all 
contracts  authorized  by  the  Board. 

(e.)  He  is  to  supervise  janitors,  and  to  report  negli- 
gence or  inefficiency  on  their  part,  but  is  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  control  of  the  principals  of  the  schools 
over  janitors. 

(f.)  He  may  order  minor  repairs  on  school  build- 
ings at  such  expense  in  the  aggregate  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined. 

The  position  of  School-house  Agent  has  not  yet  been 
filled,  awaiting  a  final  settlement  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  School  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  make,  by  means  of  its  own  officials,  the  nec- 
essary repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings. 

4.    Changes  in  Committees  ; 

The  Committees  on  Elections,  Examinations,  Kinder- 
gartens, Manual  Training,  Music  and  Nominations  have 
been  abolished.  The  powers  of  Division  Committees 
are  practically  restricted  to  visiting  the  various  schools 
assigned  to  them,  and  reporting  upon  their  condition. 
The  other  duties  formerly  vested  in  these  committees 
have  been  given  to  the  Superintendent.  They  may 
also  by  written  permits  transfer  pupils  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another. 

The  duties  of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses 
have  been  divided,  and  a  new  committee  created 
under  the  name  of  the  Committee  on  New  Buildings 
to  which  is  assigned  the  general  supervision  of  the 
construction  of  all  new  school-houses,  of  additions  to 
old  buildings,  and  the  initiative  with  regard  to  the 
selection  of  sites  for   school    purposes,    while  the 
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Committee  on  School  Houses  retain  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  care,  repair,  furnishing,  warming,  cleaning 
and  ventilation  of  the  several  school-houses.  The 
control  of  janitors  has  also  been  transferred  from  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  to  the  Committee  on  School 
Houses,  who  appoint  and  discharge  these  employe's 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  make  such 
regulations  for  their  government  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary. 

The  powers  of  these  two  committees  have  been  very 
carefully  defined,  particularly  with  regard  to  con- 
tracts for  new  buildings  and  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  repairs,  alterations,  and  the  hiring  of 
temporary  accommodations,  all  of  which,  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
for  approval. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Legis- 
lative Matters  to  watch  over  legislation  which  may 
affect  the  schools,  and  make  reports  thereon  to  the 
Board.  They  have  no  authority  to  represent  the 
Board  before  the  Legislature  except  under  special 
instructions. 

The  old  Committee  on  Text-Books  is  made  the 
Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  and  Text-Books, 
but  recommendations  as  to  courses  of  study  come  to 
it  from  the  Superintendent,  and  as  to  text-books, 
from  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  powers  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  are 
increased.  They  are  required  to  report  each  year  a 
budget  of  expenditure  divided  by  objects,  and  no 
officer  or  committee  shall  expend  for  any  object  a 
greater  sum  than  that  provided  in  the  budget  and 
approved  by  the  Board.    This  gives  this  committee, 
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as  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board,  an  effective 
control  over  the  expenditures  of  other  committees. 
But  as  already  stated  the  control  of  janitors  has 
been  transferred  from  this  committee  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Houses  in  order  that  one  committee 
may  be  held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  school- 
house  accommodations. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  executive  work  of 
the  Board  has  been  transferred  from  sub-committees, 
which  do  not  act  as  public  bodies,  into  the  hands  of 
executive  officers,  whose  acts  are  subject  to  approval 
by  the  full  Board  at  its  regular  public  sessions, 
while  such  duties  of  any  importance  as  are  still 
assigned  to  sub-committees  must  be  reported  to,  and 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  Kegulations,  which  apply  to  the  duties  of 
directors,  principals,  instructors  and  other  persons  in 
the  service  of  the  Board,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Rules,  which  relate  to  the  duties  of  members  of  the 
Board  and  its  officers,  remain  substantially  unchanged. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  commercial  course  of  study  for  High  Schools 
which  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1897,  was 
put  into  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  Sep- 
tember last  under  very  favorable  auspices.  This 
course  is  for  two  years  and  includes  instruction  in 
phonography,  typewriting,  elements  of  mercantile  law, 
book-keeping,  commercial  geography  and  arithmetic, 
and  is  designed  to  afford  full  equipment  for  pupils  who 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  active  business  life.  Special 
teachers  of  recognized  ability  and  long  experience  have 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors  in  these  schools 
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where  necessary,  and  the  results  to  be  obtained  will  be 
awaited  with  great  interest.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  now  taking  this 
course  in  the  several  High  Schools : 


Charlestown  High  School 

.  45 

Dorchester  High  School 

.  60 

East  Boston  High  School 

.  63 

English  High  School 

.  72 

Girls'  High  School 

.  146 

Roxbury  High  School  . 

.  100 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  question  of  surrendering  the  Boston  Normal 
School  to  the  control  of  the  State  has  again  been 
agitated,  and  a  general  public  interest  in  the  matter 
awakened,  during  the  year  1898.  Although  this 
proposition  is  by  no  means  new,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  discussed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
school  in  1852,  the  latest  active  consideration  of 
the  problem  began  in  1895,  when  at  the  meeting  of 
December  24,  the  Committee  on  the  Normal  School, 
with  the  Superintendent  and  Supervisors,  were  directed 
to  consider  and  report  which  of  the  following  propo- 
sitions they  approved,  and  to  give  their  views  upon 
the  subject: 

First.  —  To  erect  a  Normal  School  building  on  the 
Eice  Training  School  grounds  or  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
To  petition  the  Legislature  to  indemnify  the  city  of 
Boston  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  Normal  School 
under  the  control  of  the  city. 

Second.  —  To  petition  the  Legislature  to  erect  and 
maintain  a  Normal  School  building  within  our  city 
limits. 
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Pending  the  presentation  of  the  report  thus  called  for, 
a  special  committee  of  five  was  appointed  on  September 
22,  1896,  "to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expediency 
of  petitioning  the  Commonwealth  to  assume  charge  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School."  At  the  final  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  that  year  this  committee  presented  a 
report,  the  final  paragraph  of  which  we  quote. 

"  One  thing,  however,  your  committee  desire  to  call 
attention  to.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  general 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  surrendering  the  control 
of  the  school  to  the  State.  That  feeling  may  be  latent; 
it  may  spring  up  within  the  near  future ;  certain  con- 
tingencies may  arise,  which,  if  they  existed  now,  would 
render  another  course  desirable ;  but  at  this  time  your 
committee  believe  it  inexpedient  to  petition  the  Com- 
monwealth to  assume  charge  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Committee  on  the  Normal 
School  submitted  a  report  upon  the  order  referred  to 
them  in  1895,  asking  for  an  enlargement  of  their 
powers  to  enable  them  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  the  future  of  this  school.  Each  of  these  reports 
was  accepted  by  the  Board,  and  the  whole  matter  in- 
definitely postponed  by  a  vote  of  11  to  6.  Thus  the 
matter  rested  until  the  present  year  when  at  the  meet- 
ing of  January  25  an  order  was  passed  instructing  the 
Committee  on  the  Normal  School  to  report  upon  the 
same  question.  That  committee  presented  a  lengthy 
report  upon  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  April  12, 
stating  in  considerable  detail  their  reasons  for  recom- 
mending that  the  city  should  continue  to  maintain  a 
Normal  School  of  its  own,  which  report  was  laid  on 
the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed.    (School  Document 
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No.  4,  1898.)  At  the  meeting  of  May  24,  the  matter 
was  taken  up  for  consideration,  and  the  following 
orders  passed  by  a  vote  of  13  to  9,  two  members  of 
the  Board  being  absent. 

Ordered,  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  the  Boston  Normal  School  be  discontinued. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  be 
informed  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  a 
Normal  School  in  lieu  of  the  Normal  School  now  main- 
tained by  the  city  of  Boston  should  be  established  and 
maintained  in  this  city  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Scarcely  had  this  step  been  taken  when  earnest 
efforts  were  begun  by  those  who  favored  the  continu- 
ance of  the  school  under  city  control  to  reopen  the 
question  and  induce  the  Board  to  rescind  its  decision  to 
surrender  the  school  to  the  control  of  the  State.  Peti- 
tions to  that  effect  were  extensively  circulated  and 
signed  by  prominent  citizens ;  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
adopted  a  resolution  that  it  would  be  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  school  system  to  abolish  the 
Boston  Normal  School ;  various  associations,  interested 
in  the  educational  interests  of  the  city,  expressed  them- 
selves to  the  same  effect,  and  the  agitation  was  con- 
tinued by  the  public  press.  It  was  not  disputed  that 
the  school  lacked  proper  accommodations  for  its  work 
and  had  labored  for  years  under  very  serious  disadvan- 
tages in  this  respect,  but  it  was  contended  that  if  the 
question  of  its  future  could  be  definitely  settled,  a 
suitable  building  and  equipment  for  its  needs  would  be 
provided.  An  effort  was  made  early  in  the  year  to 
obtain  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  erection  of 
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a  new  building,  the  need  of  which  was  freely  conceded, 
but  the  Legislature  while  making  provisions  for  addi- 
tional Latin  and  High  school  accommodations  failed  to 
take  favorable  action  with  regard  to  the  Normal  School, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  its 
future  control. 

At  the  meeting  of  October  25,  an  order  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Board  that  the  orders  with  regard  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  school  which  were  passed  May 
24  be  rescinded,  which  order  was  specially  assigned  to 
the  next  meeting  for  consideration.  At  the  following 
meeting  the  order  was  laid  on  the  table  and  was  again 
taken  up  at  the  meeting  of  November  22,  and  after 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  instructing  the  Superin- 
tendent to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
City  Normal  School  so  as  to  include  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding cities  and  towns,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  6. 

TRUANCY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  LAWS. 

In  1895  the  Legislature  directed  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  investigate  the  subject  of  school  at- 
tendance and  truancy  in  the  Commonwealth,  with 
special  reference  to  the  question  whether  any  and  if 
so  what  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  provisions 
and  arrangements  concerning  truants  and  absentees 
from  school.  (Chapter  47,  Resolves  of  1895).  In 
accordance  with  this  Resolve  the  Board  of  Education 
presented  in  1896  an  able  and  exhaustive  report  upon 
the  subject,  which  was  followed  by  a  general  recon- 
struction and  collation  of  the  laws  relating  to  school 
attendance  and  truancy  in  the  passage  of  chapters  494 
and  496  of  the  Acts  of  1898.    It  would  far  exceed 
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the  appropriate  limits  of  a  report,  designed  only  to 
review  briefly  the  more  important  events  of  the  past 
year  to  consider  fully  the  scope  and  extent  of  the 
changes  embraced  in  the  recent  legislation  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  we  desire  to  refer  to  the  effect  of  one  of  the 
lately-enacted  provisions  which  was  perhaps  not  fully 
realized  by  those  who  framed  the  Acts  referred  to. 

Under  the  new  law  no  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  can  be  employed  in  a  factory,  workshop  or 
mercantile  establishment.  It  also  forbids  his  employ- 
ment for  wages  while  school  is  in  session,  and  all 
employment  before  six  in  the  morning  and  after  seven 
in  the  evening. 

The  old  law  required  thirty  weeks'  school  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  a  child  during  the  year  after 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  allowed 
his  employment  during  vacations  by  means  of  permits 
which  were  granted  for  a  limited  time  under  certain 
conditions.  These  provisions  have  been  materially 
changed  and,  in  our  opinion,  not  altogether  for  the 
better. 

Quite  a  number  of  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  are  annually  graduated  from  our  Grammar 
Schools,  many  of  whom  desire  employment,  and  yet 
are  obliged  to  remain  in  idleness  until  they  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  June  last  there  were 
more  than  three  hundred  such  children,  and  a  few 
cases  of  special  hardship  under  the  law  referred  to  are 
cited  as  illustrations. 

 boy,  graduate  of  Grammar  School,  aged 

thirteen  years,  eight  months.  Mother  a  widow,  eldest 
brother  ill  with  consumption.  Family  in  needy  cir- 
cumstances. 
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— — -   two  boys,  aged  thirteen  and  twelve  years, 

three  younger  children,  mother  a  widow  dependent 
upon  daily  labor  for  support,  could  find  employment 
for  the  two  elder  children  during  vacation. 

 boy,  graduate  of  a  Grammar  School  in 

New  York,  aged  thirteen  years,  nine  months,  father 
and  mother  dead.    Had  the  promise  of  a  good  position. 

 girl,  graduate  of  Grammar  School,  aged 

thirteen  years,  seven  months,  mother  a  consumptive, 
sister  of  eight  years  of  age,  dependent. 

There  will  be  many  cases  of  children  between  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  years  of  age,  members  of  the 
highest  grammar  grade,  who  will  have  offers  of  employ- 
ment during  the  summer  vacation  next  year,  which 
they  will  be  unable  to  accept,  and  whose  families 
will  thereby  be  deprived  of  a  source  of  income  of 
considerable  importance.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  circumstances  of  these  children  will  not 
permit  them  to  benefit  by  a  High  School  course  of 
instruction,  and  that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  idleness  or  employment,  not  of 
employment  or  further  school  education.  We  believe 
that  a  modification  of  the  present  law  in  the  direction 
we  have  briefly  indicated  would  be  desirable,  and 
not  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children  con- 
cerned. 

We  call  attention  also  to  the  change  which  makes 
attendance  upon  school  compulsory  for  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  (instead  of  eight,  as  here- 
tofore) and  fourteen  years  during  the  entire  time 
(instead  of  thirty  weeks,  and  without  an  allowance 
for  two  weeks  of  unexcused  absence,  as  heretofore) 
the  public  schools  are  in  session.    With  this  brief 
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reference  we  must  dismiss  an  important  subject  de- 
serving of  far  more  attention  than  the  limits  of  this 
report  permit. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Since  1895  the  annual  reports  have  shown  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  furnishing  of  additional 
school  accommodations  from  the  amounts  granted  to 
the  School  Committee  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
purpose,  and  further  information  with  regard  to  the 
progress  made  in  this  direction  is  now  presented. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  amounts 
granted  to  the  School  Committee  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  school-houses,  and 
the  taking  of  lands  therefor : 

Year.  Amount. 
Chapter  408  of  the  Acts  of  1895  as  amended  hy  chap-    (  1895        $500,000  00 

ter  442  of  the  Acts  of  1897   j  1896         500,000  00 

j  J  897  }  *  650,000  00 
{  1898  I  650,000  00 
f  1899  t       300,000  00 

Chapter  149  of  the  Acts  of  1898   -j  1900  t        300,000  00 

{  1901  1        250,000  00 

$3,150,000  00 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  School  Committee  under  the  Acts 
referred  to.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  actual 
expenditure  was  less  than  the  appropriation,  leaving 
an  unexpended  balance  which  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  another  object,  and  in  such  cases  the 
fact  is  stated  under  the  heading  "  Remarks."  In 

*  Not  less  than  $500,000  to  be  used  for  taking  lauds  and  erection  and  furnishing  of 
high -school  buildings  in  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  West  Roxbury  and  Dorches- 
ter. 

t  For  building  and  furnishing  of  High  and  Latin  Schools,  and  taking  lands 
therefor. 
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other  instances  appropriations  or  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  made  by  the  City  Council  for  new 
school-houses,  or  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  school 
purposes,  previous  to  the  passage  of  chapter  408  of 
the  Acts  of  1895,  were  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  School  Committee  in  connection  with  the  funds 
granted  said  committee  by  the  Legislature,  and  this 
information  is  also  given  under  the  same  heading. 
The  absence  of  any  remark  indicates  that  the  actual 
expenditure  exhausted  the  appropriation : 
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The  following  table  shows  very  concisely  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  additional 
Grammar  and  Primary  accommodations  since  the  pas- 
sage of  chapter  408  of  the  Acts  of  1895. 


Grammar 
Buildings. 

Primary 
Buildings. 

Small 
wooden 
Buildings. 

Number  of 
Rooms. 

Remarks. 

_ 

1 

_ 

PhineasBates  School-house,  completed  and 
occupied. 

1 

_ 

_ 

Allston  Club-house  purchased.   Annex  to 
Washington  Allston  School. 

1 

_ 

_ 

ana.  nan  .... 

Mary  Hemenway  School-house,  completed 
and  occupied. 

1 

_ 

_ 

10  and  hall  

Longfellow  School-house,  completed  and 
occupied. 

1 

_ 

10  and  hall  — 

Roger  Clap  School-house,  completed  and 
occupied. 

1 

_ 

- 

15  and  hall  — 

Qulncy  and   Perth    streets,  Dorchester, 
about  to  be  placed  under  contract. 

- 

1 

- 

2  

♦Aberdeen  District  School-house,  completed 
and  occupied. 

- 

» 

- 

Benjamin  Cushing  School-house,  completed 
and  occupied. 

Vernon  and  Auburn -street  school-house, 
completed  and  occupied. 

14  

Mayhew  School-house,  completed  and  occu- 
pied. 

18  

Paul  Revere  School-house,  completed. 

Baker  street  School-house,  recently  placed 
under  contract. 

4  

4  

Forest  Hill?  School-house,  recently  placed 
under  contract. 

8  

Thomas  N.  Hart  District  School -house,  re- 

cently placed  under  contract. 

8  

Webster-avenue  School-house,  recently 

placed  under  contract. 

Munroe-street    School-house,  recently 

placed  under  contract. 

14 

Located  In  different  sections  of  the  city. 

Thetford-street  School-house,  addition. 

5 

12 

14 

166  and  4  halls. 

♦Entire  cost  met  from  appropriation  made  by  City  Council. 
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In  addition,  nearly  $  10,000  has  been  expended 
on  alterations  of  the  Rice  School-house,  about  the 
same  amount  on  the  Lewis  School-house,  and  an  ad- 
dition of  two  rooms  to  the  Bowditch  School-house 
is  practically  completed,  the  cost  of  which  will 
amount  to  about  $13,000. 

A  number  of  school-house  *  lots  have  been  enlarged, 
and  new  sites  acquired  for  school  purposes,  a  list  of 
which,  together  with  certain  facts  in  connection  with 
each  parcel  is  given  in  the  following  table. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  however,  before  the 
passage  of  an  order  by  the  School  Committee  re- 
questing the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners  to  take 
a  parcel  of  land,  written  or  oral  options  had  been 
secured  from  the  owners  at  certain  prices,  and  these 
prices  were,  in  every  case  but  one,  the  prices  which 
were  subsequently  agreed  to  by  the  owners  and  the 
Board  of  Street  Commissioners.  Such  estates  are 
designated  by  a  *  in  the  table  which  follows.  This 
table  does  not  show  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
excess  in  the  price  paid  over  the  assessed  value  of 
certain  lots,  for  the  reason  that  only  a  portion  of  a 
parcel  assessed  for  a  certain  amount  has  been  taken, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the  assessed 
value  of  that  particular  portion  apart  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  property. 
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As  previously  stated  $850,000  will  be  available  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  (1899-1901),  for  High  and 
Latin  School  accommodations  in  addition  to  the 
$500,000  appropriated  for  the  same  purposes  during 
1897  and  1898.  The  School  Committee  have,  there- 
fore, been  able  to  undertake  the  construction  of  new 
High  School  buildings  in  South  Boston,  East  Boston 
and  Dorchester,  of  an  addition  to  the  West  Roxbury 
High  School-house  which  will  be  larger  than  the 
original  building,  and  of  a  much-needed  addition  to  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  building.  The  two  latter 
will  be  completed  in  1899. 

We  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  no  addi- 
tional funds  are  available  after  the  current  year  for 
the  building  of  grammar  and  primary  school-houses. 
During  the  five  years,  1892-97,  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  children  in  school  has  been 
2,002,  and  for  the  past  year  the  total  increase  in  the 
number  belonging  has  been  3,445,  of  whom  1,323  be- 
longed to  the  grammar,  1,250  to  the  primary  schools, 
and  510  to  the  kindergartens.  To  accommodate  these 
pupils  would  take  one  high  school-house,  two  grammar 
school-houses,  and  enough  primary  school-houses  of 
various  sizes  to  contain  thirty-five  rooms.  It  is 
therefore  plain  that  there  is  a  large  annual  increase 
in  the  school  population  for  whose  accommodation  a 
greater  or  less  addition  to  the  school  plant  must  be 
made  each  year,  and  we  think  it  is  equally  clear 
that  not  less  than  $500,000  should  be  expended 
annually  during  the  succeeding  five  years  for  such 
purposes. 


Frederick  B.  Bogan  was  born  in  Charlestown  in  1851, 
entered  the  service  of  the  city  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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seven,  and  in  1894  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings,  in  which  capacity  he  first  became 
officially  connected  with  the  School  Committee  in  super- 
intending the  repairs  and  alteration  of  school  buildings. 
To  these  duties  Colonel  Bogan  brought  intelligence,  zeal 
and  a  true  regard  for  the  interests  committed  to  his 
charge.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  power  to 
win  friends  by  the  simple  dignity  of  his  character,  and 
by  a  genial  and  lovable  personality.  As  commander 
of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  Colonel  Bogan  went  to  Cuba 
during  the  late  war  with  Spain,  against  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  who  feared  his  health  would  not  endure 
the  strain  of  a  campaign  in  the  tropics,  and  shortly 
after  returned  to  his  home  in  such  an  enfeebled  condi- 
tion that  his  death  followed  in  a  few  days,  on  August 
9,  1898.  We  now  record  our  regret  for  this  loss  of 
a  capable  and  efficient  official. 

Hosea  E.  Holt,  late  Instructor  of  Music,  who  died 
October  18,  1898,  was  born  in  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  in 
1836.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Music  School, 
and  in  1870  began  his  long  service  as  Instructor  of 
Music  in  the  Boston  schools,  which  is  memorable  for 
the  reforms  he  wrought  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
singing.  Partly  by  direct  efforts  in  his  own  field,  and 
still  more  by  the  influence  of  his  ideas  he  has  advanced 
the  art  of  teaching  singing  to  school  children  far 
beyond  the  accepted  standard  of  twenty  years  ago.  He 
was  pre-eminent  as  a  teacher  of  teachers.  His  atten- 
tion was  early  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  art  of  teach- 
ing is  based  on  principles  which  must  be  understood 
and  properly  applied  in  practice.  He  saw  more  clearly 
than  many  of  his  contemporaries  had  seen,  that  the  art 
of  teaching  music  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
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principles  as  governed  the  teaching  of  any  or  all  other 
subjects.  And  he  set  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
task  of  working  out  an  art  or  method  of  teaching  sing- 
ing truly  based  on  the  recognized  principles  of  general 
teaching.  It  was  because  of  his  success  in  this  par- 
ticular line  of  effort  that  he  was  for  many  years  em- 
ployed for  a  part  of  his  time  as  a  teacher  in  the  Boston 
Normal  School.  Altogether  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  have  received  a  large  benefit  from  the  service 
of  Mr.  Holt. 

It  is  also  the  painful  duty  of  this  committee  to  record 
the  death  of  Daniel  W.  Jones,  late  master  of  the 
Loweli  School,  which  occurred  November  27,  1898. 
Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  Lee,  N.  H.,  in  1829,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Lancaster  Normal  School.  For  a 
time  he  was  a  teacher  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  On  Sep- 
tember 16,  1859,  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Roxbury  elected  Mr.  Jones  to  the  position  of  Principal 
of  the  Comins  School.  After  the  annexation  of  Rox- 
bury by  Boston  Mr.  Jones  was  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  Comins  School,  until  by  vote  of  the  School 
Committee,  on  June  30,  1874,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  mastership  of  the  then  newly  organized  Lowell 
School,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  the 
city  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  man 
of  strong  personality  and  kindly  impulses.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  position  with  signal  ability 
and  success,  and  his  death  was  a  distinct  loss,  especially 
to  the  community  in  which  he  labored  for  so  many 
years. 

FRANCIS  L.  COOLIDGE, 

Chairman. 
EMILY  A.  FIFIELD. 
EDWARD  I.  ALDRICH. 
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APPENDIX. 


CHAPTER  400  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1898. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE    SUPPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  shall  forth- 
with, after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
March  in  each  year  thereafter,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  its  members, 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  make  appropriations  for  the  .support  of  the 
public  schools  of  said  city  for  the  financial  year,  including  repairs  and 
alterations  on  school  buildings.  Such  appropriations  shall  be  made  by 
items  specifying  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended. 
Such  appropriations,  which  shall  be  included  within  the  tax  limit  of 
said  city  for  municipal  purposes  as  now  established  by  law,  shall  not 
exceed  in  the  aggregate,  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  average 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  said  city  as  ascertained  under  the 
provisions  of  law  limiting  the  rate  of  taxation  in  said  city,  the  following 
sums  for  the  periods  specified,  to  wit:  For  the  financial  year  ending 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  two  dollars  and  eighty  cents;  for  the  financial  year  ending 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  two 
dollars  and  eighty-five  cents;  and  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and 
for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  two  dollars  and  ninety  cents;  and  any 
vote  or  appropriation  requiring  a  larger  assessment  than  as  above  speci- 
fied shall  be  void,  and  said  School  Committee  shall  have  no  authority 
to  incur  any  liability  or  make  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  such  appro- 
priations, anything  in  any  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Of 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as  aforesaid,  an  appro- 
priation of  which  the  several  items  shall  amount  to  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  said  average  valuation 
shall  be  expended  only  for  such  repairs  and  alterations  upon  school 
buildings  as  said  School  Committee  shall  order. 

Sect.  2.  The  votes  of  said  School  Committee  making  such  appropri- 
ations shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  orders  or  votes  of  the 
City  Council  appropriating  money,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  of  law  in  respect  to  approval  by  the  Mayor,  except  that  a 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  said  School  Committee, 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  any  such  appropria- 
tion over  the  veto  of  the  Mayor. 
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Sect.  3.  After  an  order  or  vote  of  said  School  Committee  making  an 
appropriation  shall  have  pone  into  effect,  the  aggregate  amount  so  appro- 
priated shall  be  certified  by  the  School  Committee  to  the  Board  of 
Assessors,  and  shall  be  included  bv  said  assessors  in  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  in  said  city  for  such  year. 

Sect.  4.  Any  balance  of  an  appropriation  so  made  by  said  School 
Committee  remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  of  any  financial  year, 
and  not  needed  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  any  statute,  gift,  trust, 
or  special  appropriation,  and  any  amount  within  the  limit  above  defined 
for  such  year  not  appropriated  by  said  committee,  shall  be  added  to  the 
amount  which  said  committee  may  appropriate,  as  herein  authorized, 
for  the  financial  year  next  ensuing. 

Sect.  5.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  any  school  lands  or  buildings 
shall  be  held  in  the  city  treasury  of  said  city,  and  used  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  or  the  construction  of  buildings  for  school  purposes,  but 
shall  not  be  so  used  without  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  in  writing  in 
each  specific  case.  Such  proceeds  shall  be  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eight  of  the  Acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in 
addition  thereto. 

Sect.  6.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
{Approved  May  7,  1898.) 
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